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PREFACE 


I N THE following pages an attempt has been made to present an 
account of life in ancient India both in its political and cultural 
aspects. The work is so designed as to meet the requirements 
of the syllabus for the subject “Outlines of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture" prescribed for study in many universities in India. 

Ancient India is a fascinating subject—still full of controversial 
topics for the scholar and human interest for the layman. The 
present work is in the nature of an introduction wherein contro¬ 
versies have been merely suggested and human interest sustained 
Years of palient and painstaking research by Indian and Western 
scholars have brought together an abundance of material bearing 
on this subject. The author has endeavoured to profit fully from 
the labours of all those savants who have made the study of 
Ancient India iheir life work and the author gratefully acknowled¬ 
ges his indebtedness to these scholars. The very scope of the work 
precludes the display of “originality” or ihe inclusion of “revolu¬ 
tionary discoveries’’ in the course of its pages. The author’s main 
aim has been to make his work historically as intelligible and in¬ 
teresting as possible and if the student finds his reading of the 
present work interesting and profitable the author would feel 
amply rewarded. The author is fully conscious of his limitations 
and is aware that if the work has any merit, it is solely due to 
the guidance and enlightenment he received from the authorities 
on the subject. 

Finally, the aulhor takes this opportunity to thank all those 
who helped him in his work. The author is thankful to Mr. P. S 
Jayasinghe of Asia Publishing House for undertaking to publish 
this work and Mr. R. M. Lala for taking a personal interest in if 
and seeing it through the press, Thanks are also due to Prof. F, 
Mendonca of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay and Mr. B. Anderson, 
Assistant Librarian, Bombay University Library, for their valuable 
help to the author. The author must also tender his thanks to 
Mr. P, Tana who did the jacket design for this book. 


B, G. Gokhauk 
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PART ONE 

POLITICAL HISTORY 
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THE MATERIALS 

T HIS is a book of history—a political and cultural history of 
ancient India. The term history is one of almost daily usage, 
and it is variously defined. These definitions range from Napoleon’s 
famous aphorism that “history is nothing but a fable agreed upon”, 
to the one by H. G. Wells: “Human history is, in essence, a history 
of ideas.” The history of ancient India is the life-story of the Indian 
people in their formative stage, struggling to find happiness both 
here and hereafter. It is a long quest, stretching over some 6,000 
years, and it is filled with moments of glory as well as periods of 
disaster and disintegration. It is, in essence, the story of the Many 
in the quest of the One, whether in the realm of ideas or in that 
of national life. 

This significant human activity was carried on against the 
background of this vast land which exerted a controlling influence 
—sometimes more, sometimes less—on the form that activity took. 
The mighty mountains and rivers have played a great part in the 
shaping of ancient Indian history. The Himalayas are celebrated 
in ancient Indian literature as the abode of snow and peace. In 
these writings there is also an implication of isolation and protection 
afforded by them to the land that sloped away to the Arabian Sea 
and die Bay of Bengal. They were also the source of the waters 
of the Ganges and die Indus without which life would have been 
impossible to the millions who through the centuries teemed into 
the land and who, in grateful veneration, called these rivers 
‘Mother”. Then there are the Vindhya mountains which for a long 
timq effectually acted as a dividing-line between the north and the 
soirfth. These geographical factors profoundly influenced Indian 
history, and we would do well to bear them in mind in our reading 
of the story of the Indian nation. 

As history is an account of something that happened in the 
past, it is essentially a reconstruction of that past through a selection 
of significant facts. These significant facts are preserved for us in 
many forms we call our historical material. 

It is worth our while to consider at the very outset the kind 
■of material which we have to draw upon. 

The sources of ancient Indian history are both numerous and 
varied. From the crudely hewn stone-choppers of prehistoric man 
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unearthed from a desolate mound on a river bank through the im¬ 
posing remains of a building to the Life of Harsu by the court poet 
Bana, such is the range of the sources. For the convenience of our 
study we may class them in two broad groups, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical. These two groups may be further subdivided as indicated 
on the next page. 

This table needs some explanation. Let us take the group of 
religious sources first. This group is sub-divided into Sruti, Smrti, 
Buddhist and Jain. Sruti means revelation, and comprises the four 
vedas —Rg Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda and Atharva Veda, the 
Brdhmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, Smrti i: " aemoriz- 
ed” literature, and includes books on polity like Kautilya’s Arthd- 
sastra, law codes like those of Manu and Yajnyavalkya, and the 
two famous epics, the Mahabharata and the Rdmdyana. The Buddhist 
literature is in Pali as well as in Sanskrit. The Pali Buddhist litera¬ 
ture consists of the three canonical groups of Vinaya, Sutta and 
Abhidhamma, and under “non-canonical” are included commen¬ 
taries on them like those of Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. 'The 
Jain sacred literature is in the Ardhamagadhi language and is also 
very extensive. 

The group entitled secular literature is of prime interest to us. 
Historical tradition is preserved in the Purdnas like the Matsya, 
Vayu, etc. (18 in number not counting the apocryphal), and the 
Pali vamsas like Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa. The Purdnas give us 
dynastic lists, and they are of considerable help in directing our 
way through the meandering course of ancient Indian historical 
tradition. Similarly the Vamsas give us valuable information about 
certain periods of ancient Indian history. 

India was not isolated from the outside world to the extent 
we were once led to believe. In ancient times, there were brisk 
and sustained maritime relations with the East as well as with the 
Middle East. But while mercantile and other relations existed, 
knowledge as such of outside countries was absent. The invasion 
of Alexander was a rude reminder to us that ignorance of the out¬ 
side world could only be disastrous. Soon after Alexander came 
Megasthenes, as an envoy from the Greek world to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, one of the greatest personalities of ancient 
India. Megasthenes was a keen observer of men and events, and 
he used his opportunities well. Unfortunately his work, which 
was a record of his travels in India, is lost; but quotations from 
this lost work, found in the writings of Greek classical writers have 
preserved for us some of the information he gathered., This in¬ 
formation of theoretical reflection and practical observation. 
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confirms to a surprising degree the picture we obtain from 
Kautilya, and is thus of great help in building up the history of 
the Mauryas on sure foundations. 

Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsang, and I Tsing are immortal names in the 
onnals of Chinese Buddhism. These names are also of great im¬ 
portance for us. Fa Hien came to India in the early years of the 
5th century A.D. in search of Buddhist texts. Two centuries 
later came Hiuen Tsang on the same quest, and he was followed 
later by I Tsing. All the three Chinese pilgrims wrote interesting 
travel-diaries in which they set out their observations on the cus¬ 
toms and manners of the people of our country, the land they had 
come to in search of Buddhist scriptures. Of the three, Hiuen 
Tsang is the most helpful. Fa Hien and I Tsing were much too 
interested in Buddhism to spare much thought on what was hap¬ 
pening in the country at that time. Fa Hien came to India when 
the great Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, was on the throne, but 
he does not so much as mention this great ruler’s name. Hiuen 
Tsang, on the other hand, gives us a detailed description of some 
events in the life of Harsa, whom he had the privilege of meeting. 
In addition to country-wide travels, Hieun Tsang also stayed at 
the famous Buddhist university of Nalanda, and his description of 
this seat of learning is remarkable for its fulness of detail and 
warmth of feeling. 

Ancient India has produced very little biographical litera¬ 
ture. The most prominent example is the Harsacarita of Bana. 
But the mass of mythological, romantic, and folk literature is very 
large indeed. The works of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhiiti, and 
Bharavi, as well as collections of folk-tales like Paflcatanlra, 
Hitopadesa and Kathasavitsdgara, and the Pali Jdtakas throw im¬ 
mense light on the social and economic conditions of the times 
during which these works were composed. 

Our second main group of historical sources is archaeological 
material in the form of artifacts and pottery of the prehistoric man 
and the great monuments like those of Sanchi and Barhut, EUora 
and Ajanta, Mahabalipuram, Nasik and Karle. Ancient inscrip¬ 
tions and coins are of the greatest value, for without them it would, 
he well nigh impossible to reconstruct any trustworthy history. 
For some phases of history, inscriptions are our only source. Asoka 
would have been a shadowy figure without his edicts, and Samudra 
Gupta but a name without the Allahabad pillar inscription. The 
coins of the Guptas are a joy to behold, and their emblems and titles 
contribute significantly to a richer understanding on our part of 
the personalities under whose orders these coins were minted. 
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These are our sources then, and a word here will not be out of 
place as to their relative worth. Inscriptions and coins should be 
regarded as the primary material. They have their limitations, for 
many inscriptions are fragmentary and others suffer from exag¬ 
geration. But, by and large, the inscriptions are quite trustworthy. 
The Purdnas and the Vamsas help us in tracing a definite order of 
antecedence and sequence through the maze of names of emperors 
and princelings in ancient India. But caution is necessary in their 
use as means of arriving at historical truth. The Purdnas suffer 
from a Brahmanical bias, while the Vamsas are more enthusiasti¬ 
cally Buddhist than historical discretion would allow. To that 
extent their worth is vitiated. The secular literature, excepting 
biography, is secondary material, more useful for understanding 
social and economic conditions than for constructing a strictly 
historical narrative in which political events necessarily have the 
first place. The accounts of foreign travellers are valuable docu¬ 
ments, deserving deep study; barring minor points, they are, as a 
general rule, trustworthy. The religious literature is of little 
direct use for political history, but certain sections thereof, as in 
the case of the Buddhist literature, contain an amount, of reliable 
historical information. Much of the history of pre-Mauryan 
Magadha, for instance, can only be written with the help of Bud¬ 
dhist literature. In this literature the central figure is that of 
Gautama the Buddha who is credited with the happy knack of 
indulging in discussions with contemporary kings. The Rg Veda 
provides incidental material on contemporary events like the Battle 
of the Ten Kings, but such information is disappointingly meagre. 
It would not do, however, to blame these works for their lack of 
historical information. They are more concerned with the great 
deeds of the gods than the petty squabbles of men, and are not to 
be expected to describe human events when they have divine 
attributes to hymn. 

Such, then, are the materials by the aid of which we have to 
reconstruct the life-story of ancient India in conflict, in unity, or 
in creation. They are not as full as we might wish; but neither 
are they meagre. Using them judiciously and with an understand¬ 
ing of their spirit, we will be able to follow the march of the ancient 
Indian nation through the course of the centuries and the rise and 
fall of empires. 



II 


THE HUNTING GROUP 

I N widely scattered areas like Baluchistan and Sind, the river 
valleys of Gujarat and the South, archaeologists have, from time 
to time and after patient and diligent search, come across bits of 
stone crudely shaped into knives, choppers and axe-heads. At 
a cursory glance these pieces of stone can hardly be distinguish¬ 
ed from other bits of stone. But the flaking of their edges is a sure 
indication that a human hand worked on it. These are the arti¬ 
facts of the prehistoric Indian man, telling us that millennia ago 
men lived and worked in this country. Whether man was “born” 
here in India itself or came to this country from outside we have 
no means of knowing precisely, but the probability cannot be ruled 
out that man learned to walk erect on the Indian soil itself. The 
land as he found it then must have been far different from what it 
is today. There must have been dense jungles and marshy tracts, 
with the beds of the great rivers broader and higher than what 
they became in later times. What with fearsome beasts constantly 
on the prowl, it must have been, indeed, a bleak existence. Man 
at this stage was a hunter and a food-gatherer. Quite by chance 
one day he must have hit an approaching animal with a stone, and 
so discovered a missile, the use of which, he later learnt, could be 
controlled by a sling. After killing an animal he must have found 
a sharp chip of rock a convenient instrument to cut open the car¬ 
cass, and thus was discovered the knife. A chance use of a part 
of a branch of a tree must have led to the invention of the wooden 
club. Then, instead of relying on the chance find of a naturally 
sharp piece of rock, man set out to make one himself by chipping 
off the edges of a small stone, and thus were made the first knives, 
axes, and choppers. 

A comparison of the various tools made by prehistoric man 
gives us a clue to his progress in the art of living. These stages 
of man’s progress have been described as palaeolithic and neolithic. 
Palseollth means “old stone”, and the word is used to describe the 
stage when man made stone tools which were rough and unpolished. 
Neolith means “new” stone, and it refers to that prehistoric phase 
when man polished his tools, showing a better appreciation of the 
material and its function. These tools are of three broad varieties, 
according to the way the tool is made. The first was made by the 
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“core” method, by which a tool was made by flaking or chipping 
away portions of a piece of rock till it received the required shape. 
The second was the “flake” method by which a large flake was first 
detached from a rock and then fashioned into a tool. The third is 
called the “chopper-chopping” tool, found in North India. This 
industry is allied to the flake group, but it also comprises tools 
designed as choppers. The core and flake industries of the palaeoli¬ 
thic age are found in both northern and southern India. These 
prehistoric tools were made from quartzite, and have the form of 
knives, choppers, axe-heads, and digging instruments. The basis 
of human subsistence in this age was hunting and food-gathering. 
Men must have grouped together. to go hunting and while they 
were away, the women must have gone about in the forest search¬ 
ing for berries and edible roots. The population lived in small 
groups of hunting families or tribes constantly on the move in 
search of game, spending the intervals betwen their peregrinations 
in caves. The dress must have been made from strips of skins ob¬ 
tained from the animals which were primarily hunted for food. 

Man lived in this fashion, constantly engaged in a struggle to 
find food, and learning painfully through experience. But pro¬ 
gress was slow, and the old stone age was characterised by “a 
monumental inaction over millennia”. In course of time he started 
showing greater care and attention in the making of his tools, which 
were now polished. As a hunter and a food-gatherer he was 
entirely dependent on his environment. His was a nomadic life, 
spent mostly in fear and hunger. He had already learnt the use 
■of fire and had started making pottery for use in his “kitchen”, 
for cooking food and storing it if anything was left over from the 
day’s meal. 

Then came the first revolution in the life of man. It was his 
discovery that he could domesticate certain animals, for instance, 
the dog, who could be very useful to him in his hunting. He also 
discovered that instead of following the wild animals over hills 
and through forests, he could lure them into enclosures and later, 
after domesticating them, turn them into beasts of burden, or also 
use them as food whenever necessary. This was a great discovery 
for, with it, man ceased to follow the animal and instead began 
to lead it around. And when the hunter stumbled upon this art 
of domesticating animals, about the same time the food-gatherers 
among them (very probably women) understood the secret of the 
process of growing a plant. It is also possible that grain was first 
grown to attract animals into an enclosure for the purpose of tam¬ 
ing them after capture. This discovery was of tremendous signi- 
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ficance in the life of man for, thereby, he learnt to control his 
environment to some extent, instead of living in utter fear of it. 
He needed no longer to go about searching for edible grass and 
berries and roots, for he could now sow seeds and wait for the 
harvest^ It meant that he could abandon his wandering existence 
and settle down in one place, build a “house”, and raise a family. 
This particular developmental process is not very easy to trace in 
India, but all the available evidence leads us to believe that the art 
of agriculture was introduced into this country from Western Asia. 
The earliest crops must have been barley and wheat. As regards 
rice, it seems probable that “rice-cultivation began earlier in India 
than it did in China, and that the knowledge reached the latter 
country by way of Yangtze, to make its appearance in the Chinese 
Bronze Age about 2000 B.C., the neolithic crop in North China 
having been millet". In Western Asia there is clear evidence that 
by 3000 B.C. agriculture had already been established as a means 
of production of the wherewithal of life. The earliest agricultural 
communities in India had at that remote time settled in the now 
bleak and deserted areas of North-Western India which then had a 
plentiful rainfall. With a harvest at hand and an animal tied to a 
post, life had begun to be comfortable and secure, and this feeling 
is reflected in the pottery of the period. There is a lively sense 
of colour and life in the patterns drawn on the surface of the pots 
and pans of this age. Red, yellow, brown, purplish grey and 
orange are the colours firmly fixed upon the surface of the pottery, 
first turned on the wheel and then carefully fired in the kiln. 

The next revolution in the life of man was the discovery of 
metal. Prehistoric man found that certain peculiar stones we now 
call metal ores could, if heated sufficiently, be turned into matter 
which could he hammered out or cast in any form. This then 
could be made into a blade or a receptacle. As Stuart Piggott says, 
"This recognition of the relationship between copper ore and the 
metal is one with far-reaching consequences: it is the basis of 
chemistry and all metallurgy.” But the use of metals for tool¬ 
making could have only been a long process, and in the transi¬ 
tional period both stone and metal tools must have been in use 
simultaneously, as for example, in the chalcolithic age of Mohenjo- 
daro. 

The domestication of animals, agriculture,' and the use of 
metals together brought about a complete transformation in the 
life of man. He gradually gave up his wandering habits and 
settled down into agricultural communities. And with this began 
the process of division of labour, leading later on to the rise of 
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occupation classes, the organization of work under social controls,, 
an increased security, and the release of individual energy for 
creative work._____—■ 

The change in social organization was reflected in the ideas of 
morality and religion that were developing, which now became 
more elaborate, with belief in numerous gods and goddesses, spirits 
and deities. Turner has rightly described this period as “the only 
important period of social and cultural change between the old 
stone age and modem times” for the masses of people. The changes 
led to the foundation of enduring societies which could fashion 
their own instruments of cultural diffusion and transmission from 
generation to generation. Therefore, “in the main, until the rise 
of machine production and industrial cities, all social and cultural 
developments were merely superimposed upon peasants and 
nomads, who lived, worked, believed, and died in the manner of 
their ancestors, generations without end. Upon the continued per¬ 
formance of routines of life organised in neolithic achievements, 
rested the order, stability, and wealth of all subsequent cultures. 
In these routines was taken up that burden of labour in the fields, 
on the plains, and at the simple crafts which was to be the lot of 
common men until very recent times. Even in the most advanced 
industrial nations, it should be recognised, the masses of the popula¬ 
tion are only a few generations away from the organisation of life- 
that came into existence at least ‘seven thousand years ago”. 

If prehistoric man was alive to the difficulties of living on earth, 
he was equally conscious of the needs of life after death, in which, 
he believed. He seems to have evolved an elaborate ritual of 
burial in keeping with this belief. In many places in South India 
strange structures of stone called megal iths o r dolmefis have been 
found. Such a structure is a funerary edifice built of huge stone 
slabs and covered with a stone with a circle of stones surround¬ 
ing it. The .d ead-body was generally interred in an earthen jar, 
which was then let into a pit and half-filled with earth. The dead’ 
man’s tools and weapons, as also grain, were placed in the grave 
which was then closed with a stone slab. However, it is rather 
difficult to relate these megaliths in India to the remote antiquity 
of the prehistoric age. The case with the rock paintings of Sigan- 
pore,, which previously had been claimed as belonging to the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, is similar, and modem opinion is not prepared 
to ascribe them to a time earlier than just a century or so before 
Christ. Prehistoric research in India is still in its infancy, and 
hence the material at our disposal is disappointingly meagre. It' 
was only recently that Indian archaeologists like Dr. Sankalia ear- 
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ried out scientific expeditions and discovered microlithic sites in 
the Narmada and Sabarmati valleys. Bruce Foote laid the founda¬ 
tion of prehistory in India with his collection of antiquities now 
preserved in the Madras Museum. Sporadic efforts have been 
made off and on, but have added little to our existing information. 
No skeletal remains of prehistoric man have yet been found in 
India, and it is only after years of digging and study at the proper 
sites or through accidental discoveries that our picture can become 
fuller, However, in the meantime, with progress in prehistoric 
.archaeology our horizons are widening, and we might claim that 
the outline of the picture is sufficiently distinct. 
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THE CITY 

A RCHAEOLOGY is considered to be a very dry subject, of little 
interest to the layman. The cephalic and nasal indices, and 
the descriptions of pottery shreds and brick fragments are hardly 
calculated to interest anyone other than the specialist who can see 
in the relics of the past the record of the ebb and flow of c iviliza- 
tions. The work of the archseologist is carried on in far-away 
places, and we are apt to consider it to have little immediate bear¬ 
ing on our general understanding of the past. An archaeological 
discovery can, however, be of tremendous interest even to the 
layman, such as the one in 1923, when an Indian archaeologist, 
striking his spade into a mound to study a stupa on a stretch of 
barren land in Sindh some 7 miles from Dokri and 25 miles from 
Larkana, hit instead upon the ruins of a settlement of the Indus 
Valley Civiliz ation. This discovery was so momentous that it 
rendered obsolete all our previous knowledge of and deduction 
about prehistoric Indian life. Indeed, not only did this discovery 
throw new and unsuspected light on ancient history, but it also 
posed some very difficult problems pertaining to cultural develop¬ 
ment and inter-relationship in this land during prehistoric times. 
Prior to this discovery it was cus tomary for us to begin, the cul¬ 
tural history of India with_the coming of the Aryans from, across 
the mountains in the north. The Rg Veda , the most important 
and most ancient prayer book of the Aryans, does, no doubt, occa¬ 
sionally refer to some non-Aryan peoples living in fortified cities 
in those days, with whom the Aryans had to wage long and bitter 
wars before they could take possession of the country. But these 
references are garbed in such poetic terms that it was difficult to 
make much out of them. The discoveries of Mohenjo-daro in 
Sindh'and Harappa in the Punjab now help us to clarify some 
of the little-understood passages of the Rg Veda . Furthermore, 
these discoveries forced us to revise many of our notions about the 
civilizational role and function of the Aryan race in India. 

- Let us consider in detail what these archaeological discoveries 
reveal. The city of Mohenjo-daro was situated on the Indus, and 
Harappa was conveniently sited on the banks of the Ravi. Both 
cities must have been surrounded by walls of mud-brick, with gates 
and towers where, it is surmised, sentries and guards were posted. 
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The city of Mohenjo-daro which, when excavated, was found to 
he in. a better state of preservation than the ruins of Harappa, was 
built according to careful plan. It was divided into regularly laid- 
out wards, The streets ran straight, were fairly wide, and were 
aligned from the east to the west and the north to the south, 
intersecting at right angles. They varied from 9 to 34 feet in 
width and sometimes ran straight for over half a mile. The careful 
planning of the houses and the streets clearly indicates the 
presence of an efficient town-planning aulhortiy. Further indication 
of such an authority could be surmised from the existence of the 
■excellent drainage system as well as the water-supply. 

Of the buildings, three distinct types can be seen at Mohenjo- 
daro. The first type comprised houses, the second may be des¬ 
cribed as the large “public” buildings, while the Great Bath belongs 
to the third type. Burnt brick and mud and gypsum formed the 
building material. Crude brick was generally used for the founda¬ 
tions, as also for the packing of terraces and other exposed parts 
■of the buildings. Walls rising above the ground, exterior as well 
as interior, were built of burnt brick laid in mud or in mud and 
gypsum-mortar combined. The floors were made of brick, laid 
either flat or on edge, the latter method being used almost uniformly 
in the case of the bathrooms or other places where the flooring was 
subjected to excessive wear and tear. The houses show a severely 
plain exterior, with a remarkable absence of decoration. ■■'But it 
is possible that the decoration was made of woodland other perish¬ 
able material, which disappeared due to the ravages of time/ The 
entrance was generally through a large door opening on th6 side 
street. The doors seem to have been used as the principal means 
of admitting light and air. -There are very few windows in those 
houses, and wherever they occur they are of very small dimen¬ 
sions and placed high;* Practically all houses had their own bath¬ 
rooms, and wells nearby. Rubbish-chutes formed an important 
part of the sanitary system. Houses had generally two floors, with 
the living and sleeping rooms on the upper storey, which was con¬ 
nected with the basement by high and narrow-stepped staircases. 
The roofs were flat and wooden, covered with planking and beaten 
earth, with a protective course of brick or other material. Every 
house had an open courtyard, where the kitchen was located in oi 
sheltered corner, with the store-rooms, well-chambers, and bath¬ 
rooms round about, The water was carried off to the principal 
drains through drain-pipes carefully constructed out of burnt brick, 
and rubbish pits and other receptacles were specially provided for 
depositing refuse. The elaborate drainage system of the city is a 
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remarkable feature_of_this .civilisation.. Underneath the principal 
streets and in many lanes lay a main drain, 1 to 2 feet deep, cover¬ 
ed with brick or stone and with sumps and clearance-traps at 
regular intervals. The drains of the houses also had sump-pits 
and were connected to the main drainage system. 

That bathing had some ceremonial significance in the life of the 
people of Mohenjo-daro is indicated by the Great Bath. This Great 
Bath, says Sir John Marshall, “appears to have been a vast hydro¬ 
pathic establishment and the most imposing of all the remains un¬ 
earthed at Mohenjo-daro. Its plan is simple; in the centre an open 
quadrangle with verandahs on its four sides, and at the back of the 
three of the verandahs various galleries and rooms; on the south, 
a long gallery with a small chamber in each corner; on the east, a 
single range of small chambers, including one with a well; on the 
north a group of several halls and fair sized rooms. In the midst 
of the open quadrangle is a large swimming bath, some 39 feet long 
by 23 feet broad and sunk about 8 feet below the paving of the 
court, with a flight of steps at either end, and at the foot of each a 
low platform for the convenience of the bathers who might other¬ 
wise have found the water too deep”. The layout and construction 
of the Great Bath evoke admiration even today. 

Of the other large buildings something resembling a market¬ 
place and a large residential building resembling the palace of Hie 
ruling authority deserve attention. Mention may be made also of 
the group of cottages, some sixteen identically planned structures, 
“each 20 by 12 feet internally and divided into two rooms, one twice 
the size of the other. These are arranged in two parallel rows, 
with a narrow lane on one side and a street on the other, and have 
thin walls suggesting that they were single-storey”. This group 
lies in the north-west area of the excavations, which stood, as Mr. 
Wheeler puts it, “marshalled like a military cantonment and be¬ 
speaks authority”. The carefully built circular working-floors 
nearby suggest the existence of a com mill worked by a consi¬ 
derable labour force. All these indicate a concentration of power 
* and authority, which naturally leads us to consider the probable 
pattern of power in this civilization. 

Besides the two cities, the Harappa culture, as pointed out by 
Piggott, is represented by a large number of small towns and vil¬ 
lages of varying size and status. He further notes that “like the 
contemporary settlements of Sumer and Egypt, the Harappa cul¬ 
ture is essentially linked by great rivers, which have obviously 
been the decisive geographical factors in its expansion and in the 
subsequent preservation of its unity over so large an area”. The 
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two cities evidently give an impression of a highly centralized 
power. As pointed out by Wheeler, “Whatever the source of their 
authority—and a dominant religious element may fairly be assum¬ 
ed—the lords of Harappa administered their city in a fashion not 
remote from that of the priest-kings or governors of Sumer and 
Akkad. ... In Sumer, the wealth and discipline of the city-state 
were vested in the chief deity, i.e., in the priesthood or a priest-king. 
The civic focus was the exalted temple, centre of an elaborate and 
carefully ordered secular administration under divine sanction— 
in essence the picture is one of a rigid and highly evolved bureau¬ 
cratic machine, capable of organising and distributing that surplus 
wealth and defending it, but little conducive it appears to the politi¬ 
cal liberty of the individual.” Judging from the available evidence, 
the civilization of Mohenjo-daro must have been similarly orga¬ 
nised. As Piggott puts it, it is the picture of “a state ruled over 
by priest-kings, wielding autocratic and absolute power from two 
main seats of government, and with the main artery of communica¬ 
tion between the capital cities provided by a great navigable river, 

. ... to maintain the populations of such cities, and of the smaller 
towns to a large extent as well, an agrarian system sufficiently well 
organised to produce the necessary surplus must have existed .... 
The texture of this civilization, therefore, had a highly theocratic 
tinge and implied a social system wherein the unchanging tradi¬ 
tions of the temple were of more account than the ambitions of an 
individual ruler or the secular instability of the court, and in which 
the form of land tenure was dictated by the priestly hierarchy.” 

From the layout and construction of the cities of the Indus 
Valley civilisation it is clear that these were busy urban commer¬ 
cial centres with commercial contacts not only over a wide area in 
this country but also with maritime Egypt. The production and 
distribution of grain must have formed the basis of this economy 
and the storage of grain must have been carried out as a part of 
the agricultural policy of the government. Adjacent to the munici¬ 
pal granaries must have existed the corn-milling centres, which 
must also have formed a part of a state-controlled economy u : ', 
organised labour. The other “state” industries may have t . ■ 
brick manufacture and the supply of wood. In matters of culti¬ 
vation bread-wheat, barley, seasamum, field-peas, and the Indian 
rai were the principal crops, and beef, mutton, pork, poultry, fish, 
and turtles, along with milk and vegetables, completed the Mohenjo- 
darian larder. The animals known and put to domestic use were 
the humped bull, domestic buffalo, goat, sheep, pig, dog—two types: 
the common dog and the other, a type of mastiff—ass, horse, ele- 
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pliant, and camel. The existence of the dog and the cat is very 
curiously brought out by a brick from Chanhu-daro which retains 
the footprints of a dog who was chasing a cat over a brick that was 
in a soft formative stage. Of the people’s dress we have hardly 
any direct evidence. But we may suppose that they dressed in the 
same fashion as the figures discovered in the sites. The garment 
was formed by a shawl-like cloth worn over the left shQulder and 
under the right arm so as to leave the right hand free. The lower 
garment consisted of a piece of cloth worn close to the body, much 
like the dhoti today. The dress materials were mainly cotton and 
wool, and the needles discovered in some sites indicate that stitch¬ 
ing was known. It seems to have been a fashion to wear long beards 
and whiskers, but the upper lip was sometimes shaven clean. Orna¬ 
ments were freely and prominently worn by all classes of society. 
The - ornaments of the rich must have been of gold, while the poor 
had to be content with those made , of copper, heads, shells, and 
terra-cotta. 

Axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrows, clubs and slings were 
the weapons then in use. The chariot was the principal means of 
transport, as much in times of war as in the daily urban life. 

The children of the Indus Valley people, like all children at 
all times, delighted in having toys all around them, even taking 
some to the bathroom. Clay toy carts were the most popular, as 
also were pottery rams, toy birds, models of men and women (the 
ancient dolls), whistles and rattles. 

VOf the religious ideas of the Indus Valley people, we possess 
some very suggestive evidence. There is a figure which has been 
very aptly described by Sir John Marshall as “proto-historic” Siva. 
The god is three-faced and is shown seated in the posture of a Yogi 
on a low throne “with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, 
and toes turned to front, resting on his knees. From wrist to 
shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three 
larger; over his breast is a triangular pectoral or perhaps a series 
' pecklaces .... and round his waist a double band.” Round 
>t him are shown wild animals, closely suggesting the appella- 
.••/d, Pahipati, so commonly applied to Siva," Phallic worship also 
seems to have been prevalent. 

Another important part of their religion was the cult of the 
Mother Goddess. In ancient times this cult spread widely over 
the Near and the Middle East, and from the numerous figures found 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa it seems certain that the Mother 
Goddess was worshipped as a d§iiJUlLfertility-by the Indus Valley 
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people also. The commonest figure is that of a female, almost 
nude, except for a short skirt fastened by a girdle, decked with 
much jewellery and wearing a fan-shaped headgear. It is possible 
that the people regarded her as the "guardian of the house and ihc- 
village”, presiding at child-birth and taking a keen interest in the 
welfare of her worshippers. The Mother Goddess was also known 
in her malevolent aspect which survives even today in certain 
ideas associated with goddesses like Kiili. Incidentally, the origins 
of the cult of Sakti may be traced back to the pre-Aryan Indus 
Valley stage of Indian history. 

Besides the "prdto-historic Siva” and the Mother Goddess, the 
Indus Valley people worshipped certain animals and plants. The 
animals so worshipped were either mythical, like the semi-human 
and-semi-bovine figure (which is shown attacking a horned tiger), 
or'actual; like the rhinoceros, bison, tiger, elephant and buffalo. 
The Worship of trees, water and fire was also widely current, and 
among the trees we can easily see one whose leaves indicate that 
it was the peep id commonly held sacred even today. It was quite 
customary to make sacrificial offering? to tire gods, and human 
sacrifice was probably not unknownV 

In'their funeral practices the Indus Valley people may have 
followed-besides cremation, one of the three methods of (a) com¬ 
plete burial, (b) fractional burial, and (c) post-cremation burial. 
In fractional burials only "a portion of the bones were collected 
and buried after the body had been exposed to beasts and birds”. 
*ln post-cremation burials the remains of a cremated body were 
deposited in urns which were buried later. Cremation, however, 
appears to have been the usual method in the disposal of the dead. s 

OUr information about the Indus Valley civilisation, given in 
the preceding pages, is based on the firm evidence of relics and 
remains excavated from the sites. But a large number of seals 
also have been unearthed, and there has been considerable diffi¬ 
culty in determining the exact nature of these seals as also in deci¬ 
phering the character of the script and language of the Indus Val¬ 
ley people. None has been satisfactorily deciphered so far. The 
only consistent attempt at decipherment is that made by Rev. Fr. 
II. Heras, S. J., in whose opinion the language can be described 
as “proto-Dravidian”. The script is pictographic, with a clear and 
straight and rectilinear character, and a surprising variety of signs. 
At the present stage of our knowledge, however, the seals of 
Mohenjo-daro are almost a sealed book to us, though Fr. Heras 
has succeeded in eliciting much information from them. 
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Who were the people that founded and lived such a remark¬ 
able civilisation and such a complex culture? Nothing quite 
precise and satisfactory seems to be known about the racial com¬ 
position of the Indus Valley people. Among the skeletal remains 
at least four different racial types are disecrnible: the proto- 
Australoidj the Mediterranean,, the Alpinoid, and the Mongoloid^ 
The lower element in the population must have consisted of the 
proto-Australoid type; the predominating Mediterranean must 
have contributed the agricultural and urban features of the whole 
western Indian prehistoric world, and associated with them was 
the Alpine element. The Mongoloid type was an “occasional 
‘foreigner’ from the north-east—the hill country of Nepal or Assam, 
or beyond, possibly from China itself’’. However, the time during 
which this civilisation flourished can be fixed much more precisely. 
“It is not unlikely,” says Mackay, “that the site was established 
as early as the Stone Age.” Sir John Marshall describes it as not 
earlier than 3250 B.C., and Fr. Heras would place the period of this 
civilisation between 5000 B.C. and 2500 B.C. 

Finally, how did this well-developed culture which had spread 
so widely in the land, and had contacts with the maritime civilisa¬ 
tion of Egypt, come by its end? That there must have been an 
invasion at some time during its life is clearly indicated by the 
discovery of skeletons lying in contorted positions on staircases, 
suggesting that the helpless inhabitants were attempting to flee 
the sword of the invader. There is also evidence of fire and flood. 
The exact mode of its disappearance we do not know, and in the 
present state of our knowledge we can only surmise that nature and 
man must have combined to cause its complete annihilation. But 
‘though thg/'people disappeared, their culture lived on, albeitjin 
vestigesVlt is certain that the Indus Valley civilisation made many 
contributions to the enrichment of Indian culture. There are many 
aspects of this culture which have survived in the present Hindu¬ 
ism. The cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, as also those of 
animal and tree worship and river woi'ship, are some of the ele¬ 
ments which can be linked with the Indus Valley culture. Again, 
the ancient Indian punch-marked coins have many signs which 
closely resemble the symbols to be found in the Indus script, and 
it is highly probable that ancient coinage, in the use of symbols, 
was indebted very substantially to the still remoter Indus culture. 
The cult of PaJupati, the Yogi, phallic worship, and perhaps some 
of the characteristics of ancient Indian script, are other reminders 
of this glorious civilisation. Thus the Indus Valley Indian, con¬ 
tributed something of lasting significance to the culture of his 
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country,/Fire, sword, flood and earthquake may destroy a people, 
but a portion at least of their culture abides as a component of 
.subsequent civilisation or civilisations. 
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THE HORSEMEN AND THE LANDED GENTRY 

M OHENJO-DARO and Harappl, as fax* as our information goes. 

disappeared as mysteriously as, in far subsequent times, they 
were to be discovered fortuitously by archaeologists. The pro¬ 
blems that the buried cities of Sind and the Punjab pose are as 
baffling a s their re-discovery was thrilling. We have noticed on 
the preceding pages that the Indus Valley culture left a rich legacy: 
we are gradually discerning the extent of this legacy to latter-day 
Indian culture, and its interpenetration. We will touch upon this 
aspect at several points of this narrative, and as we proceed we 
will be in a better position to understand the composite nature of 
ancient Indian culture to which the Indus Valley was contributory. 
Presently we shall discuss another process in the enrichment of 
Indian life. The source of this is in the culture brought with them 
by people who stormed into the Punjab from across the moun¬ 
tains. These people are the Aryans. 

When the Aryans entered India through the passes in the 
mountains of the North-West, or across Lhe then fertile tracts ol 
Baluchistan which now look such a forbidding desert, they came 
in search of a land where they could settle down and live happily 
ever after. We do not yet know precisely where the Aryans ori¬ 
ginally lived, but there is reason to believe that South Russia wa s 
their last united home. From here they must have started to mig¬ 
rate initiating the most spectacular event in recorded history, des¬ 
tined to change the life of millions scattered across large areas. 
En route the horde split up into two groups, one of whom going 
westward became the ancestor of a large section of Europeans, and 
the other wended its way eastwards. Of the latter, some settled 
in Persia while the rest proceeded farther afield and swarmed into 
India. And-these.. Aryan s are our ancestors who gave us the gift 
of the Sanskrit language, the horse, and a religion that was vastly 
different from the "beliefs entertained by the pre-Aryans. The 
coming of the Aryans into this land must have been spread over a 
long period of time, and must have also proceeded in several stages 
in which group after group found its way into the land of the Seven 
Rivers. 

In the Punjab and Sind there then lived a number of tribal 
groups. As the Aryans trooped in they had to wage war with these 
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tribes and dispossess them of their lands. Our only source of in¬ 
formation about this period is the Rg Veda, the major Prayer-Book 
of the Aryans. The Rg Veda is unique in many respects. It is 
the earliest literary record of the Aryan race, and it was handed 
down through the centuries by oral tradition from generation to 
generation. For millions in this country it is the most sacred book. 
It conveys a vivid account of the religious beliefs and practices 
of our Aryan ancestors. From the point of view of language and 
literary beauty it stands unrivalled in the wide range of Indian 
religious literature and even in its philosophic content it ranks high. 

The Rg Veda, tells us that the Ai-yan advance into India was 
very strenuously resisted by a number of tribes who were the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of the land. The Aryans describe their enemies 
as dark in complexion, noseless or flat-nosed, of harsh speech, not 
honouring the Aryan gods, not observing the Aryan religious ritual, 
but rich in material possessions and living in fortified cities. They 
are named Dasas, Asuras, Panis and Kllcatas. The Aryan invaders 
finally triumphed over the non-Aryans, many of whom were killed, 
enslaved or driven further inland. 

In this land which the Aryans conquered from tlieir enemies 
were founded the early Aryan settlements. The entire landscape 
was dominated by a number of rivers watering the wide and rolling 
plains, with the Himalayas looming large in the north. The major 
rivers constantly referred to in the Rg Veda are the Vitasta 
(Jhelum), Asiknl (Chenab), Parusnl (Ravi), Vipas (Beas), and 
Satadru (Sutlej). On the east lay the Jamuna and beyond it, 
though not very familiar yet, the Ganges. The Sarasvati is cele¬ 
brated as a great river; the other rivers mentioned are Kubhft 
(Kabul), Suvastu (Swat), Krumu (Kurram), and Gomati (Go- 
mul). Though fairly close to the sea-line, the Aryans do not seem 
to have been familiar with the ocean and quite ignorant of its 
mysteries of ebb and flow. The brilliant dawn spreading its golden 
splendour across the fertile plains was a phenomenon which capti¬ 
vated the Aryan imagination; the hymns addressed to Usas, the 
goddess of dawn, are some of the most beautiful compositions in 
the Rg Veda, 

The Aryan community was at this time organised into a num¬ 
ber of tribes. Of these five were, the most prominent, namely, the 
Yadus, the Turvaias, the Druyhus, the Anus, and the Purus. Be¬ 
sides these there were the Gandharis, the Pakthas (Pukhtoons), 
the Alinas, Bhalanas, Vi&nins, Sivas, and the, Kekayas. Each 
tribe had its own king, very often hereditary—though there are 
reminiscences of an elective kingship—who functioned both as the 
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tribal military leader and the administrative head. The king was 
no despot, for there were the SabkHs and the Samitis (assemblies) 
who had frequently to be wooed and pleased. Information of a 
political nature pertaining to this period is very scanty, though we 
hear much of Divodasa and his successor Sudasa who are the most 
outstanding kings of this age. Divodasa, the Servant of Heaven, 
was a great warrior .who humbled the pride of the Purus, Yadus 
and the Turvasas, andr defeated the Dasa chief, Sambara, as also 
the Fanis. Sudasa is celebrated in the saga of the Battle of the 
Ten Kings which was fought on the banks of the Parusni. The 
immediate cause of this battle seems to have been the rivalry bet¬ 
ween the two priests Vasistha and Viswamitra. VaSistha was the 
head priest of Sudasa while Viswamitra championed the cause of 
the confederacy of the ten kings of the tribes of the Purus, Yadus 
and others. Sudasa emerged victorious from the field of battle, 
demolished a number of cities, annexed the territory of the Anus, 
and humiliated the Turvasas, Druyhus and the Bharatas. The 
Battle of the Ten Kings was followed by an amalgamation of the 
Trusthus and the Bharatas into a single nation, wherein the Purus 
also finally merged themselves. 

These Aryans—who rode swift chargers and drove in wooden 
chariots, conquered the non-Aryans, and fought amongst themselves 
—were a pastoral-agricultural community. The city proper plays 
no part in their life. The centre of security and social life was 
the stockaded village. Cattle formed the chief source of their 
wealth, and barter the main form of exchanging surplus goods. 
They lived in patriarchal families in which, though the father was 
the sole power, women were duly honoured. Child-marriages 
were unknown and widow-remarriage was frequent. The over¬ 
riding desire was to have a household full of sons and grandsons, 
with the storehouse filled with grain and with large herds of cattle 
contentedly chewing the cud in the sheds outside. Polygamy was 
practised but polyandry was unknown. 

. The Sabha was a council as well as a club where the latest 
gossip of the pioneer-settlement was hotly discussed and fortunes 
won and lost over a game of dice. The chief sport was chariot- 
racing, and the favourite drink surS. This was a liquor distilled 
from grain, strong enough to set the tongue loose and make the 
gait unsteady within a very short time. Soma was the sacrificial 
drink brewed at the time of ritual from the plant brought from a 
long distance and mixed with milk, sour milk or barley. Meat 
formed a substantial part of the diet, which also included milk and 
milk-products, vegetables and fruits. Beef was iiot yet taboo 
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though the cow had already begun to acquire sanctity. The Vlv: 
(lute), Viina. (flute), and the drum were the musical instruments 
in use to assist the singer and the dancer in their ecstatic rhythm. 
For dress they used two pieces of cloth worn as the lower and the 
upper garments. Cotton and wool were the materials from which 
the dresses were made, and gold the chief material for making orna¬ 
ments like necklaces or ear-rings. Great care was bestowed on 
dressing the hair, which was worn long in braids. 

The organisation of society in the Rg Vedic age was fairly 
.simple. A certain specialisation of functions had already been 
developed, leading to the formation of occupational classes like the 
warrior-administrator, the priest, and the agriculturist-artisan. 
These three classes belonged to the Aryan or conquering Tace and 
amongst them were distributed the higher sorts of duties, while the 
slaves taken from among the vanquished non-Aryan population 
performed all the low and menial tasks in the sei*vice of the victors. 
They were the proverbial hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
without any part to play in the social and political life of the Aryan 
community, and living entirely on its periphery and by its suffer¬ 
ance, In the occupational-class hierarchy, the KSatriya occupied 
the highest level, the priest came next, and the Vaiiya, the agricul- 
turist-cum-artisan class, formed the masses in the Aryan community. 
Compared to the sophistication of urban life evidenced in Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, Aryan life seems to have been very simple, 
wherein much of the organisational complexity and civic grace of 
an urban commercial centre were absent. Agriculture and catlle- 
rearing, as remarked earlier, were the main occupations, and trade 
and commerce, based as they were on barter, occupied an almost 
negligible part in the economic life of the people. 

The Rg Veda is essentially a religious book and thus gives 
abundant information on the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Aryans, They believed in and worshipped a host of gods. These 
gods were personifications of nature and natural phenomena like 
the sun and the constellations and thunder. Some of them, like 
Varuna, were imagined tb dwell in heaven, others were gods of the 
mid-air like Indra, while others from amongst the 33 gods wor¬ 
shipped by the Rg Vedic Aryans were terrestrial gods like Agni. 
The commonest form of worship was sacrificial offerings, either of 
milk and grain or of animal oblations. Some of these gods are des¬ 
cribed as mighty and moral like Varuna, others are essentially 
war-gods like Indra, and some are terrible like Rudra. Besides 
their belief in gods, the Aryans also believed in the law of Rta. 
which to them, was a cosmic law according to which all things, had 
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their being and movement in life, and to which all, including the 
gnds, were subject. ‘ In course of time these beliefs developed into a 
complex set of philosophical ideas on the one hand, and a propor¬ 
tionate development in the sacrificial ritual on the other, necessitat¬ 
ing the rise of the priestly class who could devote considerable lime 
to the task of learning it and thus specialise in it. The sacrifice, 
besides being a religious ritual, was also a social function, and alter 
some of the big sacrifices like the Rajasuya and the Ahcam edha 
(coronation and horse sacrifices) there was considerable merriment. 
The puroliita was the royal chaplain who performed all the import¬ 
ant sacrifices on behalf of the king and often accompanied the royal 
forces to the field of battle, there to pray to the gods to ensure vic¬ 
tory for his patron. As sacrifice developed in its ritualistic aspect, 
it brought into being a type of liturgical texts called the Bnihmaaa s 
which give elaborate instructions concerning the correct perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifices. With passage of time these texts were fol¬ 
lowed by another type of text called the Aranyakas, in which were 
presented mystic interpretations of the sacrifice. But that belongs 
to a later age and another section of this book. 

Such was the life of the Aryans during the period of the Rg 
Veda, which was completed by 1,500 B.C., and in the land of the 
many rivers. During this age the Aryans lived in the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern limit of their expansion touching the Jamuna. 
The Ganges is mentioned only twice in the Rg Veda. Similarly the 
banyan tree, so characteristic of the interior parts of India, is not 
yet known, and among the wild animals the lion figures as a denizen 
of the deserts but not the tiger who prowled in the dense jungles 
further south and east. As population increased, the Aryans began 
to press inland and the scene shifted from the Punjab to the land of 
the Kurus which was the region round modern Delhi. Along with 
this change in the surroundings came a change, though not very- 
abrupt and wide, in the economic basis of life. As the scene shifted, 
the age that was brought into being was the heroic age so familiar 
to us in the verses of the MahabhSrata and the Romayana. This 
was an age of great land-owners, the greatest of whom was the 
king himself. Its rhythm echoed to the clash of arms and the blast 
of the baltle-hom. It was an age of chivalry, an age in which the 
strong and the mighty few lorded over and protected the weak and 
the many. The ethics of this heroic age was the norm of the battle¬ 
field dominated by the well-trained Kiatriya who considered it a 
matter of shame to refuse a challenge to fight or gamble or drink. 

To such an age we are introduced by the great epics of India. 
The epics, as they stand, have undergone several priestly revision- 
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but the essential warrior-spirit peeps out from the mass of verses, 
replete with priestly moralising and sermons at the most unexpect¬ 
ed places. These two epics belong to two totally different genre; 
the Mahablvirata, in spite of its priestly redactions, is essentially a 
saga of war and hatred in which titans clash and the earth trembles 
for fear of ci’acking. The Ramayana is a fairly unified and classical 
poem relating the trials and tribulations of Rama and his ultimate 
triumph.- The MaJuibharata, on the other hand, is vast, both in 
subject matter and in bulk, and so popular has it become with 
the Indian people that there is a saying that: ‘‘What is not in 
the Mahabhjrata is not worth knowing.” Romance and intrigue, 
violence and piety, jostle together within the framework of its 
•capacious canvas, and from childhood to old age the Indian does 
not find any situation in his life concerning which he cannot obtain 
■enlightenment in the verses of the great epic. 

At the core of this enormous mass of poetical workmanship in 
the Mahabharata lies the saga of the house of the BhSralas. The 
comparatively insignificant Puru-Bharatas of the Vedic days now 
hold the centre of the stage. They are in this age settled in the 
area extending from the Saraswati to the Ganges and their king¬ 
dom is divided into three parts with its capital at Hastinapura, 
which has been identified with a place near present-day Meerut in 
Uttar Pradesh. As the story opens, we find the blind Dhrtarastra 
wearing an uneasy crown, as his sons, the Kauravas, and his 
nephews, the Pandavas (the sons of Pandu), grow up into a virile 
adolescence. The princes are trained by the great teacher Drona. 
The Pandavas prove themselves more talented and accomplished, 
and so excite the jealousy of their cousins, who are a hundred in 
number. By stratagem the Kauravas beguile the Pandavas into 
.spending a night in a very cleverly constructed house of lac which 
goes up in flames at a pre-arranged moment. But the Pandavas 
make a lucky escape and while living in disguise marry Draupadl, 
the daughter of King Drupada. On their return to the capital they 
are induced to play a gambling match in which they are worsted by 
the clever and intriguing Kauravas and have to suffer a long exile. 
‘They are back fi'om exile and demand their patrimony which is re • 
fused. Thus event after event follows leading to a mighty cres¬ 
cendo, resulting in the eighteen days war in which the Kauravas 
.are utterly destroyed by the Pandavas who have Krsna on their 
side. But neither are the Pandavas happy as they march victori¬ 
ously into Hastinapura, for they see death and destruction all 
around. They place Pariksita, the grandson of Arjuna, on the 
.throne and travel on the long way to heaven. 
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The Bharata war must have been fought some time during 
1000-900 B. C, The civilisation at this time is still rural-agricultural 
in which wealth exists in the form of land. The money- 
economy is not yet firmly established, and racial and cultural fusion 
has not yet assumed a well-rounded form. In the form as found 
today, our epic has been so much weighted with priestly inter¬ 
polations, asides, and so much of it is apocryphal as to be a very 
unreliable guide to this truly heroic age. But from what can be 
read between the lines we can see bravery and revenge, generosity 
and ruthlessness. There are also many points in it which are a 
fruitful source of endless controversy, and of great delight to the 
scholar. With the mythological and religious aspects of this work 
we have little to do here, and we turn to the strictly historical 
part of this great epic. 

The epic opens with a description of the great serpent sacrifice 
performed by Janamejaya, the son of Pariksita. Pariksita married 
a Madra princess and ruled for 24 years, dying at the fairly ripe age 
of 60. His successor Janamejaya conquered Taxila and performed 
an Aswamedha. His capital was Asandivat, probably identical with 
the old Kaurava capital of Hastinapura. His three brothers were 
Bhlmasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena. Janamejaya was followed by 
Satanika, Asvamedhadatta, Adhlsimha Krsna and Nicaksu. It was 
in the reign of NicakSu that the capital Hastinapura was washed 
away by the Ganges and tire place of administration shifted to a 
distance of 300 miles to the south to Kausambi, which has been 
identified with modern Kosam, 30 miles west of Allahabad. But 
tire Kauravas had already passed their prime of power, and the 
scene now shifts to Videha. 

In Videha in the 7th century B. C., ruled Janaka, famous both 
as patron of learning and a philosopher. His kingdom comprised 
the region now included in the modern district of Tirhut in North 
Bihar. Its capital was Mithila, identified with the town of Janakpur 
on the Nepal border. It is probable that Janaka of Videha was a 
contemporary of Nicaksu. Janaka is celebrated in our ancient 
religious literature as a philosopher king to whose court flocked 
thinkers from far and wide. 

With the passage of centuries a great change was coming over 
the land. The centre of political and cultural activity shifted to 
Magadha, where, after the initial conflict, an Aryan-non-Aryan 
cultural synthesis was in the offing. The essential Indianness with 
which we have to reckon in later centuries was coming into being. 
We have to turn to the Buddhist and Jain books for information on 
this great adventure which was to be the first act of a great and 
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majestic drama. It was an age when prophets like Gautama the 
Buddha, and Maliavlra the Jina, walked this Indian earth, lighting 
the torch of reason and humanism and unleashing great creative 
energies in the Indian people in the realm of philosophy, religion 
and art—energies which were threatened with extinction by the 
barren ritualism of the Brahmanas. Again, it was about this time 
that the atmosphere was charged with revolutionary ideas which 
dared encompass the universe and reduce it to the Self. Of these 
we shall hear more when we deal with Indian philosophy in later 
pages. 

In economic life, too, there was coming into being a great 
change. In the Buddhist texts the Karsirpana , a square coin of the 
punch-mark variety is very frequently mentioned. Along with the 
feudal lord, owning many acres of fertile land, we are told also of the 
great trader and banker, the Srestin, ranging all over the country 
along forest and desert trail with precious merchandise in pur-suit 
of gain. Now wealth was released from its bondage to acres of 
land and the slow-moving feet of cattle, and acquired a mobile and 
portable form in the shape of currency. The Buddhist and Jain 
literature, which is our main source of information, repeatedly 
speaks of the kahdpana (lulrsapana), a copper coin, and it is this 
literature that makes of the merchant and banker its emergent hero. 
Often enough we hear of the KSatriya, immensely proud of his noble 
lineage, but beside him stands, now thrown into prominent relief, 
the figure of an Anathapindika who had money enough to spread 
across a large plot of land, the price demanded for it by a prince 
Jeta. On this plot was built the famous Jetavana monastery where 
the Buddha spent many tranquil retreats. Through the pages of 
these books we see the merchant driving his long caravan across 
the forest and desert trails in search of profit. We hear of guilds 
of workmen and artisans acquiring great prominence and power 
whereby the once neglected Vaiiiya becomes an object of respect 
and attention. At is significant that it is this new class thrown up 
by the emergent money-economy that gives generous patronage to 
Buddhism and Jainism because these religions set such little store 
by the accident of birth and reckoned a man’s worth in terms of 
his thoughts and actions. In unmistakable terms do these wojrks 
tell us that the primitive feudalism of a heroic, age was giving place 
/to mercantilism, and this little noticed revolution was about to 
create a new society with a new social outlook. 

We also notice a parallel and equally significant change in the 
pattern of political life. If in economic activity the merchant and 
tile banker come to the forefront, in the matter of state organisa- 
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t*on we see a tendency towards the establishment of an imperial 
State with its hierarchy of bureaucrats and large armies. The 
Buddhist texts speak of a large number of peoples and states, as 
many as sixteen, which are eventually reduced to four and later 
merge into the nascent imperialism of Magadha. Our earliest list 
speaks of the Amgas, Magadhas, Kasis and Kosalas, Vajis and Mal- 
las, Cetis and Vamsas, Kurus and Pancalas, Macchas and Surasenas, 
Assakas and Avantis, GSndhjras and Kambojas, Kalingas, Soviras 
and Videhas. The political chequer-board, however, is witnessing 
some swift changes, for Kosala annexes Kasi, Assaka is merged with 
Avanti, and Amga becomes a part of Magadha. Monarchy becomes 
the standard form of government, though there are vigorous republi¬ 
can peoples like the Licchavis, Mallas, and the Sakyas among whom 
was bom Gautama the Buddha. 

Of these states four stand out as the most prominent. These 
were Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa and Avanti. From his capital at 
Rajagrha, Bimbisara, a friend and devotee of the Buddha, ruled over 
Magadha. He was a capable ruler who reigned for 52 years. 
Magadha roughly corresponds to the present Patna and Gaya dis¬ 
tricts of South Bihar. Bimbisara’s end, unfortunately, was very 
tragic; his own son Ajatasatru tortured him to death, and his wife, 
a sister of King Pasenadi of Kosala, died of grief. After her death 
Pasenadi confiscated the village of Kasi given to his sister as dowry, 
and this led to a war with Ajatasatru in which this impetuous 
Magadhan was taken captive but was later released. Ajatasatru 
also fought and destroyed the Licchavis of Vesali; and it was during 
his reign that the foundations of the later imperial capital of Patali- 
putra were laid. 

Agnidatta or Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, is a more dignified 
figure. Educated at Taksaslla, the most famous seat of learning of 
those days, he was a diligent ruler, a follower of the Buddha and 
a keen conversationalist. He desired to be matrimonially related 
to the Sakyas but was cheated into marrying a beautiful slave. His 
son Vidudabha avenged this insult by massacring the haughty 
clansmen of the Buddha. 

The story of Vasavadatta highlights the personalities of Udayana 
tlie king of the Vatsas, and Pradyota the ruler of Avanti. Prad- 
yota, nicknamed the Fierce, wanted to possess the secret of a charm 
which Udayana knew. To this end, Udayana was taken captive 
and thrown into gaol. He could purchase his release by giving 
away the secret of the charm to his captor. Udayana was willing 
to part with the secret of the charm, hut not to a king who could 
make merry when another king of equal rank like the sovereign of 
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the Vatsas was suffering in gaol. So Pradyota asked his daughter 
to be the pupil and, knowing Udayana’s romantic disposition, he 
pretended to his daughter that the teacher was a leper. Likewise 
he told Udayana that his pupil was a hunchback who would be 
sitting behind a curtain (at the time Udayana would impart the 
knowledge). This, Pradyota thought was a necessary precaution 
for Vasavadaltl was a very charming maiden and if allowed to come 
into personal contact with the attractive Udayana would fall in love 
with him. Thus, with a curtain effectively separating teacher from 
pupil, the instruction commenced. Viisavadatta, however, mispro¬ 
nounced some words of the charm which Udayana was reciting for 
her to memorise. This provoked Udayana into an angry remark: 
“You are not only a hunchback but a dullard as well. I believe 
your lips are too thick and your cheeks too podgy for you to pro¬ 
nounce this correctly. I am tempted to chastise you. Say it this 
way.” But back came an equally angry retort: “Villain of a leper! 
How dare you call me a hunchback.” Surprised at this, Udayana 
lifted the curtain and stood facing a winsome maiden. Mutual 
anger was quickly transformed into love, and the pair eloped on 
horseback, evading an exciting chase by guards by strewing silver 
coins in the path of the pursuers. 

While the princes and potentates of Magadha and the neigh¬ 
bouring states were thus engaged in war and conquest, matrimonial 
alliances and annexations, the North-West was suffering a different 
kind of fate. The multiplicity of the mutually hostile peoples and 
their states in the Punjab was very tempting to a foreign invader 
to try his hand at invasion and conquest. Persia was gradually 
emerging into an imperial power, and in the reign of Cyrus (558 
to 530 B. C.) the Persians tried an unsuccessful invasion of India. 
But the armies of Cyrus destroyed the city of Kapisa (north of 
Kabul). During the reign of Darius I (522 to 486 B.C.) the Indus 
Valley was incorporated into the Persian empire. It was described 
as the richest and most populous of the satrapies, paying a tribute 
of 360 talents of gold dust, which would be about 3 million pounds 
sterling. The Persian dominions in India stretched from Herat 
and Kandahar through the north-western Punjab and included the 
whole of Sind and a considerable part of Punjab east of the Indus. 
This Persian rule in India continued during the time of Xerxes 
(486 to 465 B. C.) and came to an end only with the Greek conquest 
of Persia. The two centuries of Persian rule in India, though politi¬ 
cally only of marginal interest, were culturally of great significance. 
There was a brisk Indo-Persian trade, and the introduction of the 
Kharosthi script, an off-shoot of the Aramic, and written from right 
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to left, was another aspect of the Persian influence in India. The 
Maurya court was under strong Persian influence, traces of which 
are also reflected in the art of the times. But that belongs to a 
later date. 

In the heart of India above the Vindhyus imperial destiny had 
already bidden Magadha to rise and proceed from strength to 
strength. The tendency of imperial expansion which began with 
the absorption of Atnga, culminated two centuries later in the rise 
of the Maurya empire. There were accelerated historical events; 
and four generations after Ajatasatru, a new dynasty, that of the 
Siiunagas, began to rule over Magadha. Son of a Licchavi Raja and 
a courtesan, Sisunaga was an intrepid warrior who crushed the 
power of the kingdom of Avanli. Much of the history of this period 
is still shrouded in uncertainty, and it is only with Mahapadma, the 
founder of the Nanda dynasty, that some welcome light glimmers- 
in. The Purdnas contemptuously describe Mahapadma as of low 
lineage, a barber who by his looks won the heart of the queen of 
the last of the Sisunagas, and used his cunning to murder the king. 
He is also described as a destroyer of Ksatriyas and a powerful 
monarch at whose hands the Iksvakus, Pancalas, KaSis, Haihayas, 
Asmakas, Kurus and others suffered eclipse. The Greek sources 
add that these Nanda kings maintained a huge standing army of 
cavalry and infantry numbering 20,000 each, 2,000 chariots, and 
3,000 elephants. The Nanda rule extended over Kalinga and per¬ 
haps over considerable portions of the Deccan, and the king pos¬ 
sessed enormous wealth. Thus stage by stage the imperial strides 
of Magadha covered Ainga, Kafi, Kosala, Videha, Avanti, Kalinga 
and the Deccan. This was the state of affairs when in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B.C. an avaricious king Dhanananda ruled at Pataliputra and’ 
the legions of Alexander stormed into the Punjab. 

It was in the year 326 B.C. that Macedonia’s man of destiny,. 
Alexander’, looked across the spurs of the Hindukush and scanned 
the Indain horizon. What he aimed at was no sporadic raid. He 
had shaken the Persian empire to its foundations, and before him 
in the Punjab sprawled a number of mutually antagonistic states, 
an easy prey for a skilled and designing conqueror. The terrain 
leading into India was difficult and the tribes inhabiting it were- 
wild and ferocious. But with hard fighting and ruthless manoeuvr¬ 
ing Alexander strengthened his outposts and garrisons. Some time- 
between December 327 and January 326 B.C. the Greek army 
crossed the Khyber Pass and descended to the Indus. Shortly be¬ 
fore this the old king of Taxila and his son Ambhi promised help to- 
Alexander in his invasion, inspired as they were by the fear of their 
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rival Poms or Paurava who ruled between the Jhelum and the 
Ravi, Alexander’s legions crossed the Indus across a hastily con¬ 
structed bridge. His army numbered some 30,000 men and con¬ 
sisted of Macedonian infantry and cavalry, as also horsemen from 
Iran, Hindukush and Central Asia. Organised into two groups, this 
army excelled in the tactical use of the horse for swift and clever 
military manoeuvring. One group was led by Hephaestion and 
Perdicas moved along' the south bank of the Kabul through the 
Khyber Pass emerging in the plains of Peshawar where it defeated 
the Indian king Astakaraja of Puskalavali who was killed after a 
brave fight. The other group was led by Alexander himself and 
had to fight the people of the hills. In the spi'ing of 326 B.C. Amblii 
surrendered, and as Alexander received tribute from the defeated 
and the frightened, he also heard a message of defiance from Porus 
as he sat in his durbar full of pomp and pageantry. 

Alexander accepted the challenge and crossed the Jhelum 
under very difficult conditions. There Porus awaited the Greek 
invader with a formidable force of 30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 
.300 chariots and 200 elephants, a force which appeared impressive 
but turned out to be, in the final analysis, unwieldy. Just before 
the engagement it rained and the ground became slippery. The 
Greeks made masterly use of the striking power of their cavalry 
and charged the Indians, throwing them in utter confusion. Con¬ 
fusion led to disorderly retreat as the Greeks closed in on the base 
of the Indian army. Hie much-boosted elephant became a tragic 
liability, and there was considerable slaughter. Porus himself was 
seriously wounded and taken prisoner but was treated with due 
honour and consideration by the Macedonian victor. Alexander 
had won a signal victory and planned to march forward. But the 
.areas conquered by him rose in revolt and his army clamoured to 
go back home. Alexander had won battles but not the people, and 
with a heavy heart the Greek army began its return journey. That 
was in the year 325 B. C... . A year later the great Greek general 
died on the way to Greece. 

Alexander had come and gone. The history of his campaign 
is treated at great length by historians, which is as it should be. 
But what is the significance of his invasion in the history of 
India? Politically it was a storm that pulls down trees and leaves 
rubble behind. It was a spectacular military adventure during 
which numerous battles were won but little territory really con¬ 
quered. During its course, Indian treachery as well as Indian 
heroism and unity were seen in the ponduct of kings like Ambhi 
and Porus. But its indirect results were many. The invasion left 
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behind many Greek settlements in north-western India which en¬ 
couraged Greco-Indian cultural contacts and exchange. Alexander’s 
invasion destroyed the kingdoms and petty principalities of the 
Punjab, and thus was created a political vacuum which was later to 
be filled by the power of Candragupta Maurya. 
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THE IMPERIAL STATE AND AFTER 

A S Porus and Alexander faced each other on the banks of thc- 
Jhelum, in distant Pataliputra ruled Dhanananda, the last of 
the Nanda Icings. His treasury was full and his army mighty, but 
he was despised for his low birth and his miserly habits. The 
thunder of Alexander’s march seems to have perturbed him little, 
as he counted the gold in his treasury and longed for more. But 
this was not the case with Candragupta, a scion of the Maurya 
clan, A posthumous son brought up by foresters, he must have 
been a silent witness to the Macedonian advance. With him was 
his counsellor Visnugupta, a Brahmin whose heart harboured 
thoughts of revenge. As the Brahmin and his ward moved among 
the warriors and townsmen of the Punjab, they studied the 
significance of the Greek invasion and bided their time. 

Visnugupta, who was known as Canakya or Kautilya, was a 
learned Brahmin of Taxila. In search of recognition for his learn¬ 
ing he had gone to Pataliputra, where he was insulted by the Nanda 
king. He swore vengeance and left the capital. On his way he 
came upon the young Candragupta playing in a wood. Recognis¬ 
ing signs of promise in the youth, Canakya took Candragupta along 
with him and had him trained in the arts of war and of government. 
Later an army was recruited, and Candragupta started the cam¬ 
paign which was to win him the throne of Magadha. Pie seems to 
have been foiled in his first attempt, and was compelled to retreat. 
He then regrouped his forces, overwhelmed the border states and 
advanced to the capital. Candragupta stormed the gates of Patali¬ 
putra, marched through its streets, .and put Dhanananda to the 
sword. The people rejoiced that the wicked Nanda was dead, and 
, Canakya was happy that his ambition was fulfilled and that destiny 
had chosen his ward for an imperial career. 

When Dhanananda was killed in 322 B.C., a new dynasty, the 
Maurya, was established. For a few years thereafter Candra¬ 
gupta was busy consolidating his position in the East and West. 
His power was gravely endangered in 304 B.C., when Seleucos 
Nicator, a distinguished general of Philip of Macedon, attempted to 
emulate the exploits of Alaxander. He crossed the Indus, and 
hoped to conduct a victorious route march through the land of Ind. 
But he had reckoned without Candragupta. The Mauryan armies 
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rushed to the North and indicted a crushing defeat on the invader. 
The result was a treaty of alliance by which Seleucos ceded to 
Candragupta parts of the four rich and extensive satrapies of 
Archosia (Kandahar), Paropanisadac (Kabul), Asia (Herat), and 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan) in return for a gift of 500 war elephants. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of Candragupta with 
a daughter of Seleucos. The friendly relations thus established 
between the two powers were further strengthened by the arrival 
of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at the court of Pataliputra, 
the Maurya capital. 

Candragupta has been rightly described as the first historical 
emperor of India. From his rich and populous capital he ruled 
over a vast empire stretching from Kabul in the north-west to 
Mysore in the south, and from Saurastra in the west to Bengal and 
Assam in the east, covering almost the whole of India. For the 
first time in the history of India there was a power, the strength of 
which could be felt all over the land and by which the multiplicity 
of principalities was transformed into the unity of an imperial State. 
The Vindhyas were no longer a barrier and a line of demarcation 
between North and South, they became merely a landmark in a 
mighty journey. 

The administration of this vast imperial State raised intricate 
problems of polity, which, however, were courageously faced and 
wisely solved by Candragupta with the help of his friend, philo¬ 
sopher and guide, Canakya who, it is probable, was his constant 
counsellor, Canakya is the reputed author of the ArthaJastra, the 
celebrated work on polity. Faced with the problem of maintaining 
a vast imperial State on slow means of communication, the Mauryan 
administration was a finely wrought balance of power whereby a 
maximum centralisation of power was paralleled by the largest de¬ 
centralisation of authority over the lower levels of the State ma¬ 
chine. The empire was divided into provinces ruled over by vice¬ 
roys, who were often princes of the royal family. The provinces 
were further divided into districts, and the smallest unit of ad¬ 
ministration was the immemorial Indian village in the charge of the 
village headman who collected revenue and maintained law and 
order on behalf of the emperor. To maintain close contact between 
the emperor and his officers on the one hand and the emperor and 
the people on the other, the Mauryan State made extensive use of 
reporters, agents and spies who operated all over the empire, closely 
watched the officers, and kept the emperor well-informed. 

Of Candragupta’s personal life we are given a brilliant descrip¬ 
tion by Megasthenes. The emperor spent most of his time super- 
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vising the administration of his vast territory. He rarely slept 
during the daytime. As supreme judge he heard cases in the 
imperial court during the whole day without interruption. The 
palace was open to all, and the king kept himself informed on all 
subjects of interest to his people. 

Having himself come to power by violence, Candrgupta feared 
intrigue, and elaborate precautions were taken to guard the im¬ 
perial person. The posting of female guards was a prominent fea¬ 
ture of court life, and according to Sanskrit accounts the emperor 
never slept in the same bedroom twice. The public appearances 
<of the emperor were occasions of great pomp and splendour. He 
drove in state to the hall of justice, the royal hunt, and on the 
occasion of the “hair-washing” ceremony. Megasthenes says: “The 
care of the royal person is entrusted to women when he goes out 
to hunt; it is a kind of Bacchic procession, surrounded by women 
who form a circle .... some of the women are in chariots, some on 
horseback, some on elephants, fully armed as in war.” When the 
king drove out to hunt “a rope is attached to mark the road, and it 
is death for anyone to go past it among the women. Drummers 
and bell-ringers lead the way. In his hunting enclosure the king 
shoots with a bow from an elevated place, two or three armed 
women stand beside him. When hunting in a place not enclosed he 
shoots from an elephant.” The king lived in a magnificent palace 
which had gilded pillars and was enclosed in an extensive park. 

The capital Pataliputra was built at the confluence of two rivers, 
the Ganges and the Son, and was oblong in its layout. It was 
miles in length and 1 mile in width and was surrounded on all sides 
by a huge wall protected by a moat. The wall had 64 gates and 
570 towers. The fortification^ were among the strongest in the 
world, although they were built of wood and unburat brick. The 
palace was easily the, most imposing building in the city filled with 
wonders “with which neither Memnonian Susa in ail its glory nor 
the magnificence of Ekbatana can hope to vie; indeed, only the well- 
known vanity of the Persians could imagine such a comparison”. 
Excavations at the site of the capital near Patna in Bihar, where 
the remains of the palace were unearthed, have confirmed many 
■details of these descriptions. '''The impressive remains of the audi¬ 
ence hall of the emperor show Persian influence in its design, from 
which we may see how foreign cultural influences were finding 
their way into Indian life. The female guards, the hair-washing 
ritual, and architectural designs bore deep impress of Persian in¬ 
fluenced 

The administration of this greatest city of the times was en- 
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trusted to 30 dignitaries who served on six boards of five members 
each. Board I looked after everything that related to the industrial 
arts. Board II attended to the needs of foreigners. The fact that 
a special board had to be set up for this purpose indicates that the 
city harboured a large number of foreigners, who came there for 
business or pleasure. Megasthenes says: “To these they assign 
lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them for assistance. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, in the event of 
their dying, forward their property to their relatives. They take* 
care of them when they are sick, and if they die, bury them.” The 
task of Board III was to record vital statistics “with the view not 
only of levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths among 
both high and low may not escape the cognizance of government”. 
Board IV was in charge of trade and commerce, and “its members 
have charge of weights and measures, and see that the products in 
their season are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax”. 
Board V supervised “manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately from what is old, and 
there is a fine for mixing the two together”. Board VI was con¬ 
cerned with the collection of tithes on sale, which amounted to one 
tenth of the price of articles sold, and “fraud in payment of this 
tax is punished with death”. Megasthenes adds: “Such are the 
functions which these bodies separately discharge. In then’ col¬ 
lective capacity they have charge both of their special departments 
and also of matters affecting the general interest, as the keeping 
of public buildings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, the 
care of markets, harbours, and teipples.” 

The. Mauryan_ State functioned through a very complicated 
system of trained bureaucrats. One of its features was a formid¬ 
able standing army, which numbered more than 600,000 men who 
were paid regular salaries. Military administration was the con¬ 
cern of six boards of 30 members with five members on each board. 
These six boards were divided into Departments for the navy, the- 
infantry^ the' cavalry, war-chariots, elephants, transport, commis¬ 
sariat, army service and supplies. Nearchus tells us that “the foot- 
'soldiers~carry”irbow~made of equal length with the man who bears 
it. This they rest upon the ground, and pressing against it with, 
their left foot thus discharge the arrow, having drawn the string 
backwards: for the shaft they use is little short of being three yards 
long, and there is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s shaft 
—neither shield nor breastplates, nor any stronger defence, if sucb 
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there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers made of undress¬ 
ed ox-hide, which are not so broad as those who carry them, but 
are about as long. Some are equipped with javelins instead of 
bows, but all wear a sword, which is broad in blade, but not longer 
than three cubits; and this, when they engage in close fight (which 
they do with reluctance), they wield both hands, to fetch down a 
lustier blow, The horsemen are equipped with two lances called 
saunia, and with a shorter buckler than that carried by foot-soldiers. 
But they do not put saddles on their horses, nor do they curb them 
with bits like the bits in use among the Greeks or the Kelts, but 
they fit on round the extremity of the hox'ses’ mouth a circular 
piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or brass 
pointing inwards, but not very sharp; if a man is rich he uses pricks 
made of ivory. Within the horses’ mouth is put an iron prong like 
a skewer, to which the reins are attached. When the rider, then, 
pulls the reins, the prong controls the horse, and the pricks which 
are attached to this prong goad the mouth, so that it cannot but 
obey the reins.” 

It might be thought that with such a complicated bureaucracy 
and'with so many taxes to pay, the life of the people was not very 
happy. But here is what Megasthenes has to say: “The inhabit- 
, ants, in like manner, having abundant means of subsistence, exceed 
In consequence the ordinary stature, and are distinguished by their 
proud bearing. They are also found to be well-skilled in the arts, 
as might be expected of men who inhale a pure air and drink the 
very finest water. And while the soil bears on its surface all kinds 
of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has also underground 
numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and 
silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals, which are employed in making articles of use and 
ornament, as well as the implements and accoutrements of war.” 

The soil was rich, water abundant and food plentiful. The 
rich citizens dressed gaily “in flowered muslins embroidered with 
jewels, and an umbrella was carried by an attendant behind the 
head of a noble when he went into the road”. The poorer people 
wore fillets or turbans “on their long hair, or robes of plain white 
muslin or linen”. The people enjoyed a high reputation for 
. honesty; cases of thefts were exceedingly few. The Greek observer 
notes with surprise that houses were left unguarded and that litiga¬ 
tion was seldom resorted to. The comparative absence of theft was 
no doubt due to an efficient police and penal system.' 

In such prosperity and pageantry lived and ruled Candragupta 
for 24 eventful years, from 322 to 298 B.C. As he advanced in 
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y ears, he grew more and more religious. Jain tradition tells u& 
that so great did his interest in Jainism grow that the emperor 
finally abdicated, followed the saint Bhadrabahu to the South and 
settled down at a place near Sravana Belagola. Here he became 
an ascetic and fasted unto death. 

Perhaps no other Indian ruler can claim such magnificent politi¬ 
cal achievements as the founder of the Maurva em pire. Brought 
up an orphan, he owed all his success to his character and ability 
and to the "help and guidance of hisjfriend. Canakya. He_jvas as 
great !an administrator as he was a warrior. U nder his vigorou s 
rule peace re igned throughout the empire and prosperity character¬ 
ised the life of the people. Out of a dream and a vow he and 
Canakya created a mighty empire the like of which was seen neither 
before nor after in ancient India. His justice was tempered with 
sympathy, and if he lived in pomp and splendour he fully justified 
his claim to them. An unrivalled general, an able administrator* 
a unique personality, Candragupta stands at the very head of the 
array of the great rulers of India. 

As we leave Candragupta relinquishing the blaze of pomp for 
the rigours of asceticism, his son Bindusara, in about 300 B.C., pre¬ 
pares to accept the responsibility of administration of Pataliputra. 
He stands in sharp contrast to his father, for his figure is altogether 
shadowy. He is described as a great conqueror, and is known to 
have had another name, Amitraghata—slayer of foes. According 
to Buddhist sources, the great Canakya continued to be a counsellor 
during the reign of Candragupta’s son. It is possible that the an¬ 
nexation of the Deccan was effected during Bindusara’s reign. The 
town of Taxila seems to have revolted at this time, but the revolt 
was suppressed hy his son Asoka. The Greek envoy who succeed¬ 
ed Megasthenes to the court of Bindusara was Deimaehos , who re¬ 
presented the king of Syria. Greek sources tell usthat Bindusara^ 
v/rote to Antiochus of Syria requesting him to buy and send him a 
philosopher, sweet wine, and dried figs, Antiochus consented to 
send the last two, and added that the laws of Greece did not permit" 
the purchase and sale of philosophers. Bindusara had a large family - 
of numerous sons, and ruled for 25 years. Though he did not ac-* 
complish much by way of conquest, at his death in 272 B.C. he left: 
intact the vast empire he had inherited from his illustrious father.- 

Asoka reigned in the third century before Christ but he lives 
with us today in the wheel on our national flag and the lions on our 
State seal—such is his influence on history. Across the hazy lines 
on weather-beaten rocks and damaged pillars comes the voice of one 
who began as a conqueror and lived as a practical moralist. Aloka 
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inherited a political empire but strove to build an empire of 
righteousness on earth. 

There is considerable obscurity about the early period of this 
glorious reign. The Buddhist accounts tell us that Asoka was a 
viceroy at Vidisu where he married a lady called Devi by whom he 
had a son Mahendra, and a daughter Samghamitra. Both of them 
later went to Ceylon as Buddhist missionaries. Asoka’s coronation 
was delayed by four years. He is also described as being involved 
in a war of succession in which he killed all his brothers save one, 
thus wading through a sea of fraternal blood to the ancestral throne. 
His inscriptions, so eloquent of his thoughts and actions in later 
years, are wholly silent on the early part of his reign. The stories 
of Atoka’s slaughter of his brothers must be subjected to severe 
scrutiny, inspired as they are by the obvious motive to present 
a sharp contrast in the character of the king before and after his 
conversion to Buddhism. That some interval passed between his 
accession and his coronation appears more probable, and the two 
dates could be placed as 273 B.C. and 269 B.C. respectively. 

Whatever the manner of his accession, during the first eight 
years of his reign Atoka seems to have led an uneventful life. He 
often went hunting. He was a connoisseur of food being parti¬ 
cularly fond of peacock’s flesh. Much of his time he spent in the 
ladies’ apartments, in the royal stables and the garden. But the 
even tenor of his life was rudely disturbed when the people of 
Kalinga revolted in a bid for independence. Atoka forsook the 
peace of the palace for the excitement of the battlefield and crushed 
the Kalinga revolt ruthlessly. 

This took place in his eighth year of reign, 261 B.C. In moving 
and revealing terms Atoka speaks of this one war of his career. He 
says: “One hundred and fifty thousand were the men who were 
deported then, one hundred thousand in number who were slain 
there and many times as many those who died.” The impact of this 
terrible carnage on the sensitive mind of Atoka marks an epoch in 
history. The sight of the captives effectually quenched Atoka’s 
aggressive ambitions, for the maimed ones his heart bled, and from 
the dead a new king was born. This was the turning point of his 
career “the repentance of Devanampriya on account pf his conquest 
of (the country of) the Kalingas”. Never before in the history of 
humanity, nor ever afterwards, has a king proclaimed his sorrow 
for a deed commonly regarded as the business of kings. There 
stood Atoka, the victor, and before him sprawled the writhing and 
contorted bodies of those who had dared revolt against him. But 
the victory of the. battlefield became heart-rending and the sword 
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that was sheathed now was never again unsheathed. From now 
on, for Atoka if the drum was sounded it was to preach the truth. 
The promising warrior had turned into a practising moralist. 

With the battle of Kalinga the change in Asoka’s life was com¬ 
plete. For data concerning the rest of his life we have his own 
inscriptions which say so little but express so much. Asoka has 
left for posterity some thirty inscriptions inscribed on rocks and 
pillars scattered over all parts of his empire, from Shahabazgarhi 
in the north-west to Saurashtra in the west and Mysore in the south. 
They are drafted in the form of fourteen rock edicts, seven pillar- 
edicts, and seven other minor inscriptions. They are remarkable 
both for their contents and, in the case of pillars, for the form of the 
pillars which carry the inscriptions. The voice of Asoka comes to 
us across the centuries through these inscriptions, hence they de¬ 
serve careful and detailed study, There are hundreds of existing 
inscriptions from ancient India, inscribed on stone and copper-plate, 
l'anging from the single-line votive epigraphs of Brahut to long and 
carefully and elegantly drafted panegyrics, like the one of Samudra 
Gupta on the Allahabad Pillar. Reading an inscription chosen at 
random is not a very attractive task, couched as it is, in ornate 
phrases and obscure cruces. But the inscriptions of Asoka are 
memorable exceptions. Beginning in the third person as “King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin speaks thus”, Atoka soon changes into 
the first person singular and tells about his past life and his present 
thoughts, of what he considers ethical and unethical. Only once is 
the name Atoka used; the usual style is to give the title Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin (Beloved of the Gods, of Gracious Mien). 

Here is an example which well illustrates what is said above. 
The following is the text of the Xlth Rock Edict. “Thus saith King 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the Gods: There is no such gift as the gift 
of Dhamma, to wit, acquaintance with Dhamma, and kinship with 
Dhamma. Therein this happens, ‘seemly behaviour towards slaves 
and servants, meritorious hearkening to father and mother, meri¬ 
torious gifts to friends, acquaintances and relatives, and to Brah- 
manas and Sramanas (and) meritorious non-slaughter of animals/ 
This might be said by a father, a son, a brother, a master, a friend, 
or acquaintance, nay, even neighbours: this is meritorious; this 
ought to be done. He, who, does it in this manner, accomplishes 
the worldly life and obtains infinite spiritual merit through that gift 
of Dhamma” (Bhandarkar’s Translation of AJoka, P. 297-298). In 
its personal mode of address and its directness of appeal the inscrip¬ 
tion is unrivalled. Here we find the king speaking straight to who¬ 
ever walked by the rock or the pillar and could read what His Im- 
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perial Majesty Devanampriya Priyadarsin Asoka had to say. The 
effect of such rescripts on the minds of the people must have been 
tremendous, for, as the knowledge of reading and writing was fairly 
common, thousands of people must have read the words of Asoka 
and through them come into personal contact with him. It is this 
personal approach in his dealings with his subjects on matters here 
and hereafter that justified Anoka’s observation: “All men are my 
offspring. Just as for (my) offspring I desire that they be united 
with all- welfare and happiness of this world and of the next, pre¬ 
cisely do I desire it for all men." (Separate Kalinga Edict). 

History is generally considered to be a pageant of war and 
conquest and earthly glory. Not so in the case of Asoka. The 
history revealed by his inscriptions has little to do with the facts 
that form the staple of a historical narrative. The history of ASoka 
is the story of an anguished heart struggling to progress from re¬ 
pentance for slaughter to pious satisfaction for having secured the 
victory of the Right over Might (Dharmavijaya). Soon after the 
Kalinga war, Asoka began to take an active interest in the pacifist 
and moral ideals of Buddhism, to which faith, eventually, he be¬ 
came a convert. iBut Asoka, the Buddhist, never forgot that he was 
a king as well, and the religion he espouses in his inscriptions is 
more a system of morals than a sectarian creed. . He recommends 
charity, good conduct, respect for parents and elders, ascetics and 
Brahmins, and, above all, non-injury (aJiimsa) towards all. Ho 
emphasises the virtue of unity in the family and affectionate family 
behaviour, and takes care to tell us that in his own case practice 
and precept are not at variance. He informs us that the use of 
meat, to please the royal palate, has been reduced to the minimum, 
that the favourite sport of kings, hunting, has been given up, and 
that the entire nation is regarded as a happy family with the king 
presiding over its destinies. He exhorts the people to eschew evil 
thoughts, harsh speech and harmful actions and to be ever mindful 
of the hereafter. As you sow, he warns, so shall you reap, not all 
your piety nor wit shall avail to lessen one whit the store of happi¬ 
ness or sorrow you pile up for yourself through your thought, word, 
and deed. The people made much of ceremonies in those days, as 
they do now, and women even more so; that is at least what Asoka 
says in one if his inscriptions. But empty ritual is worse than 
meaningless. Respect your elders, be full of affection in your deal¬ 
ings with others, hold fast to truth and be kind and indulgent to¬ 
wards your inferiors, and you have done your duty. Such, in brief, 
is the religion Asoka believed in and strove to propagate. 

But Priyadarsin was not content with mere preaching. He was 
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inspired by the zeal of a missionary, he enjoyed the power of an 
emperor, and these two—zeal and power combined—resulted in 
many a decree on morality. As time passed Asoka became more 
and more enthusiastic about seeing to it that his ideas affected the 
life of the people. He disapproved of fairs and popular sports. 
Later he banned the slaughter of many animals and birds, but as 
most of these were generally not used for food, the ban could have 
caused but little hardship to a generally non-vegetarian populace. 
Agoka ordered the release of prisoners from gaols, and granted a 
grace of three days to those condemned to execution. He built 
roads, had trees planted by the roadside, established rest-houses, 
constructed hospitals for men and animals, and ordered the culti¬ 
vation of plants useful in giving relief to ailing humanity. 

Asoka was equally keen in the discharge of religious duties, 
He went on a pilgrimage to the holy places of Buddhism, and set 
up pillars there or granted remission in taxes to commemorate the 
visit of the devoted follower of the Enlightened One. He kept a 
watchful eye on the affairs of the Buddhist Order, and warned the 
erring members that they would be promptly disrobed if they did 
not take heed, for the unity of the Samgha must not be endangered. 
Most respectfully does Asoka address the Elders of the Order. He 
goes on to mention the Buddhist texts which he especially regards 
as most profitable for their repeated recitations and reading, thereby 
showing his close acquaintance with the Buddhist scriptures. He 
is reputed to have built a fabulously large number of stupas all 
over the country, and his pillars and the capitals thereon reflect 
his artistic preferences, the sweep of his vision, and the majesty of 
his empire. 

The Mauryan administration worked through a complicated 
hierarchy of officials. At the head of this organization was the 
King, who considered his subjects as his children. Then there was 
a council of ministers who advised the King in all matters of govern¬ 
ment. A host of officials operated the diverse levers of administra¬ 
tion. A6oka mentions the Yuktas, Rajukas, Pradetikas, the Malta- 
rnatras and the Dharmamaluimatras. The last formed a special class 
of officials appointed by Asoka. Their duties were to look after the 
moral behaviour of the people, to interest themselves in the affairs 
of the religious orders, and to superintend the maintenance of the 
roads, trees, rest-houses, and the hospitals for men and animals 
established by Aloka. These DharmamdhartuUras, or morality 
officers as we would call them, saw to the enforcement of all the 
imperial orders concerning morality and must have been vested 
with large powers. 
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Having so zealously worked for the moral and material uplift 
of his subjects, Asoka desired to let the other neighbouring powers 
know about his aims and actions. Besides those sent to the courts 
of Colas, Coras, Pfmdyas and Sinhalese , ASoka sent envoys to the 
kings of some of the Middle Eastern powers of those days. He men¬ 
tions Antiochus II, Theos of Syria (261-246 B.C.), Ptolemy II, 
Philadelphos of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia (278-239 
B.C.), Magas of Cyrene (300-258 B.C.), and Alexander of Epirus 
(272-258 B.C.), as the kings to whom he sent his envoys. 

During the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist tradition tells us, 
Buddhist missionaries went to different parts of India and also to 
countries outside. His son Mahendra and daughter Samghamitra 
went to Ceylon, while others went to the Himalayan region and 
beyond. It is even probable that missionaries were sent to Burma, 
too. Receiving imperial patronage, Buddhism, which began as a 
small monastic sect, spread all over India, and now even abroad. 
It created a new social outlook and released new creative energies. 
It is for this that Asoka is often compared to Constantine the Great 
who was responsible for the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Roman Empire. Buddhist tradition also asserts that the Third 
Council was held during Asoka’s reign, 'and the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures finalised. 

What Asoka had aimed at was truly stupendous, being nothing¬ 
less than a complete transformation of the life of his people. Turn- 
ing his back on the battlefield he devoted his life to the practice of 
benevolence and piety; where others found it difficult to walk he 
attempted to soar. When we read his inscriptions we feel the pre¬ 
sence of a great personality the like of whom a single nation rarely 
sees twice within its life-history. Through the vigorously incised 
lines on rugged rocks and elegant pillars comes to us the voice of a 
noble spirit who understood the Enlightenment of the Buddha and, 
having understood it, dared to practise it in the palace as well as 
spread it all over a mighty empire. Charity, kindness, earnestness 
and sincerity are some of the characteristics this exceptional king 
had; these move us deeply, and we glow with pride at the thought 
that such a one as ASoka ruled over this land. 

^ But this rich life, it appears, had a sad end. The Buddhist 
accounts tell us that the great emperor gave away so much in charity 
that finally nothing was left for himself save a fruit, which, too, he 
promptly gifted away. There is reason to suppose that in his old 
age Asoka’s activities were obstructed, and perhaps he had to suffer 
humiliation at the hands of his ministers and heirs. But he had 
done more than what any other single individual could accomplish., 
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and when death came (circa 236 B.C.), Atoka had no regrets. 

Such was Atoka, the greatest of kings. As H. G. Wells has 
said: “Amidst the tens and thousands of names of monarchs that? 
crowd the columns of history, their Majesties and Graciousnesses 
and Serenities and Royal Highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone as a star. From the Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his great¬ 
ness. More living men cherish his memory today than have ever 
heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” Bom a king , he 
became an evangelist; where others were content to conquer people 
and rule, Asoka preferred to conquer himself and build a kingdom 
of the True, the Good and the Beautiful in the hearts of men. 

With the death of Asoka began the collapse of the mighty 
Mauryan empire. Asoka had at least four sons, of whom Kunala 
could not have ruled; owing to the evil machinations of the step¬ 
mother, he was blinded. Mahendra joined the Buddhist order and 
lived in Ceylon; Tlvara also became a monk. Jaliika ruled in 
Kashmir, and we have an inscription of Atoka's grandson, Dato- 
ratha, in the Barabar cave, from which we might deduce that he 
was the direct successor. The Jain tradition speaks of Samprati 
as a successor of Atoka, while the Purdnas mention Etevadharman, 
Satadharman and Brhadratha as the rest of the imperial Mauryas 
coming after Atoka, It is a well nigh impossible task to speak of 
any of these with precision. Again most of them ruled for extreme¬ 
ly short periods. 

Why was it that such a great empire suffered such rapid dis¬ 
integration soon after the death of Atoka? '/Some scholars have 
argued that in the ultimate analysis Atoka himself was, to a great 
extent, responsible for this collapse of his vast empire. They point 
out that his policy of pacifism, consequent on his accepting Buddhist 
principles, and his moral fervour gave an impetus to a Brahmanical 
counter-revolution. This counter-revolution reached a violent 
climax when Brhadratha, the last of the Mauryas, was assassinated 
by his Brahmin general Pusyamitra Sunga. It is contended, more¬ 
over, that Atoka was more suited to fill the chair of an abbot than 
to occupy an imperial throne, and that his achievements had inevit¬ 
able consequences. Such theories are interesting enough, but they 
are unfair to Atoka as well as to the faith he espoused. The most 
>;> probable reason may be sought in the peculiar constitution of the 
Maurya empire. The Maurya empire was highly centralised auto¬ 
cracy, depending for its existence on the strength of the emperor’s 
personality which held the units together through its power and 
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prestige. Asoka’s successors do not seem to have possessed the 
character essential to an imperial monarchy. After his death ambi¬ 
tious officials must have sought their own aggrandisement and the 
empire was steadily reduced to the shadow of its former size. An¬ 
other equally probable reason seems to be that the Mauryan bureau- 
cracy tended to become oppressive in its treatment of the people. 
This is borne out by a story from the Divyavadtina, a Buddhist work 
in Sanskrit. The story says that a revolt broke out in the city of 
Taxila in the days of Bindusara, and Asoka was ordered to look into 
the matter. When Asoka went to Taxila he was told by the people: 
“We are not opposed to the prince nor even to King Bindusara. 
But these wicked ministers insult us. . . . ” ASoka himself, in one 
of the inscriptions, hints at the possibility, nay even the existence, 
of bureaucratic oppression, to counteract which he ordered his 
Mahamatras to undertake five-yearly or three-yearly tours of ins¬ 
pection. During such tours these high officers had to investigate 
and set right bureaucratic excesses like wrongful arrest and tor¬ 
ture. On Asoka’s own admission, the possibility of maladministra¬ 
tion existed then not only in Kalinga but also in Ujjayini, Tosali, 
and Taxila. During Asoka’s lifetime the people were confident of 
obtaining redress from the emperor himself, but after he had passed 
away they must have lost much of their confidence in and loyalty 
to the central administration; consequently revolts must have been 
widespread. Thus started the disintegration of the empire, which 
was begun by the Greek invasion of 206 B.C. led by Antiochus the 
Great and culminated in the rise of Pusyamitra Sunga. 

The Puriinas, as also Bana in his Harsacarita, throw some wel¬ 
come light on this dynastic revolution of 187 B.C. During the last 
days of the Mauryas, Pusyamitra gradually consolidated his power 
both at the court and the province of VidiSa, from where ruled his 
son Agnimitra Sunga as a hereditary monarch. Brhadratha was 
thus rendered ineffective, and his end came at an army-review in 
187 B.C. As the Maurya long was inspecting the forces, his general 
Pusyamitra drew his sword and slayed the last of the Mauryas. 
But Pusyamitra’s act of assassination did more than kill Brhadratha. 
It is significant that the Sungas, of whom Pusyamitra was the out¬ 
standing scion, were a Brahmin family which now exchanged 
the ferule for the sword. The rise of Pusyamitra is often inter- 
ipreted as the most visible political symbol of a Bruhmanical reac¬ 
tion, and Pusyamitra’s subsequent actions lend credence to this 
view. He performed two horse-sacrifices in the very capital from 
where, in an earlier age, AJoka had announced the end of animal- 
slaughter. The Buddhist accounts, when they speak of Fusya- 
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mitra’s persecution of Buddhism, may well be believed. The Laws 
of Manu are also believed to have been codified in this age, and they 
generally reflect an aggressive Brahmanical spirit. It is also prob¬ 
able that the great epics, Mahfibhiirala and Ram&yana, were 
Brahmanised during this period; all of which goes to substantiate 
the view that this combination of feudalism and priesthood as re¬ 
presented in the person of Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, had begun to put the clock of history back. 

The career of Pusyamitra was long and eventful. He ruled 
for 36 years (188-187—152 B.C.), during which he had to encounter 
two invasions, performed two horse-sacrifices and persecuted Bud¬ 
dhism. One of the Greek invasions is referred to in Kalidas a’s 
MMaviktlgnimitram, as also in the Mahiibhcisya of Patailjali, the 
famous grammarian. 

To understand this Greek invasion we have to go back to about 
250 B.C. At this time, two districts of the Selelucid empire, Parthia 
and Bactria, revolted against the sovereign Antiochus II Theos 
(261-246 B.C.). Later Antiochus HI compelled Euthydemus, the 
independent ruler of Bactria, to come to terms. Demetrius, the 
son of Euthydemus, invaded India. Another personality of con¬ 
sequence in the history of India of this period is Menander, the 
Milinda of the Pali book Milinda Panha. The Greek forces marched 
through the Punjab and attacked Madhyamika and Siketa; they are 
described as even threatening the capital Pataliputra. But there 
were revolts in the home provinces of the invader, and the inva¬ 
sion speedily ended. 

About Menander we know more. The Buddhist book, referred 
to above, shows him to have been greatly interested in Buddhism 
and to have become eventually a convert to the faith. The book 
preserves a record of conversations between the Greek king and 
the Buddhist sage Nagasena. The coins of Menander have been dis¬ 
covered in large numbers in the valleys of the Kabul and the 
Sindhu, in the western districts of the U. P., as also in Saurastra, 
indicating the wide extent of his domain. Menander’s period of 
reign is considered to be the first century B. C. But the entire 
sequence of events is very vague, and there is uncertainty in its 
chronological implications. 

The other invasion of Magadha was that of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga. Kharavela is a colourful personality. For a knowledge 
of his reign we have the Hathigumpha inscription, which is admir¬ 
able in the details which it presents concerning the career of this 
king. The inscription tells us about the education of Kharavela 
and his accomplishments in the arts of war and peace. At the age- 
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■of sixteen Kharavela became a Yuvaraja. He was crowned when 
he was twenty-four, on which occasion he took on the honorific title 
of a cakravartin. He was a devout Jain. Soon he embarked on a 
•career of conquest in the west and in Magadha, coming into conflict 
with king Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty who ruled over the 
.Deccan and parts of Andhra. In the course of his invasion of 
Magadha Kharavela attacked Rajagrha, sacked Gorathagiri and 
triumphantly led his elephants to water in the Ganges. He was a 
.great patron of learning and art, a great builder, and a formidable 
warrior. The precise period of his rule and conquests is uncertain. 
He is described variously as a contemporary of Pusyamitra by some 
scholars, while others regard his rule as falling some time in the 1st 
■century B. C. 

The son and successor of Pusyamitra was Agnimitra, who ruled 
ns a king from Vidisa. He figures as a hero in MMavikagnimitram, 
where he is known as being more adroit in affairs of the heart than 
in statecraft. The rest of the Sungas, eight of them, are shadowy 
figures, of little interest and consequence in the history of the age. 
■Of them Bhagabhadra lives in our memory as the monarch during 
whose reign the Greek Heliodorus, envoy of King Antalcidas, be¬ 
came a follower of Vaisnavism and in commemoration thereof 
erected the Garuda Column at Besnagar. Devabhuml, the last of 
•the Sungas, was killed by his minister Vasudeva, who became the 
founder of the Kanva dynasty in 68-67 B.C. There were four 
Kanva kings who ruled over what remained of the once mighty 
Magadhan empire. The dynasty came to an end in 22 B.C. 

The rule of the Sungas and the Kanvas is altogether of marginal 
.political interest. Socially it represented a return to feudalism and 
■a supremacy of the priesthood under whose domination little 
achievement could be expected. The first Sunga, it is reported by 
Buddhist sources, persecuted Buddhism. His successors seem to 
have been more tolerant, for the stupas of Samchi and Barhut were 
completed in this age. These are remarkable artistic monuments, 
affording us a wealth of material in their sculpture, depicting the 
everyday life-of people of that period, 

As the princes and potentates of mid-India were engaged in 
their feuds, plots and assassinations, a new people appeared in the 
north-west parts of India. These were the Scythians, or Sakas as 
they are known in Indian history. The Scythians were natives of 
Middle Asia and were forced to migrate by the pressure of the 
Yueh-Chi. In the 2nd century B.C. the Scythians lived in Par thia , 
and after them the country came to be called Sakasthana or Seistan, 
From here they proceeded northwards and Maues, a leader of one 
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-oi their groups, conquered Taxila and thus put an end to the Greek 
rule in the region. The coins of Maues have been discovered 
■mostly in the Punjab; it is conjectured that he probably ruled from 
20 B.C. to 22 A.D. Maues was succeeded by Azes I. At this time 
the Scythian rulers had constant relations, sometimes unfriendly, 
with the rulers of Parthia or Eastern Iran. Of these rulers we 
should notice two, Vonones and Gondophernes. Vonones is des¬ 
cribed as a “king of kings”. He may have been at first a viceroy 
of Drangiana, and he later succeeded Mithradates II. 

Gondophernes gradually extended his power, becoming in 
course of time an emperor. He ruled from 21 to 46 A.D. Accord¬ 
ing to Christian tradition, the Apostle Saint Thomas came to his 
court shortly after the Crucifixion in A.D. 29 or 33. 

This, then, is the background of the Sakas. However, we are 
more immediately concerned with the growth of the Saka power 
in India. The Saka satraps or Klatrapa families of Mathura, 
Central and Western India play an important role extending over a 
protracted period in Indian history—from the time of the end of 
the Magadhan rule to the establishment of the Gupta empire. Of 
the Mathura satraps, Rajuvela and his son Sodasa are well known. 
Of the Western KSatrapas or satraps, Bhumaka is known from his 
coins found in the coastal regions of Gujarat, Saurastra, and in 
Malwa. His successor was Nahaplna, who had his capital at Jun- 
nar. He was a great donor, generous to Buddhists and Brahmaaas 
alike. He established rest-houses, places for drinking-water, public 
halls, and revived the institution of the Nigama Sabha. Oi the 
Ujjayini Kiatrapas, mention must be made of Castana and his succes¬ 
sor RudradSman. Rudradaman’s Junagadh inscription is an epi¬ 
graph of great interest: it describes him as chosen by men to rule 
as a mahaksatrapa. His sway extended over East and West Malwa, 
the Mahismati region, Saurastra, Cutch, the lower Indus Valley, a 
part of Western and Central India, and Northern Konkan. The 
satraps of Ujjayini often clashed with the Satavahanas; they also 
suffered from the onslaughts of local powers of Central India like 
the Yaudheyas and others. 

The peculiar feature of the Saka rule in India was the satrapal 
system of administration which they brought from Persia. The 
Persian satrap was the head of the administration, collecting taxes, 
controlling the local officials, the subject-tribes and the cities, and 
also acting as the supreme judge of the area under his administra¬ 
tion. He thus combined in his office, civil, judicial, and military 
duties. Though he ruled on behalf of the overlord, he often showed 
a tendency to assert Ms independence and act as if he were the 
4 
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sovereign power, 

The satraps of Northern and North-Western India were the 
shortest-lived, for, on the rise of the Kusiinas they lost their inde¬ 
pendent status. The Kusanas, called Yueh-chi by Chinese historians, 
lived in. Central Asia in the 2nd century B.C. They were 
defeated by the Hiung-nu, and had to migrate westwards. The 
Kusanas fought the Sakas on the plains of Syr-Darya, but were 
themselves driven further westward by the Wu-sun. The first. 
Kusana king of note is Kadphises I (15-65 A.D.), who called himself 
Maharaja and Satyadharmasthita, showing his religious interests. 
His son was Kadphises II Wema. He extended the Kusana power 
further into the interior of India by completing the conquest of 
Northern India. Wema issued gold coins in imitation of Roman 
coinage, and seems to have been a devotee of Siva. 

With Kaniska, the Kusana power in India reaches its height. 
He ruled over a rich and extensive empire, stretching from Bihar 
iii the east to Khorasan in the west and from Kholan in the north 
to the Konkan in the south. Many inscriptions referring to him 
are found in the U. P., Central India, and the Kabul region. He 
led an unsuccessful expedition against the Chinese in Central Asia. 

But Kaniska is far better known for his patronage of Buddhism 
than for his power and military ability. The Buddhist records 
write of him as a patron of Buddhism, a second ASoka, and relate 
that a Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir, presided over by 
Vasumitra and attended by great Buddhist celebrities like Parsva 
and Asvaghosa, the author of Buddhacarita and Saundarananda- 
kavya. At this Council the existing Buddhist literature of the 
Mahayana school was collected and edited; it included the MttJw- 
vibhasa, an encyclopaedia of Buddhist philosophy, a work originally 
composed in Sanskrit but later lost and now preserved in a Chinese 
translation. Kaniska is also reputed to have been a great builder 
srnd a patron of art. Though a Buddhist, he honoured the Greek. 
Sumerian, Zoroastrian, Elamite, and Hindu gods worshipped by his 
subjects. His court was adorned by great men like Vasumitra, 
ASvaghosa, Caraka, Nagarjuna, Mathara, and others who played a 
leading part in the religious, literary, philosophical, scientific, and 
artistic activities of the age. It is generally held that the art of 
Gandhara, which makes such a free use of the Buddha image, 
flourished in this age and influenced the artistic evolution of in¬ 
terior India. 

The age of the great Kusanas is of great cultural significance 
in the history of India. Their empire touched the boundaries of 
the Roman world, and trade and commerce brought in much pr4ci- 
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ous gold from abroad. The empire was the meeting place of foui 
distinct cultural traditions, Indian, Persian, Roman and Chinese. 
This is reflected in some of the titles like Maharaja, Satyadharma- 
sthita, Kaiser and Daivaputra (Son of Heaven) used by the Kusana 
kings. Their patronage of Buddhism helped the spread of the creed 
in Central Asia and China, and their patronage of architecture and 
sculpture enriched this land with great monuments and images. 
Literature, art and science reached new heights, and Indian cul¬ 
ture received an. infusion of fresh ideas from foreign, lands. 

The successors of Kaniska are unimportant figures. After the 
long reign of forty years (probably 78-102 A.D.) of Kaniska, the 
Kusana empire loses much of its power, though it continues in a 
much diminished form up to the fourth century A.D. 

When the Maurya empire was in the final phases of decay, the 
political unity of India was slowly being dissolved into a multiplicity 
of petty states and principalities. It was at this time, too, that there 
came about the foreign intrusions, first of the Greeks, then of the 
Sakas, and finally of the Central Asian Yueh-Chi. The interregnum 
between the two "universal” empires of the Mauryas and Guptas 
saw the rise of the “universal” church of Buddhism, first in its ortho¬ 
dox and later in the Mahayana form which spread all over Lidia 
and in the lands beyond the mountains. The fragmentation in the 
political field was thus balanced by the consolidation and expan¬ 
sion in the sphere of Indian religious endeavour. India was thus 
on the threshold of a new age in which a great synthesis was to be 
worked out. The influx of new peoples and with them of new 
institutions and new ideas created a new social milieu. ('For the 
first time a new style in dress, that of stitched clothes, was intro¬ 
duced, gold coinage became common, and the Buddha figure, as a 
symbol, beautifully expressed all the inner urge and spiritual striv¬ 
ing of the Indian people. The nom a ds cam e as foreign barbarians 
but soon became great patrons of Indian learning and art, and helped 
to relax the hold of the dead hand of tradition. The rhythm of this 
history, has, therefore, new notes, violent at first, as expressed in 
foreign invasions, which eventually enrich the saga of ancient Indian 
life. 
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APPENDIX 


A NOTE ON THE VIKRAMA AND SAKA ERAS 

TV/HEN it comes to accurate fixation of time, periods of the 
VV history of ancient India turn out to be delightfully vague. 
There were many different systems of reckoning time in different 
periods and regions. Thus we have the Vikrama era (initial year 
58-57 B.C.), the Saka era (initial year 77-78 A.D.), the Gupta era 
(initial year 31§-319 A.D.) and the Harsa era, not to mention a vague 
reference to Maurya Icala (the Maurya era) to be found in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela. Of these the Vikrama 
and Saka eras deserve special notice. 

The founding of the Vikrama era is traditionally attributed to 
one king Vikramaditya, who ruled from Ujjayini and defeated the 
Sakas, in commemoration of which event the era is supposed to have- 
been inaugurated. Much has been written on the historicity, or- 
otherwise, of this elusive king Vikramaditya. No inscription or- 
coin of this monarch has so far been discovered, and his victory 
over the Sakas resounds in legend rather than from a field of battle. 
On balance, the probability seems to be that no such king ever 
existed, and that the era was in reality a “Scythio-Parthian era 
starting from the accession of Vonones about the middle of the first 
century B.C.”, and that the practice of computing by this era was 
carried by the Malawas from the Punjab to Rajputana and Madhya- 
Bharat where it acquired the name of the Malawas. 

Nevertheless Indian tradition has been equally persistent about 
the life and exploits of Vikramaditya. It is very difficult to charac¬ 
terise the tradition as altogether fictitious. While we cannot accept 
the “Vikrama era theory” as propounded by its protagonists, it is- 
necessary to explain satisfactorily the growth of the Vikrama legend 
and point out its historical basis, if any. This point will be taken 
up again later. For the moment it is enough to say that there is 
little convincing evidence for the historicity of Vikrama or for the 
belief that the era was founded by him. 

The Saka era seems to have been founded by a Scythian ruler- 
to mark his accession. But the identity of this king is not yet in¬ 
disputably established. The most widely accepted view is that it 
was founded by Kaniska in 78 A.D., and this mode of computing; 
the era was used by the Sakas (who were feudatory to the Kusanas/ 
and that, in course of time, the era came to acquire the name Saka*. 
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The Gupta and Harsa eras need not be discussed now as we shall 
have occasion to do so later. But the point of interest is that the 
system of reckoning time in terms of an era was first initiated and 
popularised by foreigners. This is one of the aspects of foreign 
contributions to ancient Indian culture, and should be of interest to 
us in our study of the subject. 



VI 


ACROSS THE VINDHYAS 

The Satavahanas (Circa 234 B.C. to 250 A.D.) 

The Pallavas (Circa 200 to 900 A.D.) 

The Kadambas (4th-6th Centuries A.D.) 

T HE collapse of the Maurya empire after the death of ASoka 
produced a series of reactions all over the country. In the 
North a number of States sprang up, and foreign tribes like the 
Sakas and "the Kusanas streamed in to fill the interregnum. Across 
the Vindhyas, in the Deccan and South India, new States came into 
prominence. Much of the history of ancient India gives the impres¬ 
sion of being an account of the northern parts, with the South 
occupying a marginal place in the narrative. This impression is 
due to a variety of reasons, the most prominent of which is the 
nature of our sources. The Brahmanical sources are preoccupied 
with Mid-India, and give only scanty information about happenings 
in the South. The Buddhist sources are almost silent about the 
history of India after ASoka; only the ManjvJri Miilakdlpa goes on 
to speak about the Guptas and their successors. Before the Satava¬ 
hanas and Pallavas come into prominence the South appears un¬ 
familiar in our historical account. But with a more intensive 
study of Tamil sources in recent years, the darkness is being slowly 
dispelled; and as we advance in our researches we are sure to have 
a fuller account of the history of South India in the early historical 
times. 

The reasons for this vagueness and paucity of knowledge per¬ 
taining to the South in Brahmanical literature, which tells us so 
much about Mid-India, are obvious. For a very long time the 
outermost limits of Aryan expansion were reached at the Vindhyas, 
and naturally the knowledge of the territories beyond them v/as 
vague. But no mountains could act as an impassable barrier for 
an indefinite period of time, and colonies of Aryans must have 
gradually found their way into the Deccan and the South. Legends 
describe the pioneer of Aryan colonisation in the South to be the 
Rsi Agaslya who made the Podiyil Hills his home. The mytho¬ 
logical stories relate that Agastya learnt the Tamil language from 
Siva himself and was the first author of its grammar and vocabulary. 
He is also credited with having introduced the Aryan forms of 
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political and social organization in the South. 

Such legends, though they obviously cannot be taken literally, 
indicate the process of the Aryanization of the South by pioneers 
who combined in themselves the zeal of the warrior and the altruism 
of the hermit. Once, however, the trail across the Vindhyas was 
blazed, it soon broadened into a highway. As time passed there 
were increasing trade contacts between the two parts of the coun¬ 
try, and with them much of the mystery surrounding the South and 
its life was lifted. The Pali-Buddhist texts speak of the southern 
town Patitthana; and the Suita Nipata tells us how BavarT, a hermit 
living in the forests on the banks of the Godavari, heard about 
Gautama the Buddha and sent his disciples to Magadha to find out 
more about that Prophet of the New Life. The text, incidentally, 
also gives us the route followed by the disciples of BavarT in their 
journey from Patitthana (identified with Paithan near Aurangabad) 
to the North. 

In the inscriptions of Atoka we read about the Colas, Pandyas, 
and Keralas, who are described as independent peoples. There 
seem to have been two Cola kingdoms, divided into northern and 
southern, and identified with the region round Tiruchirapalli and 
Arcot. The Pandya country included Tirunelveli in the south and 
“extended as far north as the highlands in the neighbourhood of the 
Coimbatore gap”. It is possible that the Pandya country, like the 
Cola, was divided into northern and southern parts. The cotton 
fabrics and pearls of the Pandya country were well known and much 
in demand. Megasthenes mentions that the Pandyas were ruled 
by a queen whose territory comprised 365 villages. The Sstya- 
putra mentioned by Atoka has been identified with modern Travan- 
core, while the Kerala country included South Kanara, Coorg, 
Malabar, the north-western parts of Mysore, and possibly the 
northernmost parts of Travancore. 

The first significant mention of the Deccan is found in the ac¬ 
count of the Third Buddhist Council. After the deliberations of 
this Council were over, we are told, Moggalliputta Tissa, the presi¬ 
dent of the Council, sent Buddhist missionaries to different parts 
within and outside India. One Yona Rakkhita was sent to Aparanta 
which is identified by some scholars with Maharastra. The Deccan 
formed a part of Atoka’s empire and Sopara (near Bombay 1 ) may 
have been the administrative headquarters of a Maurya governor. 

With the rise of the Satavahanas, conjecture yields place to well- 
attested facts, as recorded in the PurSnas and in inscriptions. The 
Satavahanas were the dominant power in the Deccan and the 
Andhra country for more than three centuries. The kings of 
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Satavahana dynasty styled themselves “Lords of Dakhnapatha”, 
which means the Deccan generally. The Puranas give us a list of 
more than thirty kings of this dynasty who are said to have ruled 
for over 400 years. 

About the chronology and the original home of the Satavahanas 
there is considerable uncertainty. According to the Puranas the 
founder of the dynasty was Simuka who killed Susarman, the last 
of the Kanva kings, obviously implying thereby that the Satavahanas 
were the successors of the Kanvas. As Susarman was killed in the 
last quarter of the first century B.C. the beginning of the Satavahana 
dynasty shall have to be placed about the same period. It is also 
argued that the Purana list of 30 kings includes princes who wex - e 
not actually rulers, and that a list of 19 kings ruling for an aggre¬ 
gate period of 300 years would be a more reasonable proposition. 
In the present state of controversy, however, it would be safer for 
us to work upon the hypothesis of the earlier date placed in the 2nd 
century B.C. It is possible that the first Satavahana may have been 
an official in the employ of the Mauryas who, after the death of 
ASoka, found it expedient to take advantage of the situation and 
declare himself independent. Simuka ruled for 23 years; he is 
credited with having built Jain temples and Caityas in the early 
years of his reign, though in later life he seems to have become 
wicked. 

Simuka’s successor was his brother Krsna I, whose rule extend¬ 
ed as far west as Nasik, It is a noteworthy thing that the early 
Satavahana inscriptions are found at Nasik and not in Northern 
Maharastra, which would indicate that the scene of the early 
Satavahana activity was in the Western Deccan which may have 
been their original home. The Puranas describe them as Andhra- 
bhrtyas (servants of Andhra), and it was once believed that the 
Satavahanas were Andhras. But this view is no longer tenable. 

Krsna was followed by Sri Satakarn! I, whose wife Naganika,- 
the daughter of the Maharaffil Tranakayira, mentions in an inscrip¬ 
tion at Nanaghat, the performance of a number of sacrifices like 
the Rajas/iya and Aswamedha by Satakarn!. We may, therefore, 
regard him as a powerful monarch and a great conqueror. Between 
the reigns of Satakarn! I and GautamTputra, due to the inroads of 
the Sakas, the power of the Satavahanas suffered eclipse. Gautaml- 
putra, however, retrieved the fortunes of the family by defeating 
the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. The KSaharatas were crushed 
and large parts of Western and Central India freed from foreign- 
domination. Gautamlputra’s sway thus extended over the entire 
territory from the Krsna in the South to Malwa and Saurastra in- 
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the North and from Berar in the East to the Konltan in the West. 
He is described as handsome, fearless, respectful to his parents, and 
generous to the vanquished. 

Gautamlputra’s son and successor was Vasistiputra Pulumayi 
who ruled for more than 24 years. His coins have been discovered 
in the Godavari and Guntur district as also on the Coromandel coast 
.as far south as Cuddalore. Thereafter the Sakas once more be¬ 
came menacing in their expansionist drive and the Satavahanas lost 
Western Rajputana and Malwa in consequence. Some of the lost 
territory was, however, recovered by Sri Yajfiya SatakarnI whose 
inscriptions are found at Nasik, Kanheri and Chinna-Ganjam. The 
last of the Satavahanas was a Pulumayi whose inscription was found 
in the Bellary district. 

The rule of the Satavahanas is culturally of great significance 
in the history of the Deccan. Though staunch Brahmanists, they 
■were generous patrons of other creeds also, and it was during their 
time that some of the cave-temples of Karle, Kanheri and Nasik 
came to be excavated. Their currency seems to have been plenti¬ 
ful as is shown by the many hoards that have been unearthed. One 
of the Satavahanas, Hala, was a great patron of literature; his name 
is generally associated with the GathasaptaJati, a romantic Prakrit 
poem, probably the only surviving example of what must have been 
once an extensive literature. The area over which they ruled acted 
.as a bridge between the North and the South, facilitating the ex¬ 
pansion of Aryan cultural influences in the South. 

As the Satavahanas declined, new kingdoms sprang up. In 
Madhya Pradesh rose the kingdom of the Vakatakas; in the North- 
West Deccan the Abhlras came into prominence; the central areas 
of the Andhra country were occupied by the Iksvakus; and the 
area round Masulipatam was claimed by the Brhatphallyanas. But 
in the further South was rising a power that was soon to dominate 
the life of the entire South, both politically and culturally. That 
■was the power of the Pallavas of Kafici. 

The Pallava power rose in the wake of the steady penetration 
of northern cultural influences in the South. Their capital Kiinci 
became a seat of Sanskritic learning and Brahmanism, Buddhism 
.and Jainism, and radiated its influences all over. 

If the history of the Pallavas was glorious, the problem of their 
-origin still eludes a precise solution. On phonetic similarities bet¬ 
ween Pallava and Pahlava, it was once argued that they were ori¬ 
ginally foreigners, Parthians; but this theory has now been aban¬ 
doned in favour of one that advocates an indigenous origin. But 
the evidence is uncertain and scanty, and the problem remains un- 
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solved. The Pallavas fall into two broad groups: those of the 
Pallavas mentioned in the Prakrit records and those referred to in 
the Sanskrit inscriptions. The earliest king to be mentioned in the 
inscriptions is a Maharaja Bappa Swami (the name appears to be a 
title rather than a personal name), whose kingdom included the 
region round Kanci bounded by the Palar in the south and the 
Krsna in the north. The succeeding ruler was Sivaskanda- 
varman, who performed the Aswamedha, Vajapeya, and Agnistoma 
sacrifices, probably marking an extension of the Pallava hegemony, 
which now stretched to the South Pennar and, in the north, in¬ 
cluded the Telugu districts between the Godavari and the Krsna. 
Amaravatl now rose to be a great Buddhist centre, and flourishing 
trade and commerce brought much prosperity to the people. The 
successor of Sivaskandavarman was Vijayaskandavarman, about 
whom we know very little. The next king, Visnugopa, figures in 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta; he is mention¬ 
ed as being defeated by the Gupta conqueror. 

With the reign of Simhavisnu in the 6th century A.D. opens a 
new chapter in the history of the Pallavas. Bharavl, the famous 
Sanskrit poet, seems to have lived at his court. Simhavisnu fought 
the Colas and further extended his sway in the Tamil country. He 
was a Vaishnava by faith. 

The reign of Simhavisnu’s successor Mahendravarman I (circa 
600-630 A.D.) was memorable for a number of reasons. It was 
during his time that a real start in the excavation of rock-cut tem¬ 
ples was made and the religious activity of Appar and the literary 
achievements of Bharavl witnessed. It was at this time also that 
the Pallavas began to be involved in serious clashes with the Calu- 
kyas and the Pandyas, which continued over 150 years. Mahendra¬ 
varman, though originally a Jain, became a convert to Saivism, the 
credit for which belongs to Appar. This led to the excavation of 
cave-temples in the Chingleput and North and SautKArcot districts. 

Narasimhavarman I (circa 630-645 A. D.), the successor of 
Mahendravarman, is celebrated as the conqueror of Vatapi 
(Badami), the capital of the Calukyas. Pulakefin II, the Calukya 
king, had attacked the kingdom of the Pallavas and advanced 
very near to the capital. He was, however, repulsed and chased 
back to Vatapi, his capital, which was besieged and stormed. 
Narasimhavarman also carried out an invasion of Ceylon to aid 
Manavamma, a Ceylonese royal exile, to secure the throne. A naval 
expedition from Mahabalipuram set out for Ceylon, and was 
signally successful in the second attempt. The Chinese pilgrim 
Huien Tsang visited the Pallava capital about the year 642 A.D. 
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He describes the soil as fertile, producing abundant grain. The 
people were courageous and honest. The pilgrim found many 
monasteries with thousands of monks belonging to both the schools 
of Buddhism. He also mentions numerous Brahmanical and Jain 
temples, and refers to the tradition that Kanci was the birthplace 
of Dharmapala, the well-known Buddhist commentator. Another 1 
important figure in the Pallava genealogical list is that of Rajasimha 
(Narasimhavarman II, 680-700 A.D.), in whose reign the famous 
Kailasanath temple was built in Kanci. There was also consider¬ 
able literary activity. After Rajasimha began the decline of Pallava 
power. The Calukyas attacked the Pallavas, and the capital was 
occupied for some time towards the middle of the 8th century A.D. 
The Rastrakutas also attacked the Pallavas. The Colas began to 
make serious inroads into Pallava territory. By the end of the 
ninth century, therefore, Pallava rule ceased to exist except in 
name. Thus passed away a dynasty which had held political and 
cultural sway in South India for over half a millennium. 

A few words will not be out of place here about the contem¬ 
poraries of the Pallavas of Kanci, Of these the Kadambas are the 
most prominent. The founder of the Kadamba dynasty, which 
ruled in the Kuntala country, was MayiiaraSarman, a Brahmana. 
He was insulted by some Pallava cavalrymen, and decided to avenge 
himself. He trained himself in the art of war, attacked the frontier 
guards and established himself in the forests of Sriparvata, Srisailam 
in Kurnool district. The Pallavas attempted to defeat him, but 
were forced to come to terms, and thus was founded the Kadamba 
dynasty. This happened about the middle of the 4th century A.D. 

The rule of the Kadambas reached its zenith in the reign of 
Kakusthavarman, who was a great warrior ruling over a peaceful 
and prosperous country. The political importance of the Kadambas 
at this time was generally recognised. Narendrasena, the Valca- 
taka king, married a daughter of Kakusthavarman, while a second 
daughter of Kakusthavarman was married to a Gupta prince. The 
rise of the Calukyas, towards the middle of the 6th century A.D.. 
effectively eclipsed the power of the Kadambas. 

The other contemporaries of the Pallavas were the Siilankiiyanas 
(circa 350-500 A.D.) and the Visnukundins (circa 450-550 A.D.). 
The Salankayanas ruled from Vengi, while the Visnukundins rose to 
a temporary eminence in the Krsn5 district. Neither of these, how¬ 
ever, is of much importance in tire history of the South. , 

The passage of the centuries saw the rise, growth and disappear¬ 
ance of the Satavihanas, Pallavas and Kadambas in the land across 
the VindhySs. Though much of their political activity was of tem- 
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porary and regional interest, their cultural contribution, in the 
total evaluation of ancient Indian history, is great. Most of them 
came under a heavy Northern Indian influence. The latter, in its 
turn, became synthesised with Dravidian culture, and thus was 
created the cultural unity of India. The Satavahanas encouraged 
the Prakrit tongue, employing it in their inscriptions, and under 
their patronage Prakrit literature grew both in strength and extent. 
The Pallavas popularised Sanskrit, and they were responsible for 
the growth of romantic and devotional literature in the South. Al¬ 
most all of them claimed to be Brahmanists, and performed many of 
the Vedic sacrifices, like the Aswamedha, thus popularising Brah- 
manical ritual. Some of the Pallava kings were devoted followers 
of Vaisnavism and Saivism, and under their patronage the two sects 
won many adherents and soon became the dominant forms of 
Brahmanism in South India. Whatever their personal faith, these 
kings were generous in their patronage of Buddhism and Jainism, 
and the art of excavating rock-temples received great encourage¬ 
ment from them. The Pallavas were great builders; the temples 
of Kafici and the rathas of Mahabalipuram are an eloquent tribute 
to their artistic taste and patronage. The harbours and ports in this 
region carried on a brisk trade with countries outside, and this 
brought great prosperity to the people. During this time people 
from the South crossed the Bay of Bengal and established Indian 
trading colonies in Burma and Further India; in course of time these 
colonies beame the foci from which Indian culture radiated. The 
Pallavas and the Colas developed a considerable sea-power, showing 
an understanding of the tactical use of the navy both in offence and 
defence. Thus life witnessed an all-round development, in which 
the beneficial cultural influences spread through all strata of society 
in this land and found new fields to capture across the seas. 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE 

T OWARDS the end of the thii’d century of the Christian era, the 
political situation in the northern parts of India was full of 
revolutionary possibilities. An old empire had tottered to its fall 
some three hundred years before. Then came the two hordes of 
the Sakas and the Kusanas who held temporary sway over large 
parts of the country. But a new life seems to have been stirring in 
the hearts of men, and we now see emerging from the welter of 
disintegration a few states which aspired to imperial glory. 

By 100 A. D., Magadha, the home of early imperialism, was 
annexed to the Kusana empire. The empire of the Kusanas, when 
they were at the zenith of their power, spread from KapiSa in the 
extreme north-west to Banaras in the south-east. Beyond the 
boundax-ies of the Kusana empire was the Sassanid empire stretch¬ 
ing into Central Asia and Seistan. For some time the Sakas exer¬ 
cised suzerainty in Western and Central India on behalf of the 
Kusanas, and on the decline of the latter they ruled independently. 
On the fringes of the Kusana empire lay the tribal states of the 
Malawas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhlras, Prarjunas, 
Sanakanlkas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. It was these valiant peoples 
who dealt shattering blows to the Kusana empire and seriously 
weakened the Saka power in India, and so we must notice their 
history briefly. 

The Madrakas lived in the Punjab with Siikala, modern Sialkot, 
as their capital. The Malawas were first settled in the Punjab, but 
later spread in Rajputana, Madhya Bharat, and Uttar Pradesh. 
From the second to the fourth century A.D. they seem to have oc¬ 
cupied a limited area in eastern Rajputana. About 225 A.D. they 
made a successful bid for independence and declared themselves a 
republic with Nagari as the capital. The republic existed down to 
the time of Samudra Gupta. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Malawas lived the 
Arjunayanas and the Prarjunas, controlling the Delhi-Jaipur-Agra 
triangle. Closely associated with the Arjunayanas were the Yau¬ 
dheyas who inhabited the eastern Punjab, Towards the end of the 
second century they declared themselves independent, and in de¬ 
monstration thereof issued a new currency which is now occa¬ 
sionally discovered in the districts of Saharanpur, Dehra Dun, Delhi, 
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Rohtak, Ludhiana, and Kangra, the homeland of the Yaudheyas- 
They are identified with the Jobiya Rajputs of Johiyabar living in 
the Bijaygadh region of the Bharatpur State. 

In the west and the south-west were the Abhiras. They were 
very active in Saurashtra and Avanti, and we also find distinct traces 
of them in the modern Ahirs of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Nepal, and 
parts of Rajputana. In Madhya Pradesh ruled the Vakatakas, 
with their capital at Purika. The founder of the dynasty was 
VindhyaSakti, who must have been a local officer in Berar under the 
collapsing Satavahana empire. VindhyaSakti's son and successor, 
Pravarasena I, transformed by war and conquest his small patri¬ 
mony into a veritable empire comprising Northern Maharastra, 
Berar, Madhya Pradesh, and a large part of the Hyderabad State. 
The dynasty, however, split into two branches, and the rise of the 
imperial Guptas reduced them to a minor status. 

In the South ruled the Salankayanas in Vengi and the Pallavas 
from Kimci. The Niigas were the other power that had come into 
some prominence in the North, and extravagant claims were once 
entertained on behalf of the BharaSiva Niigas. They performed 
horse-sacrifices, and the two houses of Padmavati and Mathura 
ruled over a considerable territory before the rise of the imperial 
Guptas. 

This was the pattern of political conditions in the latter part of 
the third century. The picture is that of a bewildering diversity 
of mutually antagonistic states which were changing their territorial 
dimensions with great rapidity. At this time an obscure clan rose 
to brilliant eminence. This was the clan of the Guptas. 

At Allahabad today stands an iron pillar. This pillar bears 
two interesting inscriptions. One is that of Devancmpriya Priya <- 
AwrHn, who is none else than Asoka, calling upon his subjects to be 
peaceful and virtuous. This was inscribed in the third century 
B. C. Six hundred years later came a group of scribes who, at an 
imperial command by a different monarch, left for posterity another 
remarkable inscription. This is the second inscription on the same 
pillar. In its 33 lines this inscription tells us of the war-like achieve¬ 
ments and the equally striking cultural accomplishments of Samudra 
Gupta. This Samudra Gupta, we are told, was the great-grandson 
of a Maharaja Gupta, grandson of the Maharaja Ghatotkacha Gupta, 
and son-of Maharajadhiraja Candra Gupta and Kumlradevi, the 
Licchavi princess. Of these, Candra Gupta is distinguished from 
his predecessors by the grandiloquent title “King of Kings” affected *'■ 
by him, a vogue introduced by the Kusana kings. The special men¬ 
tion of Kumlradevi is significant. It clearly means that the mar- 
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riage of Candra Gupta and KumaradevI was a union of great poli¬ 
tical importance fox' the Guptas. From the early days of Buddhism 
the Licchavis were a famous clan with their most powerfxtl con¬ 
federation centred round Vaisali, situated above Pataliputra on the 
river Gandak. The mari-iage must have brought about a very 
powerful Licchavi-Gupta alliance, laying the foundations of the 
future Gupta empire. 

The origin of the imperial Guptas is still shrouded in consider¬ 
able mystery. They seem to have hailed from North Bihar, and 
when Candra Gupta married KumaradevI he acquired considerable 
political eminence. This fact is pointedly brought out when 
Samudra Gupta proudly describes himself as the son of the daughter 
•of the Licchavis. 

Besides his marriage with KumaradevI, Candra Gupta was 
sagacious in the choice of his successor. The inscription tells us 
that he declared in an open durbar that Samudra Gupta would be 
his successor and this pleased many and displeased some. This part 
of the inscription has been looked upon as of great significance, and 
attempts have been made to link it up with the name of Kaca, whose 
gold coins are found in small number. It has been assumed that 
Kaca was an elder brother of Samudra Gupta who disputed the 
succession, albeit for a very short period. But now we are tread¬ 
ing on uncertain ground, and it is best to leave this problem to 
scholars to argue over and decide on the basis of fact. 

Soon after his succession, Samudra Gupta embarked on a 
career of conquest. His inscription drafted by his court official and 
poet Harisena, informs us that he uprooted some kings, others he 
conquered, and quite a few he exterminated. Amongst those who 
were uprooted are Acyuta, Nagasena, and an unnamed prince of 
the Kota family. Acyuta seems to have been king of Ahicchatra, 
and Nagasena ruler of Padmavati-Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north¬ 
east of Narwar in Gwalior. They were scions of Naga families, 
while the Kotas ruled in the upper Gangetic valley. The reason 
for Samudra Gupta’s action is not quite clear, but it may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been a preliminai-y to his drive for imperial ex¬ 
pansion. 

After eliminating the possible centres of resistance in the ad¬ 
joining territories, Samudra Gupta started on his route-march of 
conquest in the South. This was his second campaign. The ins¬ 
cription mentions a list of twelve kings of Daksinapatha humbled 
by this redoubtable Gupta warrior. Very probably the names are 
mentioned in their geographical order and so probably indicate the 
route traversed by Samudra Gupta. According to this inscription, 
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starting from Pataliputra, he first subjugated the hilly states on the 
way and defeated Mahendra of Ko4ala—which included the districts 
of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur. Then he humbled Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahiikantara, probably situated in the Jeypore forest in 
Orissa. The third to be dealt with was Mantaraja of Kurala—a 
place which cannot be identified satisfactorily. The fourth king to 
be defeated was Mahendragiri of Pistapura, which is modern Pitha- 
puram in the Godavari district. The fifth on the list is Swamidatta 
of Kottura (precise location uncertain), and the sixth, Damana of 
Erandapalla—situated in the Visakhapatnam district. The seventh 
king who unsuccessfully faced Samudra Gupta was Visnugopa of 
Kafici, to whom we have referred earlier. Then came Nilaraja of 
Avamuktaka, the location of which is not satisfactorily identified. 
The ninth opponent was Hastivarman of Vengi; the name of this 
place is still preserved in Peddavegi, 7 miles north of Nellore, bet¬ 
ween the Krsna and the Godavari rivers. Ugrasena, next to be 
defeated, was the ruler of Palakka, which has been identified with 
Palakkada, the capital of a Pallava viceroyalty in the Nellore dis¬ 
trict. Kubera of Devarastra and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura 
were the last two kings who submitted to the might of Samudra 
Gupta. Devarastra was situated in the Visakhapatnam district, 
while Kusthalapura cannot be located with certainty. 

This was a remarkable achievement of valour. The magni¬ 
tude of this campaign is astounding, for it involved a march of more 
than 3000 miles through hostile territory, and during its whole 
course Samudra Gupta did not sustain a single defeat! The King 
personally led the armies across the forest trails, hills and plains, 
and fought every battle with great skill and careful forethought. 
The inscription further states that his most charming body was 
covered with hundreds of scars received on the field of battle, and 
this may well be true. His empire now became very extensive, 
comprising the whole of Bengal with the exception of the south¬ 
eastern parts, extending in the west to the Punjab, “and probably 
included its eastern districts, between Lahore and Karnal. From 
Kamal the boundary followed the Jumuna river to its junction with 
the Chambal; and thence along an imaginary line passing by the 
West of Narwar, in Saugor district, M.P., about 50 miles N.N.E. 
of Bhilsa which was included in the dominions of Samudra Gupta.” 
In the South, the boundary of this empire ran from Eran to 
Jabalpur and thence along the Vindhya range. 

The resounding military successes of Samudra Gupta so en¬ 
hanced his prestige that a number of powers hastened to send tribute 
to his court in token of their recognition of submission to his over- 
5 
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lordship. Among these were the Kusana and Saka chiefs, Samatai;a 
(South-East Bengal), Kamarupa (Upper Assam), Nepal, Devaka 
(Nowgong district, Assam), Kartipura (Kartarpur in Jalandhar 
district), and a number of tribes near the borderland of his empire 
like the Malawas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Sanakanllcas 
(of the Bhilsa region), Kakas, the Kharaparikas (located in the 
Damoh district, M. P.), and the Prarjunas. The inscription also in¬ 
cludes Ceylon in this list, but this appears to be due to a misunder¬ 
standing. King Meghavarna of Ceylon certainly did send an em¬ 
bassy to the court of Samudra Gupta, but it was to secure permis¬ 
sion to build a monastery at Bodhgaya for the convenience of Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrims, and this gesture on his part certainly did not mean 
an offer of political submission to the Gupta monarch. The permis¬ 
sion was granted, and a splendid monastery was subsequently built 
north of the Bodhi Tree. There is also a mention of islands be¬ 
yond the seas, which may possibly mean the Indianised kingdoms 
in the Malay Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra, sending emissaries to 
the Gupta capital to maintain close contacts with this rising power 
in India. Thus Samudra Gupta had extended his sway over almost 
the whole of India and had diplomatic relations with lands even 
beyond the seas. 

So remarkable is the achievement of Samudra Gupta that most 
of what is said of him in the Allahabad inscription rings true. In¬ 
heriting a small patrimony, he transformed it into a mighty empire 
by the force of his arms. He then performed a horse-sacrifice to 
seek spiritual authority for his temporal sway, and none had greater 
justification for so doing. He was learned in the Sasiras and was a 
devout follower of his religion, Brahmanism. 

But Samudra Gupta, though he is often called the Napoleon of 
ancient India, was not a mere warrior. He was ruthless in his 
hostility and did not hesitate to “uproot” and “exterminate” those 
on whose loyalty he could not rely. But he also observed the rules 
of the royal game, and once a power submitted to his imperious 
commands he was very lenient. This leniency is seen in his treat¬ 
ment of the kings of the South whom he defeated but reinstated 
without robbing them of their ancestral power, exacting from them 
only a token tribute. He used an adroit combination of asura vijaya 
and dharma vijaya in his statecraft and conquests, showing thereby 
that “kingdom-talcing” was not his sole aim.' The inscription refers 
to his learning and wisdom, his sharp and polished intellect, and 
his musical and poetical talents. His coins reflect his many-sided 
personality. He issued as many as six different types of coins. The 
symbolic marks used on half of these types, reveal his valour and 
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love of the battlefield. One of them shows him standing fully 
dressed with a bow in the left hand and an arrow in his right and 
bearing the legend: “Having conquered the earth, the invincible 
one wins heaven by good deeds.” Another shows him holding the 
battle-axe and describes him as “wielding the axe of Krtanta 
(death), the unconquered conqueror of unconquered kings”. A 
third represents him as trampling upon a tiger, likening his prowess 
to that of a tiger. From the other types used we see a totally dif¬ 
ferent personality. In the fourth type he is shown sitting cross- 
legged on a couch engrossed in playing upon a vlna, the Indian lute, 
which is resting on his knees. The fifth type commemorates his 
horse-sacrifice; and the sixth was issued in commemoration of his 
father and mother, a witness to his filial piety. Looking at these 
coins, the picture that emerges is very impressive. We see a tall 
figure of strong build, with muscular arms and mighty chest, sharp 
features and refined appearance, the embodiment of physical vigour 
and intellectual accomplishment, a harbinger of the Golden Age of 
ancient India. He comes nearest to the ancient Indian ideal of a 
digvijayt, a conqueror who is at once generous and ruthless, war¬ 
like and philosophical. His gold coins reflect the power of his per¬ 
sonality and the prosperity of his empire which spread from the 
Brahmaputra to the Jamuna and the Chambal. These coins possess 
technical excellence as well as artistic elegance, reflecting the com¬ 
plex and rich personality of the emperor in whose name they were 
issued. 

Samudra Gupta’s fairly long reign came to an end some time 
before 380 A.D. His chief queen was Dattadevi, and his successor 
Candra Gupta II (but see Appendix II). The date of his accession 
to the throne cannot be fixed with any certainty, but the most prob¬ 
able is around 350 A.D. rather than 320 or 325 A.D. as was for¬ 
merly believed. 

The reign of Candra Gupta II marks the zenith of Gupta glory. 
He seems to have been selected by his father as successor, and if 
that be the case, the choice was fully justified. His main achieve¬ 
ment was the overthrow of the Saka power in Western India. This 
he accomplished either by one or a series of campaigns, for which 
purpose he presumably shifted his capital from Pataliputra, to 
Uj jayin, as the latter was a more central place. The Sakas symbolised 
not only the longest foreign domination on Indian soil, but what 
was even more important, their empire comprised the rich areas of 
Saurastra and Gujarat with their valuable ports on the Western 
seaboard, The end of Saka rule must have been brought about by 
a series of campaigns very carefully planned. The matrimonial 
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allian ces of this period reflect this aspect of Gupta policy. Candra 
Gupta II married Kubera Naga, a Naga princess, and thus secured 
the friendship of the Naga houses. His daughter, Prabhavati Gupta, 
was married to Rudrasena II, the Vakataka prince. After her hus¬ 
band’s death she acted as a very capable regent. She naturally 
enlisted the help of Gupta officials in her work of administration, 
■and thus the entire Vakataka administration came under the Gupta 
control. A daughter of Kakusthavarman was married to a Gupta 
prince, and this must have secured the friendship of that import¬ 
ant trans-Vindhyan power for the Guptas. The end of the Saka 
■rule came about towards the end of the 4th century A.D. as the long 
series of Ksatrapa coins of Western India comes to an end between 
388 A.D. and 397 A.D. and is replaced by coins of similar design 
issued by Candra Gupta II. 

The end of the Salca power in Western India brought to the 
'Gupta empire an accession of rich areas and prosperous ports from 
which a flourishing trade was carried on with the Middle East and 
the European world. With the goods of the merchants from Europe 
came gold, and direct contact with Europe brought the Gupta court 
“under the influence of the European ideas which travelled with 
the goods of the Alexandrian merchants”. The conquest of Sau- 
rashtra was commemorated by the issue of a special type of gold 
coin on which the king is shown slaying a lion, the denizen of the 
Gir wilds. 

Candra Gupta II had, besides Kubera Naga, another queen, 
DhruvadevT. He was succeeded by Kumara Gupta I. Candra 
Gupta II called himself Vlkramaditya; he was also known by an¬ 
other name, Deva. We have six inscriptions of his reign giving us 
the names of some of his officers. One was Vlrasena, who was 
minister of peace and war; another was Amrakaraddava, a high- 
ranking military official. Like his father, Candra Gupta II also 
affected artistic tastes, and he is described as Riipakrti on one of 
his coins. One coin-type shows him sitting on a couch holding a 
flower in his right hand, and on a new type the king is represented 
•as standing with his left hand on his sword-hilt, with an attendant 
holding a parasol over his head. Yet another type shows him 
riding a fully caparisoned horse and holding a bow and sword, 
indicating that the emperor was a keen horseman. The increasing 
“Indianness” of the spirit of the times is evinced by the introduction 
of a purely Indian type of goddess on his coins in the place of the 
earlier one which had a goddess on a throne imitated from foreign 
currency. We know of three of his feudatories, a Maharaja 
Trikamala, SwamidasI a ruler of Valka, and a Maharaja Sri 
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Viswamitra Swami. This information comes to us from inscriptions 
and seals of the lime. In connection with the reign of Candra 
Gupta II, the last definitely known date is 412-413 A.D. As it is 
known that his son Kumara Gupta I was already on the throne 
in 415-416 A.D., Candra Gupta II must not have lived much after 
this last known date of his rule. In the course of his reign of 
36 years the Gupta power was consolidated all over Northern and 
Western India, and along with peace and prosperity came an era 
of intellectual and cultural activity. 

Many of the known facts of Candra Gupta II's life bear close 
resemblance to those of the legendary Vikramaditya. Candra 
Gupta II, was known as Vikramaditya, which was his biruda or 
title; he extinguished the Saka power. Very probably Ujjayini was 
his second capital. The name of Kalidasa is associated with his 
reign by many scholars. It is, therefore, very likely that one cycle 
of Vikrama legends really refers to some of the Gupta kings like 
Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta H. We have seen earlier that 
the Vikrama era of 58-57 B.C. was really a foreign era which ac¬ 
quired the name of Vikramaditya in an adventitious manner, and 
that the historical evidence for the existence of Vikramaditya of 
the 1st century B.C., as described in legendary stories, is very 
doubtful. We cannot be dogmatic, therefore, about this legendary 
Vikramaditya, however much we would like to believe that such a 
great king did live. 

An Iron Pillar near the Kutub Minar in Delhi bears an inscrip¬ 
tion describing the exploits of a king called Candra. The characters 
of this inscription are those commonly used in other Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions. This Candra is said to have defeated a confederacy of ambi¬ 
tious kings in Bengal, crossed the Indus and conquered the Valhikas. 
The Candra mentioned in this inscription is identified by many 
scholars with Candra Gupta II. If the inscription is really that of 
Candra Gupta II, it throws a revealing light on his martial exploits 
and indicates a new aspect of his conquests which brought the 
North-West under Gupta suzerainty. But this is a subject of contro¬ 
versy, and arguments pro and contra sound equally plausible. 

The successor of Candra Gupta II was Kumara Gupta I, the 
son of Dhruvadevl. Kumara Gupta I enjoyed a long reign of more 
than 40 years (414-415 A.D, to 455-456 AD.), the major part of 
which was characterised by peace and prosperity. We have as 
many as 13 inscriptions; of his reign which show that he maintained 
intact the vast empire built up by his grandfather and father. He 
issued several new types of gold coins and performed a horse- 
sacrifice. One of his coin-types shows Kartikeya, the son of Siva 
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and general of the gods, riding a peacock. His silver coinage was 
introduced for the first time in the central provinces of the empire. 
Kumara Gupta I assumed the titles of Sri Mahendra, Mahendra 
Simha, and Aswamedha Mahendra. 

But this long reign which began with such promise, and conti¬ 
nued in peace, had an uneasy end. Towards the end of Kumara 
Gupta’s reign the empire was threatened with invasion by some 
unnamed enemy. Though seemingly anonymous, the enemy was 
strong, and the crown prince Skanda Gupta had to “pass a whole 
night on bare earth” in his struggle against them. At long last, 
however, the danger was averted, and the heroism of Skanda Gupta 
was applauded throughout the land “by happy men, even down to 
the children”. Kumara Gupta I is described as “weak in character 
and fond of a life of easy indolence; and he was no intrepid leader 
of men”. This harsh judgment passed on him appeal's unwarranted. 
At the time of the invasion, he was old and naturally could not be 
-expected to proceed to the battlefield. A king Salu-aditya figures 
as one of the earliest royal patrons of the university of Nalanda, 
and it is probable that this Sakraditya was the same as Kumara 
Gupta I whose title was Mahendraditya; Sakra is also known as 
Mahendra. The representation of Kartikeya on his coins would lead 
us to conclude that he was a Saiva by inclination. 

Kumara Gupta I died before his son Skanda Gupta could return 
fiom the war against the unknown enemy. There seems to have 
been some dispute about the succession, though we do not know 
anything precise about the rival claimant or claimants. The most 
important event in the reign of Skanda Gupta (455-456 A.D. to 
467-468 A.D.) was the invasion of India by the Huns. This was a 
serious menace, and it required all the bravery and skill of 
Skanda Gupta and all the resources of the mighty Gupta empire to 
repel it. 


The Huns were a tribe of nomads from Central Asia. In the 
■course of their migration they split into two groups; one of these 
descended on Europe in 375 A.D. and shook the Roman empire to 
its foundations. The other group, known as the White Huns, in- 
-vaded India but was beaten back by Skanda Gupta. This invasion 
seems to have taken place before 460-461 A.D. There also seems 
to nave been another wave of Hun invasion in the early years of 
j *** centm-y A.D. Inscriptions indicate two names, Toramana 
-and, Mmiragula, who appear to be Hun kings ruling in India. Of 
these, Mihiragula, is described as excessively cruel. The Huns 
at . ? est l d ky a confederacy of Northern Indian kings 
led by Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, and which included Yasodhar- 
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man of Mandsore. Later the Huns settled in India and were gra- 
f dually absorbed into Indian society. 

The defeat of the Huns was a great achievement on the part of 
Skanda Gupta. When this wave of barbarians descended on India 
they were poised to kill, loot, and torture the hapless population, as 
they did in Europe. Outside India they hurled defiance at the 
courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, overwhelmed Persia with 
the weight of their cruelty and killed the Persian king. When we 
consider how the Indian people were saved by the exploits of 
Skanda Gupta, we can appreciate how the people must have heaved 
a sigh of relief at the Hun defeat and hailed Skanda Gupta as their 
saviour. But the victory was not easy, and the strain it caused is 
reflected in the currency of the time. The gold coins of Skanda 
Gupta are few, mostly of the archer type, and the metal used for 
the coin is also debased. 

The political sagacity of Skanda Gupta is to be seen in his choice 
of able officials for governing the different parts of his empire. The 
Junagadh Rock inscription mentions the name of Parnadatta who 
repaired a broken dam at this place and won the gratitude of the 
people. Sarvaniiga was in charge of Antarvedl or the Gangetic 
Doab, while Bhlmavarman was responsible for governance of the 
Kosam region. 

Skanda Gupta ruled for 12 years, adopting the titles Krama- 
ditya, Vikramaditya, and Devaraja. His greatest achievement was 
the repulse of the Hun invasion. As he lay dying, little did he 
dream that the vast empire which his forefathers had built and 
which he had protected from barbaric depredation would collapse 
within half a century. 

./"The process of the break-up of this mighty empire can be 
traced almost stage by stage. A Mandsore inscription mentions 
Candra Gupta II and his son Govinda Gupta, but not Skanda Gupta. 
A Vaisali clay seal refers to Candra Gupta II, his queen Dhruva- 
devl, and their son Govinda Gupta, which suggests that Govinda 
Gupta had rebelled against his nephew Skanda Gupta. Inscriptions 
from Western Malwa give evidence of the growing rebellious spirit 
in the feudatories of the imperial Guptas. Narendrasena, the 
Vakataka king, boasts that his commands were obeyed by the lords 
of KoSala, Mekala and Malawa. It is almost impossible to be pre¬ 
cise about the history of the Guptas after the death of Skanda 
Gupta. The next two reigns, those of Puru Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta II, were of very short duration. The power of the Guptas 
was now on the decline, and their feudatories began to ignore them 
in their inscriptions and coins. Only in the case of Buddha Gupta 
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have we some reliable information, as six of his records have been 
discovered. These show that his sovereignty extended over domi¬ 
nions stretching from Malwa to Bengal, and also included Sau- 
rastra, where the ruling group, the Maitrakas of Valabhi, acknow¬ 
ledged Gupta sovereignty. But his death was followed by a dis¬ 
puted succession, and it is possible that the Gupta empire was 
thereafter divided into two parts, one ruled over by Vainya Gupta 
and the other by Bhanu Gupta. Both are shadowy figures, and it 
is only with Narasimha Gupta Baladitya that we have some wel¬ 
come light on the history of the later Guptas. Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya took a leading part in the defeat of the Hun king Mihira- 
gula, and was also responsible for building a great monastery at the 
university of Nalanda. On the history of the Guptas that come after 
him, darkness and uncertainty descend once again, and there we 
take leave of the Imperial Guptas. 

Thus came to an end a mighty empire to the making of which 
had gone the efforts of personalities like Samudra Gupta, Candra 
Gupta II, Kuraara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta. What were the 
causes of its decline and fall? The reasons are many and complex. 
It has been generally assumed that the Hun invasions were res¬ 
ponsible for the downfall of the Guptas. But that gives the Huns 
more credit (or discredit) than is their due. Certainly the war 
against the Huns was a great strain on the strength of the Guptas, 
but they beat back the Huns and continued to rule for quite some 
time after the first wave of invasion.;; The other factors at work 
in this process of disintegration were wars of succession and an un¬ 
satisfactory foreign policy. Almost every succession seems to have 
been disputed, and while the wars went on, the loyalty of the 
officials and the subjects must have been very dubious. These wars 
also gave an opportunity to some of the adventurous feudatories to 
support one faction against another, and such help, if succe ssful, 
must have enhanced the* prestige of such feudatories far beyond 
what was healthy. '■ The Gupta empire, like all other empires of 
antiquity, rested on a parallelism of power with the highest concen¬ 
tration as well as extensive decentralisation of power at the central 
and lower levels. This type of governance required a large standing 
army and a complicated system of checks and counter-checks, and 
if the balance of power in this pyramidal structure was ever so 
slightly disturbed it produced far-reaching repercussions all over. 
In these circumstances came the Hun invasions, and these exacted a 
heavy toll from the Gupta victors. After Skanda Gupta most of 
the Gupta kings were either engaged in disputes of succession or in 
curbing the growing power of the feudatories. How this feudatory 
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power grew is well illustrated by the rise of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhl. 

The Maitraka dynasty ruled over Saurashtra from their capital 
Valabhl from about 500 A.D. to 770 A.D.—the period of the decline 
of the Guptas. The founder of the dynasty was Bhattaraka, and the 
Maitrakas, though they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas 
in their emergent stages, soon declared themselves independent. 
The attitude of Parivrajaka Maharajas and the Ucchakalpa kings to 
the Guptas was similar. The coup de grace seems to have been 
given by YaSodharman of Mandsore. 

Yalodharman rises as a lone star flashing across the political 
firmament, and we do not know whence he came and whither he 
went. His long Sanskrit inscription at Mandsore, written in dupli¬ 
cate on two stone pillars, claims much in his behalf. He boasts of 
conquering the Huns, and asserts that kings of all India bowed in 
obeisance before him. The victory over Mihiragula was like a 
heady wine which encouraged him on his rebellious career. He 
defied the Guptas, and was thus instrumental in hastening their 
decline. We do not know anything about his last days and whether 
he had any successor. But he was a very powerful personality, 
who used his skill in striking a severe blow at the already-tottering 
Gupta empire rather than in building another in its place. 

When the Imperial Guptas made their final bow on the stage 
of history, the Later Guptas of Magadha, the Maukharis, and the 
Maitrakas became the residuary legatees of what remained of the 
empire. All these three were feudatories, who defied the Guptas 
and ruled as independent rulers. The Later Guptas ruled in 
Magadha and were not related to the Imperial Guptas. The 
Maukharis were active in the districts of Jaunpur and Bara Banki 
between the Ganges and the Gogra in Uttar Pradesh. They come 
into some prominence during the reign of Harsa, but they, along 
with the others, are only of marginal significance in our study. 

Thus ended the Gupta empire. But while it lasted, it released 
great creative forces in the spheres of literature, science and art. 
Of these we shall speak in later pages. The Guptas gave India, 
especially Northern India, the much-needed sense of unity, of 
security and of peace. The first Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien, who 
visited India during the reign of Candra Gupta II speaks in glowing 
terms of the life of the people. In the Middle Kingdom, he ob¬ 
serves: “The cold and heat are finely tempered, and there is nei¬ 
ther hoarfrost nor snow. The people are numerous and happy; 
they have not to register their households, or attend to any magis¬ 
trates and their rules; only those who cultivate the royal land have 
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to pay (portion of) the gain from it. If they want to go, they go; 
if they want to stay on, they stay. The king governs without de¬ 
capitation or (other) corporal punishments. Criminals are simply 
fined—lightly or heavily, according to the circumstances (of each 
case). Even in case of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion, they 
(i.e., those who rebel) only have their right hands cut off. The 
king’s bodyguards and attendants all have salaries,” The pros¬ 
perity of the Gupta empire is directly attested by their splendid 
gold and silver coins, of which numerous hoards have been dis¬ 
covered at different places. The latest of such finds was the 
Bharatpur hoard which is now being classified and studied. 

Fa Hien speaks of the benevolent nature of the administration. 
The Gupta empire was divided into provinces called desas, over 
which ruled the viceroys, usually members of the royal family. 
After the dela came the bhukti, which was about the size of a com¬ 
missioner’s division in recent times. Then came the visaya, which 
was equivalent to a modern district. The administration of the 
bhukti was the responsibility of the uparika, who was directly ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor. The visaya was in the charge of the 
visayapati, who was appointed by the uparika, and in exceptional 
cases by the emperor himself. The smallest unit of administra¬ 
tion was the grama (village) in the charge of the gramyaka who was 
aided in his duties by the village council and officials like the 
accountant. 

In the capital worked various high-ranking officers like the 
Mahaaksapatalika (Minister in charge of records), the Mahdprathi- 
hdra (Lord Chamberlain), the Mahadandanayaka (Judge), and the 
Mahdsamdhivigrdhika (Minister for Peace and War). Over them 
all ruled the king. It is characteristic of the Gupta age that the 
king affected honorific titles like Mahardjadhirdja and had several 
birudas like Vikramaditya, Mahendra, etc. In an earlier age a great 
king like Asoka was satisfied with the simple style of Rajan (king). 
But at a later stage kingship comes to acquire elements of divinity 
even, and Samudra Gupta is described as a god and compared to 
divinities like Indra and Varuna. This vogue was introduced by 
the Kusanas who seem to have borrowed it from the Persians and 
the Chinese. Succession was often by nomination, as in the case 
of Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta II. Though some of the 
kings personally favoured Vaisnavism or Saivism, they were tolerant, 
and the Buddhist university of Nalanda owed not a little of its 
growth to Gupta benefactions. There was a resurgence of Brah¬ 
manism and the kings were its greatest protagonists. The old Vedic 
sacrifices, like the horse-sacrifice, were revived, and Vaisnavism 
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and Saivism emerged as great sects with a numerous following. 
Brahmanism underwent a slow transformation and became that 
type of Puranie Hinduism with which we are so familiar today. 

The interest of the Guptas in matters religious is evinced by 
the number of villages granted in charity to temples and monas¬ 
teries. These were called agrahara villages, and the revenues from 
these went to promote learning and to provide maintenance for 
public temples. There were also officers called vinayasthiti - 
sthapakas who were in charge of moral affairs, and compare well 
with dharmamahamatras of the ASokan age. 

The Gupta age was, thus, an age of peace and prosperity, 
urbanity and refinement, religious revival and intellectual effort, 
classical literature and artistic eminence, and is aptly described as 
the Golden or Classical age of ancient India. Possessed of self- 
confidence, Indian culture readily and freely borrowed from abroad 
in the domains of court customs, coinage, science and art; and while 
it borrowed it took care to see that the winds of all lands, as they 
blew around the house, did not sweep it off its feet. The essential 
“Indianness” of India' was realised and enriched and given a lasting 
and classical expression so as to be a model for posterity—one to 
admire and emulate. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE GUPTA ERA 

It is generally assumed that the Gupta Era commenced from 
the year of the coronation of Candra Gupta I, the father of Samudra 
Gupta. According to one calculation the coronation of Candra 
Gupta I took place on December 20, 318 A.D., and according to an¬ 
other, on February 26, 320 A.D. But there is little evidence for 
either of these dates. It is equally possible, as has been argued, 
that the Gupta Era dates from the accession of Samudra Gupta, 
who is easily the greatest of the Gupta emperors. An era com¬ 
memorates an outstanding event, and both these events, the coro¬ 
nation of Candra Gupta I and the accession of Samudra Gupta, 
can be described with equal validity as events of profound signi¬ 
ficance in Gupta history. The difference between the status of 
Candra Gupta I and that of his predecessors is clearly indicated in 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, where the for¬ 
mer is described as Maharajadhiraja while his predecessors are des¬ 
cribed simply as Maharajas. This distinction clearly implies an ex¬ 
tension of territory under direct Gupta rule, and as such it is 
natural to assume that this event in the career of Candra Gupta I 
was sought to be commemorated with the starting of an era, the 
Gupta Era. The problem, however, is still open, and as such, for 
our purpose, it would be safe to use the orthodox hypothesis name¬ 
ly, that 319-320 A.D. is the initial year of the Gupta Era. 

APPENDIX II 

THE RAMA GUPTA STORY 

For long it was presumed that the immediate successor of 
Samudra Gupta was his son Candra Gupta II Vikramaditya. But 
the discovery of a dramatic work called Devi-Candragupta by 
Visakhadatta has brought before us the claim of Rama Gupta. The 
story of Rama Gupta, as it is known from scattered accounts in 
Natyadarpana and SringSraprakasa as well as its echoes in inscrip¬ 
tions and later works like MajmaLut-tawarikli, runs as follows; 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Rama Gupta, who 
was a weak and colourless personality. At this time there was an 
invasion of the Sakas, and in order to save himself, Rama Gupta 
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agreed to the humiliating condition, of sending his queen, Dhruva- 
devl, to the harem of the invader. His brother, Candra Gupta, 
' however, came to know of this base design, and intervened to save 
the family honour by dressing himself in the guise of a woman and 
going to the Saka court where he killed the insolent enemy. He 
naturally returned as a hero; later he killed Rama Gupta and 
married the widow, Dhruvadevl. 

However, it is rather difficult to believe this story. Rama 
Gupta is nowhere mentioned in the official Gupta genealogies, 
which, of course, it is possible to explain as due to the obvious rea¬ 
son of his being such an unworthy son and successor of the great 
Samudra Gupta. But if he ruled at all, however short his reign 
may have been, certainly he must have issued coins in his own 
name. No such coins have yet been discovered. It is also improb¬ 
able that the Sakas grew so powerful at this time as to reduce 
Rama Gupta to such ignoble straits, for we find that their power 
was, at this period of history, actually on the decline and suffered 
extinction soon afterwards. But this argument is not an insuperable 
difficulty, for, even though declining, the Sakas may have had an 
opportunity of making a sporadic raid, during the course of which 
they successfully cornered Rama Gupta into a position from which' 
he could not easily extricate himself. Again Candra Gupta’s 
marriage with his brother’s widow, though peculiar, is not 
impossible, for there is nothing in the Sdstras to forbid such a 
marital alliance. But we should remember that our sources for 
the Rama Gupta story are entirely of a literary and romantic nature, 
and in these, exaggeration, as also fancy, play a great part. The 
greatest difficulty in the acceptance of die Rama Gupta story is 
the absence of trustworthy mscriptional references and coins, and 
so long as this is not overcome we cannot venture to dogmatise 
either way. 
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THE LAST FLICKER 

B Y about 550 A.D. the Gupta empire had ceased to exist. For half 
a century or so Northern India was parcelled out among in¬ 
digenous powers, among whom the Maukharis, the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, and the Maitrakas of Valabhl attained an uneasy promi¬ 
nence. From amongst this medley of states, one—Sthaneswara— 
showed a promise that was soon to be fulfilled. 

The Kingdom of Sthaneswara occupied a strategic position. Its 
capital, of the same name, was situated on the Saraswati at the 
eastern end of the Punjab. In the closing decade of the sixth cen¬ 
tury in this kingdom of Sthaneswara ruled Prabhakaravardhana, 
He had two sons and a daughter. At his court was a brilliant 
author, Sana, and through his kingdom in later days passed a 
Chinese pilgrim blessed with an observant eye, a keen mind, and 
a stout heart. 

Both the Indian author and the Chinese pilgrim held this 
dynasty in high esteem, and it is to them that we owe our abun¬ 
dant information on happenings at this time. Besides, there are 
three inscriptions extant which convey some little known facts. 
One of these inscriptions possesses signature, from which we obtain 
a glimpse into the character of one of the greatest men of ancient 
India. 

The founder of this Vardhana dynasty, for that is how it may 
be described as the names of its members end in Vardhana, was 
Naravardhana, whose son was Rajyavardhana, and grandson 
Adityavardhana. The son of Adityavardhana was Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana, who styled himself Maharajadhiraja, a clear distinction 
from his predecessors who were known simply as Maharajas. This 
means that, starting as a petty chief in a district called Sthaneswara 
in the land of Srikantha, Prabhakaravardhana, by dint of exertion, 
had grown to be a powerful overlord. He seems to have defeated 
the Huns, ranged over the Indus land, Gujarat, Gandhara, and 
Malawa, and conquered the Latas. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pil¬ 
grim, tells us that the kingdom of Sthaneswara was “about 700 1 li in 
circuit, the capital 20 li or so”. Hiuen Tsang further observes that 
“the soil is rich and productive and abounds with grain (cereals). 
The climate is genial, though hot. The manners of the people are 
cold and insincere. The families are rich and given to excessive 
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luxury. They are much addicted to the use of magical arts and 
generally honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain, a few give themselves to 
agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumulation here of rare 
and valuable merchandise from every quarter.” Obviously Sthane- 
bwara, though rich and populous, made no great impression on our 
traveller. 

Prabhakaravardhana had two sons, Rajyavardhana and Harsa- 
vardhana, and a daughter, RajyasrI; they were born in the years 
587 A.D., 590-591 A.D., and 593 A.D. respectively. The princes 
were brought up in luxury suited to their rank, and were well- 
trained in the arts of war and peace, as was customary in those 
days. RajyasrI grew to be a beautiful maiden, and was married to 
Prince Grahavarman, son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman of 
Kanauj, with due pomp and ceremony. 

Then came the threat of a Hun invasion. As Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana was old, Rajyavardhana, the Crown Prince, not unlike 
Skanda Gupta of old, set out to meet the challenge. Harsa, his 
younger brother, was keen on accompanying him to the battlefield, 
but owing to his youth he was only allowed to lead an auxiliary 
force and remain some distance behind the front ranks in case 
Rajyavardhana needed help. So while Rajyavardhana fought 
1 the Huns, Harsa beguiled his enforced leisure by hunting deer 
and other animals of the wilds. News was received that Prabha¬ 
karavardhana lay seriously ill in the capital, and Harsa hurried 
back to the bedside of his father. He sent a courier to his brother 
with the grave news but, before Rajyavardhana could return, all 
swathed in bandages bound about the arrow wounds he had 
received in battle, Prabhakaravardhana had passed away. The 
two brothers were overwhelmed with grief. With characteristic 
emotion, Rajyavardhana announced that he would renounce the 
world in favour of his younger brother. Harsa, however, pre¬ 
vailed on him to refrain from doing so, and Rajyavardhana was 
duly proclaimed king of Sthaneswara. 

But sorrows never come singly, and soon after destiny struck 
another cruel blow. A messenger came with the news that Graha¬ 
varman, RajyaSrl’s husband, had been treacherously attacked and 
killed by the king of Malawa. To add insult to sorrow, it was report¬ 
ed that RajyasrI had been cast into prison at Kanyakubja, the capital 
of the Malawa kingdom, like a common brigand’s wife with iron 
fetters on her tender feet. The news was received with sorrow and 
rage. Rajyavardhana handed over the reins of administration to 
his younger brother, and set out to free his sister and avenge his 
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brother-in-law’s death. He marched to the battlefield with the 
fury of an enraged tiger. He was eminently successful, routing 
the enemy with no great difficulty. But Rajyavardhana was as 
guileless as he was brave, and his smitten opponents knew this well. 
SaSanka, the king of Bengal, was an ally of Malawa, and he lured 
Rajyavardhana to a conference where Rajyavardhana fell to the 
sword of an assassin, In the confusion that prevailed, RajyasrI 
escaped from prison and made her way to the Vindhya forest where 
she found asylum in the hermitage of a Buddhist monk Divakara- 
mitra who was, very probably, an old friend of the family. 

The death of his brother and the uncertainty about the where¬ 
abouts of his sister were cruel blows to Harsa, a youth barely out of 
his teens. But Harsa was equal to the burden of the task destiny 
had laid on him. Swearing vengeance on the treacherous Sasahka, 
he mustered his forces, left the city-gates of Sthaneswara and made 
for the battlefield. Harsa knew enough of the art of war and 
possessed enough bravery to inflict a crushing defeat on the enemies 
of his house. But Sasanka, who is also described by Buddhist ac¬ 
counts as the Icing who destroyed the Bodhi Tree, eluded capture 
and lived for long thereafter to be a thorn in Harsa’s side. 

His enemies defeated, Harsa was impatient to find his sister. 
Eventually, he made his way to the hermitage of Divakaramitra. 
Disconsolate and desperate, RajyasrI was getting ready to jump into 
a blazing fire in the manner of sati when, in the nick of time, Harsa 
called out to her and stopped her from taking the leap. RajyasrI 
begged to be allowed to join the Buddhist order. Harsa’s reply to 
his sister was that he would himself accompany her in joining the 
Buddhist fraternity, but only after the completion of his mission. 
Finally Harsa and RajyasrI wended their way back to Kanauj. 

Now there were two thrones vacant; one of Sthaneswara and 
the other of Kanauj, as RajyasrI had no son. RajyaSrI persuaded 
Harsa to accept the responsibility of the administration of Kanauj, 
and Harsa agreed. So Harsavardhana of Sthaneswara became Sri 
Harsa of Kanauj when the two kingdoms were merged and the 
capital shifted to Kanauj. 

Conscious of the danger of being encompassed by potentates of 
doubtful loyalty, Harsa started on a campaign of conquest. For 
this he was well-equipped, because he led an army of 5,000 ele¬ 
phants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry which he marched across 
the “Five Indies” in a campaign that lasted some six years. 

These victories were marred by one defeat, which was at the 
- hands of Pulakelin II, the Calukya king. The Calukyas were the 
bitterest adversaries of the Pallavas of Kanci; and in earlier pages 
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-we have noticed their forays in the South. About 550 A.D. Pula- 
kefin I, the founder of the Calukya dynasty, had secured for him¬ 
self a kingdom round Vatapipura, the modem BadamI, his capital. 
His sons carried on the tradition of conquest, and added large parts 
of the Konkan, Bellary and Kurnool districts which they seized 
from the Kadambas. The Calukya kingdom in course of time in¬ 
cluded the whole of Bombay State with the exception of Sau- 
rastra and Northern Gujarat. 

PulakeSin I had two sons, Kirtivarman I and Mangalesa; of 
these Mangalesa, the younger, became his successor. Mangalesa 
desired to pass on the succession to one of his sons, but P ulakesin 
II, Kirtivarman I’s son, fought out a war, defeated and killed his 
uncle and declared himself king of the Calukyas. With consum¬ 
mate skill Pulakesin II consolidated his position, and when Harsa 
attacked he was ready for battle. 

At this time the country seems to have been divided into two 
equally matched powers, with Harsa ruling in the North and Pula¬ 
kesin II supreme in the South. The claims to the possession of 
suzerainty over the border regions like Saurastra, where ruled the 
Maitrakas, seem to have precipitated the crisis. Between 630 A.D. 
and 634 A.D., the two armies stood facing each other somewhere on 
the Narmada. Hiuen Tsang is almost cryptic in his observation on 
this event when he says: “Siladitya Raja (that is how Harsa was 
known), boasting of his skill and the invariable success of his 
general, filled with confidence marched at the head of his troops to 
contend with this prince (Pulakesin II), but was unable to prevail 
or subjugate him.” 

This is not surprising, for Fulake&n II was no novice on the 
battlefield. He subjugated the Latas, the Malawas and the Gurjaras 
of Northern India as well as the southern Kosalas and the Kalingas. 
Striking southwards he overran the region between the Krsna and 
the Godavari, invested Kanci, the capital of the Pallavas, and shatter¬ 
ed their claim to imperial glory. Marching onward, he threatened 
the Colas, who, along with the Keralas and the Pandyas, hastened 
to make friends with him. His exploits spread his fame afar, and 
Khusru, king of Persia, exchanged letters and presents with him. 

Of the people over whom Pulakesin II ruled, Hiuen Tsang has 
much to say. He remarks that “the disposition of the people is 
honest and simple; they are of tall stature and of a stem vindictive- 
character. To their benefactors they are grateful; to their enemies 
they are relentless. If asked to help one in distress, they will forget 
themselves in their haste to render assistance. If they are going to 
seek revenge, they first give their enemy warning; then each be- 
6 
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ing armed, they attack each other with lances (spears); when one 
turns to flee, the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man 
down (a person who submits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with a woman’s clothes, and 
so he is driven to seek death for himself. The country provides for 
a band of champions to the number of several hundred. Each time 
they are about to engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with 
wine, and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten thousand 
and challenge them in fight. If one of these champions meets a 
man and kills him, the laws of the country do not punish him. 
Every time they go forth they beat drums before them. Moreover 
they inebriate many hundred head of elephants, and taking them 
out to fight, they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no enemy 
can stand before them.... The king, in consequence of possessing 
these men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He 
is of the Ksatriya caste, and his name is Pulakesin. His plans and 
undertakings are widespread, and his beneficent actions are felt 
over a great distance. His subjects obey him with perfect submis¬ 
sion.” 

Reckless in battle and imperious in command, PulakeSin II is 
easily the most outstanding king of his dynasty. But his glory was 
shortlived. The Pallavas rallied their forces, and led by their king 
Narasimhavarman I, defeated and killed him, and plundered his 
capital Vatfipl. 

With the death of Pulakesin II the kingdom of the Calukyas 
split into two. The main branch continued to play an important 
part in the history of the time, and when the Arabs came in 712 
A.D. they were ready to wage war against the invader. The Arabs 
were repulsed in the Lata country, and India was saved from their 
depredations, at least temporarily. But time had run out on the 
Calukyas, for by 753 A.D. they had to surrender their hard-won and 
precarious supremacy to another rising power, the Rastrakutas. 
Occupying almost the centre of the political stage for about a cen¬ 
tury and half, the Calukyas displayed martial vigour and an exu¬ 
berant spirit. Their patronage of architecture and sculpture is 
witnessed to this day by the cave-temples of BadamT. Rugged and 
forceful, dramatic and expansive, the Badami sculptures reflect the 
spirit of their patrons. 

Harsa had learnt the lesson of the rebuff he had received at 
the hands of the redoubtable soldiers of Pulakefin II, for he let the 
Calukyas be and turned his back on the South. His' empire was 
now fairly extensive, including as it did the whole of the Gangetic 
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basin, Nepal, practically the whole region between the Himalayas 
and the Narmada. He began to devote the greater part of his at¬ 
tention to the administration of the large territories under his con¬ 
trol. An enthusiastic traveller, he kept in personal touch with the 
administration which “was founded oa benign principles”. We 
have the names of some of the high officials of state. The prime 
minister was Avanti, Simhanada was the commander-in-chief, the 
cavalry commander was Kuntala, and Skandagupta commanded the 
elephant force. There was a hierarchy of officers like Mahasamanta, 
Rajasthaniya, Uparika and Visayapati. The executive was fairly 
simple, says Hiuen Tsang. The families were not entered on regis¬ 
ters, nor were the people subjected to forced labour. The private 
demesnes of the crown were divided into four principal parts: the 
first was earmarked for carrying out the affairs of State and for 
providing sacrificial offerings; the second provided subsidies for the 
ministers and the chief officers of the State; the third was meant for 
rewarding men of distinguished ability; and the fourth for charity 
to religious bodies (whereby the field of merit was cultivated). 
Thus the taxes on the people were light, and the personal service 
required of them not too exacting. Everyone possessed his worldly 
goods unmolested, and all tilled their lands in peace and security. 
The land revenue amounted to one sixth of the produce. The mer¬ 
chants engaged in profitable commerce, and the river passages and 
the road barriers were open for use on payment of a small toll. 
When the public works demand^ it, labour was made compulsory 
but was adequately paid for. 

The military personnel enjoyed many privileges. Soldiers 
were, as a rule, paid in cash, and the chief soldiers of the country 
were selected from the bravest of the people. The life at the court 
was one of indulgence and gaiety. Though the sacerdotal law¬ 
books urged an increasing restriction on their status, women, in¬ 
practice, enjoyed considerable freedom. 

The food of the people consisted of rice, wheat, milk and its 
products. The people seem to have had a sweet tooth, for cakes 
of all kinds were much in demand. Fish, mutton, gazelle and deer 
were generally preferred fresh, but were sometimes salted. Wines 
of grapes and sugarcane were a favourite drink on festive occa¬ 
sions, though frowned upon by the spiritually minded. 

The market was the centre of urban activity and displayed a 
large variety of commodities, both Indian and foreign. The 
medium of exchange was the coin, gold and silver, though small 
pearls and cowries also came in handy. There was a brisk overseas 
commerce, and Indian ships ranged from Ceylon to China. Crimes 
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ol a violent nature were not frequent, though, travelling had be¬ 
come more risky than in the Gupta age. Fa Hien was never once 
molested on his way, whereas his successor, Hiuen Tsang, had seve¬ 
ral such unpleasant experiences. Punishments were condign, and 
mutilation of parts of the b^man body, a common deterrent to way¬ 
wardness. In their sartorial fashions, the people mostly preferred 
fresh white garments and esteemed little those of mixed colour. 
The men wrapped the garment round their middle, gathering them 
under the arm-pits and letting them fall down across the body, 
banging to the right. Feminine robes reached down to the ground 
and. covered the shoulders completely. Women wore a little knot 
of hair on the crown and let the rest of it fall loose. Men wore caps 
with flower wreaths and jewelled necklaces. The caste system had 
almost become fixed in its final form, and the first traces of un- 
touchability were visible. 

After a campaign of nearly six years, Harsa settled down to a 
career of peace and spiritual quest. This was interrupted once, 
circa 634 A.D., when he attacked Dhruvasena II, the Maitraka king 
of ValabhI. Later Dhruvasena II made peace, married Harsa’s 
daughter and continued to rule in a semi-independent capacity. It 
is presumed that it was at about this time Harsa came into conflict 
with PulakeSin II and suffered defeat. Hiuen Tsang is rather vague 
on this point and observes that Harsa enjoyed a peaceful reign for 
30 years after his campaign of five yeai’s and a half. Peace there 
was in his kingdom, and he had an ally in Bhaskaravarman, the 
king of Assam. But his worst enemy, SaSanka, until his death in 
■638 A.D., continued to be a thorn in his side. Harsa now took in¬ 
creasing interest in the life of the spirit, giving generous patronage 
to religious establishments and seats of learning, like the famous 
university of Nalanda which reached the height of its glory at this 
time. 

Harsa is celebrated in the annals of Buddhism as another Asoka. 
It is, however, not quite clear when he became a convert to that 
faith. His forefathers were staunch Brahmanists. Harsa describes 
himself as a worshipper of Siva in that inscription of his written dur¬ 
ing the 25th year of his reign, which would be 631 A.D., the initial 
year of the Harsa era being 606 A.D. His brother Rgjyavardhana 
and his sister RajyaSri were both Buddhists, the latter being a fol¬ 
lower of the Sammitiya school. With these influences it would be 
natural for Harsa to be favourably inclined towards the doctrine 
of Gautama. But his actual conversion seems to have taken place 
towards the end of his reign. Once the decisive step was taken, 
Harsa threw himself heart and soul into the work of furthering the 
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interests of his creed with missionary zeal. Hiuen Tseng says that 
he practised “to the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to 
plant the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he forgot to 
eat or to sleep, He forbade the slaughter of any living thing or the 
use of flesh as food throughout the Five Indies on pain of death 
without pardon. He built on the banks of the river Ganges several 
thousand stupas each about 100 ft. high; in all the highways of the 
towns and villages of India he erected hospices provided with food 
and drink, and stationed there physicians, with medicines for travel¬ 
lers and poor persons round about without any stint.” The 
practice of establishing hospitals for ailing humanity seems to 
have been common almost throughout the ages in ancient India. 
ASoka tells us of the hospitals he established. Fa Hien, who came 
to India during the time of Candra Gupta II, describes a free hos¬ 
pital in these words: “Hither come all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infir mities. They are well taken care of, 
and a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied ac¬ 
cording to their wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable, 
and when they are well, they may go away.” In this connection 
it is tempting to quote the following: “No such foundation was to 
be seen elsewhere in the world at that date; and its existence, anti¬ 
cipating the deeds of modem Christian charity, speaks well both 
for the character of the citizens who endowed it, and for the genius 
of the great Asoka, whose teaching still bore such wholesome fruit 
many centuries after his decease. The earliest hospital in Europe 
is said to have opened in the tenth century.” 

Though Buddhism had become his personal faith, Harsa was 
very tolerant. He was fond of listening to religious arguments, 
and often invited disputants who espoused diverse doctrines which 
he, along with his sister, listened to with close interest. For this 
purpose he held five-yearly assemblies. One of these was attend¬ 
ed by Hiuen Tsang, who describes it with great literary flourish. 
According to him a huge pandal accommodating thousands of 
people was built and the session was attended by Buddhists, 
Brahmanas and Jains. Hiuen Tsang challenged the assembled 
scholars to a debate, but the challenge was not accepted. It seems 
that the Chinese guest’s life was in danger and Harsa in his soli¬ 
citude declared that “if anyone should touch or hurt the Master of 
the Law, he shall forthwith be beheaded, and whoever speaks 
against him, his tongue shall be cut out; but all those who desire 
to profit by his instruction, relying on my goodwill, need not fear 
this manifesto.” Small wonder, then, that the challenge of the 
Master of the Law was not acceptable to the scholars present, who, 
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Periodically, every five years, Harsa distributed large sums 
in charity. This was done at Rrayaga, where assembled the poor 
and the needy, followers of diverse religions. This was an occasion 
of great pomp, and to this came many feudatory princes. The 
ceremony lasted 75 days during the course of which all religions 
were equally honoured. Hiuen Tsang was present at the sixth of 
■such assemblies, and he gives a glowing description of it. So lavish 
was the generosity displayed that by the close of the ceremony “the 
accumulation of five years was exhausted. Except the horses, 
elephants, and military accoutrements, which were necessary for 
maintaining order and protecting the royal estate, nothing remain¬ 
ed. Besides these the king freely gave away his gems and goods, 
his clothing and necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck- 
jewel and bright head-jewel. All these he freely gave without 
stint. All being given away, he begged from his sister an ordinary 
second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid worship to the 
‘Buddhas of the ten regions’, and rejoiced that his treasure had 
heen bestowed in the field of religious merit.” 

Shortly after the conclusion of this remarkable assembly, 
Hiuen Tsang made his journey back to his home in China, which 
he reached in 646 A.D. His royal patron in India did not live long 
after the departure of the Master of the Law. In 646-647 A.D. 
the remarkable career of Harsa came to an end. He had fought 
hard and had given freely. When the end came, Harsa could look 
back contentedly on his long and eventful life, happy in the know¬ 
ledge that while life lasted he had not frittered it away in unseemly 
indolence, or boastful self-indulgence. Wielding the sceptre, he 
strove to plough the field of spiritual merit. In youth he had faced 
the full blast of tragedy; as years advanced he engaged himself in 
intellectual pursuits. He was a distinguished patron of learning 
and literature, and is even reputed to be the author of three plays, 
Nagananda, Ratnavali and PriyadarSika. He was an accomplished 
calligraphist: as we gaze at his signature on the Banskhera plate, 
there is revived in our imagination the figure of a man who oc¬ 
cupies a proud place in the history of India. Brave, resourceful, 
generous, learned and devout, Harsa is a name to conjure with, an 
■equally great one in the illustrious line of Asoka, Kaniska, Samudra 
Gupta and Candra Gupta II; a great ruler and a great Indian. 

With the death of Harsa darkness begins to descend on the 
Indian scene. This darkness was relieved by the activities of three 
powers, namely, the Rastrakutas, the Palas, and the Gurjara-Prati- 
haxas. Harsa seems to have died without an heir; subsequently 
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one of his ministers usurped the Vardhana throne. Arjuna, the 
minister, according to Chinese accounts robbed a Chinese mission 
led by one Wang Hiuen-tse which reached India shortly after Harsa’s 
death. Arjuna was involved in a fight with Tibetan troops and 
defeated. The story may or may not be true, but it shows how 
events were moving towards a tragic finale of rapine and chaos. 

In this atmosphere, during the 8th century A.D., another figure 
leaps into temporary eminence. He is Yasovarman who belonged 
to the class of political adventurers so well represented in the 
careers of Yasodharman of Mandasore and Sasanka. He ruled at 
Kanauj, and he is of some interest to us because at his court lived 
a great Sanskrit poet, Bhavabhuti, the author of Mahaviracaritam, 
Malatimddhava and Uttararamacaritam. 

It was during this century, too, that the kingdom of Kashmir 
attains great prominence. The Kashmiri king Lalitaditya as¬ 
cended the throne in 724 A.D. and extended his sway as far as 
Kanauj, Magadha, Bengal, Kamarupa and Kalinga. He was a great 
builder, and the ruins of the Martanda temple bear testimony to 
his patronage and taste. Another famous king of Kashmir was 
Candraplda, Lalitaditya’s elder brother, whose reign, though of only 
8 years’ duration, was full of noble deeds of justice and charity. 
Many are the stories preserved of his greatness. 

During the next two centuries there was a tripartite struggle 
for power between the Rastrakutas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, and the 
Palas of Bengal. The political conditions almost all over India were 
in a state of flux; kingdoms expanded and shrank in size and there 
were violent fluctuations of fortune. The once powerful Calukyas 
ruled in the Deccan, but their strength was now decisively on the 
decline. In east Kolala ruled Udayana, and in Rajputana and 
Malwa ruled the Gurjaras with their centres at Bhimar and Ujjayini. 
Gopala I was trying to consolidate his power in Bengal, which had 
just emerged from anarchy, In such circumstances rose Danti- 
durga, the founder of the Rastraktita dynasty. He used his oppor¬ 
tunities well and built up a kingdom which soon displayed imperial 
ambitions. Dantidurga belonged to Karnataka and began his career 
by attacking his neighbours in Kosala and Srivardhana, and even¬ 
tually defeated the rulers of Kanci, Kalinga, Srisaila, Malwa, Lata, 
Tanka and Sindh. Later, in alliance with the Pallava ruler, Nandi- 
vardhana, he attacked the Gurjaras of Broach and annexed parts 
of their dominions. His kingdom now included Southern Gujarat, 
Khandesh, Berar, and Northern Maharastra. When his eventful 
career came to an end, circa 754 A.D., his uncle Krsna I succeeded 
him and continued his expansionist policies. The RSstrakuta king- 
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dom was further enlarged by the annexation of the Konkan, Karna- 
tak, and also the country which now constitutes large parts of the 
Hyderabad State. 

Krsna’s successor was his eldest son Govinda II who distin¬ 
guished himself more by a life of pleasure than of conquest. He 
was overthrown by his younger - brother Dhruva in 780 A.D. 
Dhruva was a great warrior. He overran the Pallava kingdom, 
defeated Vatsaraja, the Gurjara-Pratihara chief, and humbled 
Dharmapala of Bengal in 789 A.D. This was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment, for during a short reign of 13 years he raised the Rastrakuta 
power to imperial dignity. 

After a short spell of disputed succession the Rastrakutas were 
once again on the imperial march under the leadership of Govinda 
III. He defeated all the important kings south of the Narmada, 
and then turned his attention to Dharmapala of Bengal and his 
protege, Cakrayudha, both of whom he humbled. In 806-807 A.D. 
he matched his strength against Nagabhata II, the successor of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara chief Vatsaraja, in a successful campaign, and 
his armies marched up to the foothills of the Himalayas. Later he 
led a campaign in the South and thus established his claim to 
overlordship over nearly the whole of India. 

But the Rastrakutas had reached the limits of their expansion, 
and their decline had started. Disputes in succession, splits and 
protracted warfare exhausted them, and by 948 A.D. the power of 
the dynasty came to an end. During two centuries they had made 
their influence felt, both politically and culturally—the cave-temples 
of Ellora were excavated during their time—and now their mission 
was over. 

While the Rastrakutas were rising to imperial prominence in 
the West, the Palas were ruling over Bengal. In the early part of 
the 8th century A.D., Bengal was convulsed with anarchy. In the 
hope of securing peace and order, the people elected one Gopala as 
their chief. At the time of his accession in 750 A.D. Gopala was 
an elderly man, and his reign was short. His successor Dharma¬ 
pala made himself master of Northern India, his sway reaching to 
Kashmir. He came into conflict with the Rastrakutas, and his power 
was reduced to a secondary status. His successor was Devapala, 
whose reign lasted through the major part of the 9th century A.D. 
The dynasty continued its rule under Mahlpala (circa 978-1030 
A.D.) who was attacked by Rajendra Cola in 1023 A.D. The Palas 
were great patrons of Mahayana Buddhism. Under their patronage 
the universities of Vikrama£il5, Odantapuri, and Jagaddala conti¬ 
nued the tradition of Nalanda. 
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About the year 725 A.D. one Nagabhata, a scion of the Prati- 
hara clan, established his suzerainty over the Gurjara country and 
became the founder of the Gurjara-Pratihara power. His successor 
was Vatsaraja who defeated the king of Bengal and was later himself 
defeated by the Rastrakuta king Dhruvasena. Nagabhata II (800- 
825 AD.), however, avenged this defeat by invading the Gangetic 
region where he dethroned the then ruling king and made Kanauj 
his capital. The best known ruler of the dynasty was Bhoja, who 
enjoyed a long reign of half a century (840-890 A.D.). During his 
career the Gurjara-Pratiharas became an imperial power with their 
suzerainty extending over the Eastern Punjab, Rajputana, Uttar 
Pradesh and Gwalior, Saurashtra and Malwa. The Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti also seem to have acknowledged his overlordship. 
Bhoja is celebrated as a patron of learning and literature, and was 
a worshipper of Visnu. 

After Bhoja, the Pratiharas passed through a very anxious 
time, menaced as they were by the Rastrakufas and the rising power 
of the Chandellas who, by 954 A.D., had extended their power up 
to the Jamuna in the north and Gwalior in the north-west. The 
example of the Chandellas was successfully emulated by the Kala- 
curis, a feudatory power of the Pratiharas who now established 
their independence. 

While the powers of Northern and Western India were thus- 
engaged in internecine warfare, a new power had arisen and now 
stood poised to strike across the Indian frontier. This was the 
power of Islam which first knocked at the gates of India in the form 
of the Arab invasion of Sindh. The repeated raids of the Sultan 
Muhamad of Ghazni blazed a fearsome trail across the Northern and 
Western India, paving the way for the setting up later of the Sulta¬ 
nate of Delhi. The warriors of Islam found India decrepit and dis¬ 
united, an easy prey to the soldiers of fortune and evangelists of 
a new and virile faith. The invaders detested the idolatry they 
found in the land which was to become their new home. But they 
also admired learning and wisdom wherever they found it existing, 
and A1 Biruni gives sufficient evidence of this spirit. The history 
of ancient India had run its course. With the Arab and Turkish 
conquests a new chapter opens in the long history of this country. 

But if Northern India suffered from internecine war and had 
to face invasions, the spirit of ancient India continued to manifest 
itself vigorously in the South in the history of the Colas. The 
nascent power of the Colas clashed with those of the Rasirakutas 
and the Calukyas of Kalyani who, exhausted by incessant warfare, 
yielded place to smaller states, in the North to the Yadavas and the 
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Kakatiyas, and in the South of the Hoysalas and Pandyas. 

The imperial Colas began as feudatories of the Pallavas. But 
about 850 A.D. Vijayalaya captured the city of Tanjore and made it 
his capital; and thus began the formation of an independent State. 
The Pandyas retaliated against the Colas, but were crushed in 880 
A.D. As a result Aditya grew in strength and later became vir¬ 
tually independent of his Pallava overlord. His policy of conquest 
bore rich fruit: large territories were added to his principality, and 
his importance was duly acknowledged when a daughter of Krsna II, 
the Rastrakuta king, was married to him and a Cera ruler gave his 
daughter in marriage to his son Parantaka. Parantaka ruled for 
48 years. After the accession of Rajaraja I, in the closing years 
of the 10th century A.D., the Cola power rose to imperial great¬ 
ness. The Kalyani Calulcyas became its virtual feudatories, and 
Cola armies carried out impressive raids into the territories of the 
Western Calukyas. The conquest of Ceylon was now begun. It 
was completed in the reign of Rajendra I, when the Colas 
developed into a great naval power and successfully effected the 
defeat of the kingdom of Sri Vijaya in Indonesia, in 1025 A.D. 
The Colas dominated the political scene in South India for two 
centuries, but the rise of the Hoysalas brought about their end 
in 1279 A.D. 
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THE CHINESE PILGRIMS 

As Buddhism spread in India and was introduced into the 
countries beyond its frontiers, it led to increasing international 
contacts with this country. The foundation and development of 
the universtiy of Nalanda, and later those of Vikramaslla, Odanta- 
puri and Jagaddala, attracted students from Central Asia, Tibet, 
China, Korea and Java. After the establishment of Buddhism in 
China, the Chinese Buddhist monks naturally turned to India not 
only as the home of the founder of their religion but also as the 
store-house of scriptural knowledge. The absence of authentic 
texts on Buddhist Discipline and philosophy was keenly felt, and 
it inspired some of the greatest spirits of die times to undertake 
hazardous journeys across the burning deserts and snow-bound 
mountains of Central Asia. These journeys are each an epic of 
devotion and endurance. Among those who launched on these 
journeys were the three heroic scholars, Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsang and 
I Tsing. 

Fa Hien, who came to India in the time of Candra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya, was the first of this famous trio. Starting from 
China in 399 A.D. with four other Chinese monks named Hui-king, 
Hui-ying, Tao-king and Hui-wei, Fa Hien traversed Central Asia 
through deserts and across mountains, suffering great hardships on 
the way. Finally he arrived in Kashmir, and from there he travel¬ 
led all over Northern India. He visited Swat, Peshawar, Taxila, 
Jalalabad, Mathura, Kanauj and Oudh, SravastT Kapilavastu, Vaisall 
and Magadha. He went to Pataliputra and Rajagrha, Gaya and 
Banaras. In the course of his tour he studied the Buddhist Disci¬ 
pline (vinaya), and studied for himself the condition of Buddhism 
in the country of its birth. He was so much engrossed in his Bud¬ 
dhistic studies that he even forgot to mention the name of the ruler 
of India of those days. In Tamralipti he stayed for two years, and 
from there sailed to Ceylon where he spent another two years. He 
then crossed the Bay of Bengal and by way of Java reached China 
in 414 A.D. after many an adventure on the way. This was, in¬ 
deed, a great undertaking, and well might the pious Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist monk observe: “When I look back on what I have gone 
through, my heart is involuntarily moved, and the sweat flows 
forth. That I encountered danger and trod the most perilous 
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places, without thinking of or sparing myself, was because I had a 
definite aim, and thought of nothing but to do my best in my simpli¬ 
city and straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life 
where death seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish but a thou¬ 
sandth part of what I had hoped.” But he brought back valuable 
texts and his mission was successfully accomplished. He knew 
Sanskrit and tried to notice as much as he could of the people and 
country of the Buddha. He has left for posterity an immensely 
interesting and valuable record of observations. 

Hiuen Tsang lived in the days of the great T’ang dynasty. He 
was the youngest of the four sons of an orthodox Confucian. Fol¬ 
lowing his brothers, he joined the Buddhist order. As he studied 
the texts the resolve to visit India grew in him. Like Fa Hien, he 
was in search of accurate texts, and started for India in 629 A.D. 
taking the route used by his famous predecessor. He travelled 
widely and lived in India for some 16 years. He visited most of the 
kingdoms of the North and the South, and was a guest of Harsa 
and Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. He spent 5 years at the uni¬ 
versity of Nalanda, of which he gives a brilliant description. He 
was more observant than Fa Hien, and his records contain much 
more material on the social and economic conditions of India than 
is detailed by Fa Hien. He reports that life had become a little 
insecure and travelling even more so. He was molested while 
travelling over the country. On his way back he took the southern 
route in Central Asia and arrived in China in 645 A.D. Having 
made his way out of his native country, he deemed it fitting to 
address the Emperor of China with an explanation of his conduct, 
stressing the fact that his had been a mission of learning and piety. 
He said: “I have travelled over vast plains of shifting sand, scaled 
precipitous mountain crags clad with snow, found my way through 
the scarped passes of the iron gates, passed along the tumultuous 
waves of the hot sea. , . . Thus I have accomplished a journey of 
more than 50,000 lij yet, notwithstanding the thousand differences 
of customs and manners I have witnessed, the myriads of dangers 
I have encountered, by the goodness of Heaven I have returned 
wtihout accident, and now offer my homage with a body unimpair¬ 
ed, and a mind satisfied with the accomplishment of my vows. I 
have beheld the Grdhrakuta mountain, worshipped at the Bodhi 
Tree. I have seen traces not seen before, heard sacred words not 
heard before, witnessed spiritual prodigies exceeding all the won¬ 
ders of nature, have borne testimony to the high qualities of our 
august Emperor, and won for him the high esteem and praise of the 
people.” Needless to say, the Emperor excused the Buddhist 
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monk’s temerity in travelling without an imperial passport and 
ordered that necessary help be rendered to him. He was accorded 
' a rousing reception, and he spent the rest of his life in studying 
and translating the Buddhist texts he had brought back. 

Hiuen Tsang, when he came to this country, was fortunate in 
establishing contact with Harsa. At Nalanda he was treated with 
great respect. After his return he continued to keep alive the 
relations which he had so happily formed with the teachers of 
Nalanda. His letter to Jnyinaprabha which is still preserved, is an 
epistle of great human interest. In characteristic fashion it ends: 
“I am sending some small articles as a present. Please accept them. 
The road is long and it is not possible to send much. Do not dis¬ 
dain it.” With what interest Hiuen Tsang saw things in India is 
reflected in every page of his account. His records are perhaps 
the greatest source for the understanding of our cultural history in 
the 7th century A.D. 

I Tsing was the last of the great Chinese pilgrims. He joined 
the Buddhist Order at the age of 15, and was much interested in 
the rules of Discipline. In 671 A.D., at the age of 37, he started 
for India, coming to this country via the sea route through Indo¬ 
nesia. In India he visited Tamralipti, Rajagrha, Kulinara, Sarnath, 
and Nalanda where he studied for 10 years. He returned to China 
► in 695 A.D. with a collection of 400 Sanskrit manuscripts. Like 
Fa Hien, I Tsing was more interested in Buddhism than in life as 
lived in India, and his records contain little of direct interest about 
socio-economic conditions in the country. 

The accounts of these three Chinese travellers convey to us a 
great deal of the history of Buddhism in India during the 5th, 7th, 
and 8th centuries. Through them we also catch a glimpse of great 
personalities like Harsa and come to know a great deal about the 
university of Nalanda. Comparing the three accounts we see how 
social and economic cnditions in this country were in the process of 
gradual but decisive change, and how the caste system as well as 
its corollary, unlouchability, had begun to compartmentalise Indian 
society. The disturbed conditions after the downfall of the Guptas 
were reflected in the conditions of travel, and generally life was 
becoming more insecure and there was all-round anxiety. These 
accounts also reflect something of the passion for learning and 
wisdom which inspired people in ancient India. Thus they are a 
great treasure-house of information on ancient India. 
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PART TWO 


CULTURE 




I 


STATE AND GOVERNMENT 

I N the preceding pages we took a synoptic, view of the long march 
of ancient Indian history. The towering personalities that stand 
out in this panoramic survey—Candragupta and Asoka, Kaniska, 
Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya, Harsa and FulakeSin, to men¬ 
tion some of the most prominent from a galaxy of great rulers— 
were leaders of men and embodiments of ideas. The stage on which 
these men of destiny played their roles was large, stretching from 
Taxila to Dhanuskodi and from Saurastra to Kamarupa. Though 
the circumstances in which they made their appearance varied, al¬ 
most all of them strove to realize in their life and actions certain 
common ideals of the Indian people. These ideals were their in¬ 
spiration, the motive force for most of their activities. In this part 
of the work, therefore, we propose to examine these ideals of life 
and the characteristic forms they assumed in the different spheres 
of government, social organization, economic activity and culture. 

Of all forms of human organization, that of the State is undoubt¬ 
edly of the greatest consequence. It is, as it were, the keystone 
of the gigantic arch of social life. Perhaps no other institution in 
ancient India has provoked so much theoretical speculation and 
manifested such a varied development as the State. From the 
Rg Veda to the Sukra niti, in every period of ancient history, the 
phenomenon of the State, which controlled an all-embracing orga¬ 
nization of power and which was a lasting expression of social will, 
has drawn the attention of the ancient Indian theorist. From the 
simple question, “How is it that the King who is one is obeyed by 
the people who are many?” which Yudhisthira asks of Bhlsma— 
this question and the reply thereto are to be found in the epic 
Mahdbharata —to the elaborate accounts of the Divine creation of 
the State, the speculations range over all the ramifications of the 
problem. 

What is the State? As a modem sociologist defines it, the 
State is “an association of associations” which, acting through “law 
as promulgated by a government endowed to this end with coercive 
power, maintains within a community territorially demarcated the 
universal external conditions of social order". In ancient Indian 
thought the State is defined as _the antithesis of MSstyanySya, the 
rule of the big fish swallowing tKe small. It symbolises the ebhdfc 
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lions of order, law, justice, security and welfare. Tire theories of 
the origin of the State give us a clue to its nature; and so let us 
briefly examine these theories. 

The MahdbJuirata tells us that once upon a time men were 
supremely good, each respecting the rights of the other, and every¬ 
one conscientiously discharging his obligations, and that a State 
was superfluous. But with the passage of time conditions changed 
and men turned wicked; there were thefts, strife and insecurity. 
The law of the jungle became the law of the land. The gods were 
alarmed, and when men prayed to them to be saved, Brahmadeva 
created a code of law and enforced it through his son Virajas. Thus 
was the State born, and thus was born the first king. This story 
implies that the State is a Divine creation, accepted by man as such 
and helping him to be good. 

The Buddhists put forward a slightly different theory. The 
Digha N'tlcdya, a Pali canonical text, contains a sutta which describes 
the process of the birth of the State. This, too, starts with a hypo¬ 
thetical Golden Age when men were inherently good and the State 
was superfluous. Then came a change in human nature; instead of 
good will there was avarice, and peace gave place to fear and strife. 
Weary of the oppressive conditions, the people elected a king— 
■Mahdsammata, “acclaimed by the many”—and requested him to en¬ 
force law and order among men, in return for which they would 
pay him a part of their agricultural produce. In this account no 
divine intervention is implied and it is made clear that the king, to 
justify his right to collect revenue, had to perform a specific set of 
tasks. 

. Thus the State comes into being to end anarchy and, therefore, 
becomes the symbol of law, order, justice and. security. Its raison 
d’Stre is the promotion of the three ideals of life, dharma, artha, 
and kama. The first of these was concerned with individual and 
social morality, the second with economic well-being, and the last 
signified the maintenance of social order and enjoyment of life. The 
sanction of the State was that of danda, force, which was to be used 
exclusively for the enforcement of dharma, law, justice and duty, 
artha, economic good, and kama, social and aesthetic good. 

•t The term dharma needs some explanation. It means, in popu¬ 
lar parlance, religion; but it means many more things besides. As 
religion it means not so much a particular religion, a sectarian 
creed, as a code of virtuous conduct approved as such by society. 
In the course of our historical survey we saw that the kings of an¬ 
cient India were tolerant monarchs, impartial in the distribution pf 
their favours and patronage to religious establishments. Atoka, 
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for instance, was a Buddhist but gave donations to the Brahmanas, 
Ajlvikas and the Jains with perfect impartiality. When the theory 
of Varnahamadharma, caste and Asrama, obtained vogue, the State 
naturally supported it and attempted to enforce it. With the growth 
of the Brahmana, that is, the priest class, the State came under some 
theocratic influence and the purohita, the royal chaplain, was a 
figure of great power and influence at the court. Brahmanical 
literature puts forward fantastic claims on behalf of the priest, but 
these are more in the nature of a statement of demands than a re¬ 
flection of actual conditions. And taking the picture as a whole, it 
would not be quite correct to regard the ancient Indian State as 
theocratic. The king was the protector of dharma and not the 
champion of a particular religion; and it was always emphasized 
that the priest was the conscience-keeper, while the State was the 
embodiment of danda, the force through which laws were made 
effective. 

We are accustomed today to .divide the functions of the State 
as constituent and ministrant. By the former term we understand 
the duties of the enforcement of law and order, security of person 
and property, and defence against aggression. The latter term— 
ministrant—implies functions relating to the welfare of the people, 
such as poor-relief, education, sanitation and communications. The - 
State in ancient India, as revealed in the pages of the Mahabharata 
and the ArthaJdstm, had a variety of functions, and its activities 
covered many aspects of life. The activity of a Maurya or a Gupta 
administration covered almost all aspects of life, from the preven¬ 
tion of crime to patronage of the arts. But we need not conclude 
from this that under it the individual had no freedom and that he 
groaned under the weight of an autocratic State. Hie authority 
of the State rested on law, and the foundations of law were specific, 
among them the royal will having an almost inconspicuous place. 
The king stood between the people and anarchy, and as such obe¬ 
dience was due to him. But if he failed in his duty of maintain¬ 
ing law and order he was, indeed, no longer king, and divinity was 
associated more with his office and function than with his person. 

Superficially viewed, the ancient Indian State was an agglo¬ 
meration of power with absolute authority over the lives of the 
peopler, against its depredations the people had no redress. But 
this would not be a correct interpretation of the evidence available. 
The sources of law were the Sdstras , the law code, local customs 
and manners, and the State had very little right in the matter of 
legislation. The king could pass administrative orders but he 
claimed no legislative functions, and as such he was as much sub- 
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ject to the law as the others were: even more so, for a lawless State 
was a greater evil than anarchy itself. The king, no doubt, claim¬ 
ed certain prerogatives; but these could not be such as to offend 
against the spirit of Rajadharma, the duty of kings. 

The term Ancient Indian Age covers a long period, one of at 
least 3,000 years, in the course of which there was a natural evo¬ 
lution of concept and practice in statecraft. It would facilitate our 
task of understanding the functioning of the State in ancient India, 
therefore, if at this stage, we attempted a brief historical survey of 
the institution of administration. Such a survey should naturally 
commence with the Indus Valley period, but we are not yet clear 
about certain facts concerning the precise nature and relationship 
of this culture with the subsequent culture of ancient India. The 
State during the Indus Valley period appears to have been highly 
organized, with a theocratic tinge. From the evidence afforded by 
the finding s at Harappa it has been concluded that, “in essence, the 
picture is one of a rigid and highly evolved bureaucratic machine, 
capable of organizing and distributing surplus wealth and defend¬ 
ing it, but little conducive to the political liberty of the individual”. 
It was a State “ruled over by priest-kings, wielding autocratic and 
absolute power from two main seals of government, and with the 
main artery of communication between the capital cities provided 
by a great navigable river”. These are, of course, speculative gene¬ 
ralizations, and it is beyond the scope of the present work to say 
whether they are fully borne out by the evidence unearthed. 

When the Aryans came into India they brought with them a 
pattern of political organization which was essentially tribal. Liv¬ 
ing in a rural-agricultural-pastoral viilieu, the Aryans were rapidly 
undergoing a transition wherein the tribal society was changing 
into the aggregate of tribes or the “Folk”. The organization of 
..society was devised on the basis of a jo no, people, with the uif, or 
■canton, formed by a number of families as the basis. Kingship was 
already emerging into a divine institution, associated as it was with 
certain attributes of gods like Indra, Varuna and Prajapati. 

In this period existed two institutions which exercised an effec¬ 
tive cheek on the powers of the king, These were the sdbha and 
the samiti. Of these the sabha was essentially the village social 
dub; it also concerned itself with matters affecting the administra¬ 
tion of the village or settlement. But it is likely that in some in¬ 
stances it was associated with the king and that it was by the nature 
of its work more political than sotial. The term samiti generally 
implied a political assembly which guided the king in his adminis¬ 
trative functions and set its seal of approval on his actions. Its 
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members were leading personalities of the region whose approval 
meant popular sanction. These representative bodies, however, 
disappear very early. In later times the s amili is no more than a 
gathering of scholars, and the sabha is transformed into the king’s 
court. 

In course of time the movement towards an imperial State 
brought about a total transformation in the nature of the adminis¬ 
tration. The large standing army and a complex-structured 
bureaucracy—the selection and constitution of which were motiv¬ 
ated more by considerations of ability than of nobility or clan ties 
—were the main characteristics of this age. The king became the 
fountainhead of strength and power and extensively used his 
powers of issuing ordinances. The regular ministry, Mantriparisad, 
came into being and became a source of strength to the State. The 
State gradually widened the scope of its activities until it covered 
almost all aspects of social life—material, spiritual and artistic. The 
judicial functions of the State became exclusive and the geographi¬ 
cal extension in the area under administration created a hierarchy 
of officials on provincial, district and town levels. 

During succeeding ages this system of administration was ac¬ 
cepted as the ideal, and only minor variations were worked upon 
the imperial theme. The Sakas and the ftusanas used the satrapal 
system extensively, while in Gupta times there was a growing spirit 
of veneration for kingship. The simple titles of the earlier cen¬ 
turies were now replaced by grandiloquent terms like Maharajadhi- 
rsja, and birudas like Vikramfiditya and Mahendra also obtained 
great vogue. The preoccupation with the administration of morals, 
which was a characteristic of the Asokan age, is reflected also in 
the Gupta age, when the dharmamahamatra of ASoka becomes the 
Vinayasthitisthapaka. Though the imperial aims remain the same, 
the area under direct administration shrinks in size and there is a 
greater tendency than before to create areas of influence and to 
establish a balance of power. This introduced an unprecedented 
intricacy in interstate relationships. 

Such, in brief outline, is the progress of polity through the 
ages in ancient India. The fundamental evolution was from a tribal 
nation to a geographical State, which in its turn evolved into an 
imperial State. The interregnum between the two imperial States 
of the Mauryas and the Guptas was filled by the tribal invasions 
of the Sakas and the Kusanas, and imperial unity was dissolved 
into a multiplicity of states within the geographical framework. 
Towards the end of’ Gupta rule there came the Him invasion, and 
it was not till the time of Akbar that the next imperial State 
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appeared in the country. 

Now that we have considered, in general, the patterns of polity 
in ancient India, let us turn to a consideration of the constituents 
of the State. The only systematised treatise on the subject, and 
the only one of its kind, is the ArthaJSstra of Kautilya, and it 
deserves treatment in some detail. 

The ArthaJastra , or science of polity, of Kautilya is the cumu¬ 
lative expression of a long tradition of political speculation and 
theorising. This work is ascribed to the Mauryan age, though there 
is no unanimity of opinion as to its precise date. The book is re¬ 
markable for its elaborate and detailed consideration of the diverse 
aspects of statecraft. It is divided into 15 large sections and 180 
sub-divisions. After indicating the general lines along which a 
prince should be trained for the onerous responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment, the work describes at great length the composition of the 
government. Military organization and strategy occupy a promi¬ 
nent position, and the collection and disbursement of revenue from 
all possible sources are treated with a keen eye to detail. The 
inherent contradiction of ancient imperial polity, namely, the esta¬ 
blishment of a vast empire served by primitive means of communi¬ 
cation, is sought to be resolved by giving the whole edifice of the 
State a pyramidal structure built upon a system of intricate checks 
and counter-checks through an extensive espionage system. 

By its very nature Kautilya’s work is more a manual of ad¬ 
ministration than a text-book of political philosophy. Kaudlya is 
often charged with championing the “politics of expediency” and is 
called an ancient Machiavelli who sought to create a “police state”. 
But such criticism is remarkable more for the scintillating phrases 
used than for any substantial truth-content. Kautilya is at no 
time oblivious of the ideals and functions of the State, and what 
he attempts is not a treatise on political philosophy but a hand-book 
for the prince. 

, The State, as envisaged by Kautilya, has seven limbs— 
saptamga. These are the king, minister, territory, fort, treasury, 
army and ally. These he resolved further into the following main 
topics: kingship; ministry and the administrative apparatus— 
central, provincial, district and village; sources of revenue and its 
disbursement; justice; and inter-state relations. With these we 
shall now deal in some detail. 

The Kautilyan State is strictly monarchical, and rule by a 
monarch was also the general state of affairs in ancient India, though 
republics did exist at certain periods of our history. The Vedic 
speculations on kingship imply that it was born of military necessity. 
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The early king was an administrator as well as a military leader, 
and in the Rsjasiiya, or coronation ceremony, the prince has to dis¬ 
play his martial vigour and skill during the celebration of certain 
parts of the ceremony. The story runs that once a war broke out 
between the gods and the demons. The demons fought under the 
direction of a leader, and the gods, who were leaderless, were de¬ 
feated, They won only when they had a king to lead them in 
battle. A capable military leader who leads successfully the tribal 
horde through the fire of war, continues to retain his leadership in 
times of peace, and becomes a suzerain and an administrator. This 
process, in early Aryan society, was helped by the patriarchal 
famliy organization which consolidated the institution of kingship 
by acquiring for it deep roots in the popular mind. It is noteworthy 
that ancient Indian kingship has no priestly functions attached to it 
and the king is always regarded as the Ksatriya par excellence. In 
the earliest times it is probable that kingship was elective, but 
hereditary succession soon became the general rule. The eldest 
son became the successor, though cases are not unknown where an 
heir-apparent was nominated, as in the instance of Samudra Gupta 
and Candra Gupta II. Great attention was paid to the education of 
a prince, after the conclusion of which he was deemed to be quali¬ 
fied for succession. The actual succession commenced with the 
completion of the Rajasuya or coronation ceremony. This cere¬ 
mony consisted of three parts. During the course of the first the 
king offered homage to,the ratnins, minister, by which he secured 
the approval of the governing class. The next day the king sat on 
a tiger-skin spread on the throne, and sacred waters were sprinkled 
over him to the accompaniment of mantras invoking Savitru, Indra, 
Brhaspati, Mitra, and Varuna to bestow on him energy, strength, 
eloquence, truthfulness and devotion to law. An important part of 
the ceremony was the coronation oath by which the king undertook 
not to transgress the rules of dharma. Finally came the drive in the 
chariot and a durbar, and this was followed by festivities which 
included a game of dice and a chariot race. 

After his coronation, commenced a strenuous life for the king. 
From being the “seniormost member in the council of peers” of the 
Rg Vedic age, the king was gradually elevated to the status of a 
divinity, whereby he became the protector of his people and dis¬ 
penser of justice. Kingship was regarded as a trust, and the king 
was looked upon as the most exalted and conscientious servant of 
the people. Though possessed of powers over life and death, he was' 
generally not a despot, for there were many checks on his power, 
such as religious and spiritual sanctions and sanctions of custom and 
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usage. Kingship was no bed of roses, as the exhaustive time-table 
laid down by Kautilya amply shows. Kautilya divides the king’s 
day into 8 parts, during the course of which the king has to interest 
himself in matters of income and expenditure, look after the affairs 
. of the people, study and supervise the military and judicial ad¬ 
ministration. Exercising authority over millions, he also had to 
make their troubles his own and be at once father, judge, military 
leader and prosecutor. 

The king was assisted in his task of administration by a council 
of ministers. In the Vedic age there existed the ratnins, among 
whom the Purohita, the royal chaplain, the Queen consort, the 
general, the tax-collector, and the gambling-companion figured 
prominently. Some of them were the king’s relations, others were 
friends, and the rest were state dignitaries. The ratnins soon faded 
out, and their place was taken by the Mantriparvad, the council of 
ministers. The number of ministers included in this group varied 
from 7 to 20, according to the demands of the times, though gene¬ 
rally smaller cabinets were favoured. There also used to be an 
“inner” cabinet of three or four ministers who were usually con¬ 
sulted by the king on all matters of state policy. Three terms are 
used to designate a minister, saciva , mantrin, and amatya. The 
saciva was usually a councillor. Under the Sakas of Western India 
there were two types of sacivas: mati-sacivas or councillors proper 
and Jcarma-sacivas or administrative heads. 

The mantrin was the minister proper, and some of the most 
important ministers were the Purohita , the royal chaplain; 
Pradhdna, the prime minister; Saciva, the general, iso known as 
senapati or mahabaladhikrt, who was minister for war as well; 
mantrin, the foreign minister, whose proper title was mahasamdhi- 
yigrahika —minister for peace and war; prudvivaka, the minister for 
justice, who was also the chief justice; pandita, minister in charge 
of morality and religion; and the sumantra, the revenue minister 
known as samsharta in Mauryan times. The most valuable quali¬ 
ties of a minister were loyalty, ability, knowledge, wisdom, 
boldness, eloquence, dignity, influence, prestige and character. The 
ministers were appointed by the king and held office during his 
pleasure, and though their advice was always sought it was not 
regarded as strictly mandatory. But a king seldom risked over¬ 
riding file advice of his ministers, who, besides being wise and ex¬ 
perienced, to a large extent reflected the popular will. Though 
individually the ministers were in charge of specific departments, 
the ministry, often acted in joint consultation and the king was 
strongly advised against ignoring the unanimous decisions of the 
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council of ministers, 

The central administration was a vast conglomeration of a 
variety of departments, of which the department of records is per¬ 
haps the most interesting. The highest officer in this department 
was the mahaakJapatalika or the Inspector-General of records, who- 
was responsible for all charters and records relating to land grants 
and records pertaining to collection of the revenue. Then there 
were the accounts, commerce, military and revenue departments,, 
employing a host of superintendents and supervisors. 

The provincial administration was in the charge of the viceroys 
who were usually members of the royal family. These had their 
own ministers, and considerable autonomy was granted to the vice¬ 
roys in administrative matters. They maintained law and order, 
ensured the collection of taxes and kept accounts of receipts and 
expenditure. They were also concerned, in a supervisory capa¬ 
city, with the divisional and district administration in their area. 
Finally came the village, the pivot of life in ancient India. The 
gramani, or village headman, was in charge of the administration of 
the village. His post was generally hereditary and he belonged to 
a non-Brahmana caste. His duties were to defend the village 
against attacks by robbers, collect revenue on behalf of the king, 
and supervise the records which were kept by the accountant. From 
time immemorial, however, functioned the village assembly with 
which the headman had to be on the best of terms. All respectable 
householders were members of this assembly, which was convened 
on all important occasions by beat of drum. Known as panca- 
mandalis or grSmajanapadas, they represented public opinion in the 
village, and were also vested with executive and judicial powers 
in certain matters. Their work was carried out through a number 
of committees or sabhas constituted for specific types of work like 
the assaying of gold, looking after village parks and gardens, water 
supply, and settling disputes. In some cases they functioned as 
bankers also, loaning money to needy persons and charging a rea¬ 
sonable interest, somewhat in the manner of the modern rural credit 
societies. For their finances, the State allocated a part of the 
revenue collected from the village and fines imposed on offenders, 
and this was augmented by the exercise of the right of additional 
taxation and the levying of certain imposts for specific projects. 
Tlius they exercised a general control over the lives of the village 
population and stood between the villager and the rapacious State, 
if such State threatened his life. The central government generally 
supervised the village work but rarely interfered. As tribunals 
they worked very effectively in settling village disputes, and in 
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their own humble way patronised learning, art and religion. These 
local bodies, therefore, were the strongest bastions of stability to 
the village, and much of the credit for the continuance of the cul¬ 
tural tradition is theirs. In times of war and peace they expressed 
the collective will of the people of the village. They were a part- 
and-parcel of the village life. 

Much attention was D ai d to the c o llection and use of revenue, 
■the^ backbone of a s oun<T ad mufisTra tion. TKe~Tnos£~'Imp6HarSt 
source of revehuewas the”agncultural impcJSt. The usual land tax 
was computed at l/6th of the produce, paid either in cash or in 
kind. But higher rates of taxation were also known, ranging from 
10 to 30 per cent. The law books and the epics give us some in¬ 
formation about the nature of taxation. It is emphasised that taxa¬ 
tion must be reasonable and equitable, and both the State and the 
taxpayer feel satisfied that it is neither light nor oppressive. The 
taxes on trade and industry were levied on the net profits, and if 
there had to be an increase in the rate of taxation it must be gradual 
and not sudden. No one could be taxed too often, and if extra 
money was needed additional taxation could be enforced only with 
the consent of the people. Certain categories of persons, e.g, learn¬ 
ed men and the military personnel, were exempt from taxation. 
Exemptions were also given to the disabled and decrepit. 

What was the nature of the impost levied on land? Was it a 
tax or was it rent? Evidence on this point is rather vague and 
answers have been given in support of either conclusion. It has 
been argued, and with much force, that the ownership of the soil 
in ancient India belonged to the State and consequently the culti¬ 
vator paid a rent to the royal revenue official. Megasthenes ob¬ 
served that “all India is the property of the crown and no person is 
permitted to own land”, and Kautilya held that the king is the owner 
of both land and water. But as against this we have ample evidence 
that land was privately owned, passed in hereditary succession, 
mortgaged and gifted away as private property. Absolute owner¬ 
ship of land was recognised, and a cultivator could only be dis¬ 
possessed of his property if he failed to pay the king’s taxes. True 
it is that in times of emergency the king had the right to compel a 
cultivator to raise more crops than was the usual custom, and at 
such times the demands of the social good prevailed over individual 
routine. That land was privately owned, at least from the post- 
Buddhist period, is amply proved by evidence, inseriptional and 
literary, and as such we must regard the dues paid by the culti¬ 
vator to the State as being in the nature of a tax and not rent. 

The most salient characteristics of the agrarian system of an- 
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cienl India were ihree. First, the State dealt with the cultivator 
, directly, unhampered by middlemen. Secondly, the land revenue 
was moderate in its incidence, amounting ordmarily to no more 
than l/6th of the produce. Thirdly, as land was regarded as 
private property and handed down from generation to generation, 
there was no fear of alienation, provided the taxes were paid 
regularly. 

The system of the land tax had a very interesting develop¬ 
ment through the ages. The earliest indication of its existence is 
given in the Rg Vedic term bali. Initially a voluntary gift made 
by the subjects to the king and paid in kind, the bali afterwards 
assumed the nature of a regular and compulsory payment and be¬ 
came the distinctive attribute of the relation between the king and 
his subjects. This being the king’s grain-share, it was assessed 
more or less on the individual villager. This system of individual 
assessment was the common characteristic of taxation in later ages 
too, though collective assessment was known and practised in some 
cases. Later literature of the Smrti and ArthaJastra class refers to 
another term hiranya (gold), implying a cash payment of revenue. 
This seems to have been levied as an alternative and in the case 
of some special types of crops. The method of assessment was 
very elaborate. A system of land-classification was extensively in 
vogue, and in the earliest times, as described by the Jiitakas (Bud¬ 
dhist Folk Tales), the division of the crop was made on the thresh¬ 
ing floor by a revenue official called the dronamapaka. Apart from 
the classification of land according to productive capacity, there 
was also the measurement of land by the rajjuggahaka amacca 
(literally the “minister holding the tape”) which was duly taken 
into consideration at the time of assessment. Bali, hiranya and 
kara were the three major kinds of agricultural revenue through¬ 
out the various periods of our study, from the Smrti and the Artha- 
iiistra period down to the Gupta age. 

The rate of taxation, as mentioned before, varied from 1/12 to 
l/6th. The cash charge was levied as low as l/50th. The Artha- 
tistra, as is natural, pays much attention to the problem of agricul¬ 
tural revenue. It lays down two broad forms of ownership, private 
land and royal land. The assessment of the royal land was 50 
per cent. It uses the term bhaga (share) in relation to the tax, 
and this term corresponds to the bali of the earlier literature. It 
was the duty of the samSharta to maintain registers of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of land, their measurements and amounts of assess¬ 
ment, Under him worked the gopa, who was the local official, and 
the Sthaniya, who may be called the circle official. The ArthaJastra 
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also mentions the phidcikara , which is collective assessment of vil¬ 
lages. Individual assessment, however, was always regarded as a 
better form of taxation. 

An imperial State like that of the Mauryas or the Guptas could 
hardly find the proceeds of agricultural taxation alone adequate for 
its administrative expenses. Kautilya shows remarkable ingenuity 
in preparing an almost exhaustive list of the forms of economic acti¬ 
vity which could be made to yield substantial revenue to the ex¬ 
chequer. The traders paid octroi duty on the articles imported 
into a town. Then there were the customs duties, which varied 
from 5 to 16 per cent according to the value of the goods. There 
was also a ferry tax to be paid for water transport. Weights and 
measures had to be correctly stamped, and this became another 
item of taxation. The various branches of industry like weaving, 
trade in wines, mines, salt, cattle-breeding, gardens, orchards, graz¬ 
ing grounds, all were regarded as profitable channels of revenue to 
the State. For those who were unable to pay the tax, there was a 
forced labour in lieu of payment, but the tax had to be paid in one 
form or another. For works of public utility the State had the 
right to impose labour on its subjects, but sufficient precautions 
were taken to see that this did not degenerate into obnoxious 
slavery. Slavery was not unknown, but it was so mild in form 
that even a keen observer like Megasthenes fails to notice it. 
Bad debts were the most important cause of slavery, and when 
debts were paid off, the slave was promptly pronounced a free man. 

Besides taxes and fines, tribute brought money to the imperial 
treasury. At the conclusion of a successful campaign the victor 
generally exacted tribute, which was considerable. As many petty 
offences were punished by fines, this proved a sizable source of 
revenue. Ownerless and heirless property reverted to the crown, 
and when a man died childless, as his, widow was not recognised as 
his heir, a large number of properties must have been taken to 
enrich the State coffers. The law-givers, it must be said to their 
honour, criticised the iniquity of such a practice, though the State 
very often turned a deaf ear to their protests. 

, Was the ancient Indian State, then, rapacious in its taxation? 
The land tax was not oppressive, nor were the many other imposts. 
The people, very often, successfully revolted against unjust taxa¬ 
tion, and kings, as a rule, harboured a wholesome fear of the wrath 
of the people. True it is that taxes were numerous, but so were 
items of expenditure. The large standing armies took away nearly 
half of the total State revenue. About 17 per cent was kept as 
reserves, 8 1/3 per cent was required to pay the salaries of the 
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officials, and an identical amount was accounted for by the king’s 
privy purse. The rest, roughly 17 per cent, was spent on social and 
nation-building activities which, when augmented by public dona¬ 
tions and subscriptions, would represent a fair portion of money 
spent in the direct interest of the people. Military expenditure was 
very heavy, but that was because of the constant fear of war with 
neighbouring states. Even today, most of the nations spend a sub¬ 
stantial part of their revenue on the maintenance of large armies, 
and if it was so in times of insecurity and uncertainty, it should 
cause little surprise. In all times the upkeep of the nation’s army 
has claimed more than its schools, and hence we need not be very 
severe in our comments on the ancient Indian State. 

We have so far been considering the details of the administra¬ 
tion under a monarchical State. The monarchical State, though 
the dominant form of political organization, was, however, not the 
only form of government. As early as the Buddha’s time, there 
existed republics which carried on the administration of the area 
under their control through a representative form of government. 
They were called ganas and information about many such ganas, 
like those of the Licchavis, Malias, Malawas, Yaudheyas and 
Arjunayanas, is to be had from the records of literature and of 
coins. It has been argued that the term indicates a tribe and 
not a republic, but such a view is hardly tenable in the light of 
up-to-date research. The term ga.no. implied a tribal State which 
was republican in its form. 

Though these States were republics, they were not democratic 
in the modem sense of the term. The supreme power was vested 
in an assembly, the membership of which was restricted to a small 
aristocratic class; we may, therefore, call them oligarchic republics. 
The common people, the farmers and toilers, had hardly any voice 
in the government and had simply to carry out the decisions taken 
by the aristocratic members of the assembly. 

Restricted though it was in the franchise by which it was consti¬ 
tuted, the assembly was the sovereign body for the whole republic. 
Within tho assembly there was perfect equality. It met in a 
specially built hall and elected its own president, the samgha- 
mukhya, under whose direction it deliberated on all matters affect¬ 
ing the life of the people. There were clerks of the house and 
special officers in charge of the seating arrangements for the mem¬ 
bers. The rule concerning the quorum was strictly observed, and 
resolutions were formally moved, keenly debated and passed by a 
majority. Hie deliberations of the assembly were often prolonged 
and heated, when factions were sharply divided on some point 
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under debate. Then the president had to use all his persuasive 
powers to control the house. He had to remain strictly neutral; 
the slightest suspicion of partisan interest on his part provoked 
censure. 

As a sovereign body of the republic, the assembly controlled 
foreign affairs, declared war, signed peace treaties, entertained 
ambassadors and discussed the administration of the republic. The 
issue of proclamations and the striking of currency were its pre¬ 
rogatives, and the currency so issued carried an inscription bearing 
the name of the republic. 

As these assemblies were large bodies, some arrangement had 
to be made for the day-to-day administration of the republic. For 
this purpose they elected executives with the president generally 
as its head. This executive must have comprised some five or six 
members, among whom different portfolios like foreign affairs, 
treasury, justice, police, and revenue were distributed. The exe¬ 
cutive was under the complete control of the assembly, and even 
Sri Krstia, the head of the Andhaka-Vrsni republic, once grumbled 
to Narada that he had to take orders from the loquacious members 
of the assembly. The assembly made all important appointments, 
such as those of the governors of provinces and military officers. 
In the early days of the republics even the generals were elected by 
the assembly to lead their armies in specific wars. 

These samghas and ganas, whose rules of procedure provided 
the model for the disciplinary rules of the Buddhist fraternity, 
flourished in the north-western and north-eastern parts of India 
from the 7th to the 3rd century B.C. The rise of the Maurya empire 
must have led to their temporary disappearance, but, with the 2nd 
century B.C. we see them functioning once again. Some of the 
most prominent republics were those of the Malawas, Yaudheyas, 
Arjunayanas, Prarjunas, Madrakas and Sanaka'nTkas. They were 
spread ail over the Punjab, Rajputana and Malwa, and ranged in 
size from a district or two to an area equal to a modern commis¬ 
sioner’s division. The Yaudheya republic, for instance, stretched 
from Saharanpur in the east to Bhawalpur in the west, from 
. Ludhiana in the north-east to Delhi in the south-east. The Agra- 
Jaipur area was the homeland of the Arjunayana republic from 
200 B.C. to 400 A.D. Many of these republican states had a pas¬ 
sion for freedom and readiness to fight in its defence. They were 
./rich and well-administered, and they produced two of the greatest 
personalities in world history. One was Sri Krsna, the friend, philo¬ 
sopher and guide of the Pandavas and the Bhagavana of the 
Bhagavadglta, a scion of the republic of the Andhaka-Vrsnis. The 
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other was Gautama Buddha, the “Lion of the Sakyas” and the 
“Light of Asia”. 

Thus these small republics played a not insignificant'part in 
the polity and cultural life of ancient India. In the darkest periods 
of India’s history, they kept alight the torch of freedom. Alexan¬ 
der’s Greek legions and the cohorts of the Sakas felt the keenness 
of their swords and were harried by the strength of their deter¬ 
mination to live free. But if their love for liberty inspired their 
ardour in battle, their fondness for loud deliberations betrayed 
their innermost counsels to the enemy and disunity weakened 
their strength. In course of time the office of executive officers 
like generals became hereditary and the republics were trans¬ 
formed into monarchies, ,The rise of imperial powers like the 
Mauryas and the Guptas also made their independent existence 
precarious, and one by one they vanished from the stage of history. 

Such is the variegated pattern of polity in ancient India. There 
were city-states and empires, monarchical bureaucrats and re¬ 
publican officers, all of whom contributed to the making of the 
political life of this country in ancient times. There was a conflict 
between the power of the priest, the Pwrohita, and the power of the 
throne, and also a conflict between regional governments and the 
imperial State. All the age was not “golden”, for there were- 
periods of cruelty and suppression, invasion and vandalism. There 
were also times when the unity of the country was merely cultural, 
being almost submerged by a multiplicity of states of varying sizes, 
conflicting ambitions, and doubtful claims to suzerainty. Nor was 
it all primitive, for behind the quaintness of many of its textual 
exhortations there is a surprisingly modern spirit. History is 
neither a prosecuting counsel nor an apologist. It simply interprets 
the sequence of facts and presumes that they will be understood 
in their proper perspective. If this perspective is borne in mind, 
much will be found in the polity of ancient India that is patently 
of a bygone age, and well that it remains so; but there is also much 
that is a model to subsequent times, and there is not a little of which 
we may justly be proud. But in our pride we must not forget that 
the kings and ministers and bureaucrats and generals who stride 
across the stage of ancient India were human beings, and great for 
all their frailty. They strove to abide by certain human values, 
and that is what renders them great. That is the burden of the 
polity of ancient India. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

nr»HE history of ancient India, we have seen, is an account, through 
1 at least 3,000 years, of a* vast country peopled by a diversity 
of races. In the course of these millennia, Indian society was sub¬ 
jected to a variety of impacts, under which the Indian people had 
to learn to adapt themselves to an everchanging environment. No 
society is static, and ancient Indian society was no exception. The 
pace of the change varies from time to time according to the nature 
of the challenge to which that society has to respond, and the kind 
of response the society is able to produce. Viewing a given society 
in terms of the centuries of its life, however, the change is clearly 
perceptible, and it is this principle of change that we must bear in 
mind when we speak of social and economic conditions in ancient 
India. 

In describing the salient characteristics of ancient Indian society 
as a whole^a few generaliza tions artr ilglpiuf and, it is hoped, per- 
'nussiBIe - One of the most importa nt ^of such ge neralizations is the 
* “pasip" and we shall, therefore, take this concept as our 

starting point for the discussion that is to follow. The most per¬ 
sistent form of social organization in India, it is often remarked, is 
the caste system. It is caste that distinguishes Indian society from 
its counterparts elsewhere. But what do we mean by this term? 
“Caste” let us remember, is not an Indian term, though it is com¬ 
monly used to describe an essentially Indian form of social orga¬ 
nization. The word “caste” is of compa ratively mode m_origin; it 
was firs t usecfby the Portuguese to imply a_ spcjal arrangement 
designed, to preserve pu rity of blood. The system is so complex in 
its appearance and working that it cannot be defined to satisfac¬ 
tion. Here are a few definitions: Caste is “a corporate group, ex- 
.\clusive and, in theor y at least, rigorousTS jergdjigry. H possesses 
cert ain traditioha Tand independent organization, a chiefand a 
ouncil, and whenever occasion demands it meets in assemblies 
ndowed with more or less full authorityAnother definition 
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of life-partner; in many castes there are councils vested with quasi- 
jutTicial powers to punish the offender who violates the rules of a 
caste. These characteristics, of course, apply to the system in its 
fin al appearance after centuries of development. 

But the term “caste” does not help us much to understand the 
historical development of the system through the ages. The Indian 
terms used to describe this system a re varna and j ati, c omplexion 
and birth. "The former refers "to racfel difference and the latter 
mean's “birth” arid' “descent”. - IT was to' mark off the racial dif¬ 
ference" between fHi Aryans and non-Aryans that the terms Arya- 
varna and Dasa-varna first came into use, and they are used as 
such in the Rg Veda. --When the Aryans came into India as in¬ 
vaders with radical differences in complexion, religion, customs, 
and manners between them and the non-Aryan inhabitants, there 
came about the first broad grouping in the emergent Indian society. 
Politically, the Aryans were the conquerors and the non-Aryans 
the conquered, and racially the former were of a fair complexion 
whereas the latter were dark. The Aryan society had three classes 
which were occupational in their nature: the soldier-administrator, 
the priest, and the agriculturist-artisan. During the Rg Vedic 
period the barriers "Separating the classes were as yet indistinct, 
and hence not insurmountable. Being an expanding society, there 
was considerable social mobility in Aryan society, and such a set 
of conditions is reflected in the Rg Veda. (As occupations deve¬ 
loped and occupational skills came to be handed down in hereditary 
fashion, the classes showed a tendency to harden into groups, and 
this, in course of time, became one of the factors in the formation 
of the “caste” system.) True it is that one hymn in the last book 
oFthe Rg Veda refers to the creation of the four orders of society 
from the body of the Cosmic Man, but by many scholars this hymn 
is considered apocryphal. Nevertheless it provided the basis for 
theorising in all .subsequent ages, and we find later law-givers 
quoting it with evident relish."'This hymn tells us that the Brah- 
maiia came from the mouth of the Cosmic Man, the Ksatriya was 
created from his arms, the Vaisya from his thighs, and the Sfidra 
from his feet. vlt is a neat allegory which fits in with the descrip¬ 
tion of the functional role of the different orders of society; The 
Brahmana is thus the preacher and teacher of sacred lore, the 
Ksatriya is the fighter, the Vaisya is the producer of wealth arid 
the tax-payer, while the Sudra is oi’dained to exist for the perform¬ 
ance of menial tasks. But in later society of law-givers like Manu 
there were many other groups besides these four major orders, 
which had to be explained in terms of their origin and functions. 
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With this end in view the theory of “mixed” castes was marshalled 
■with great solemnity. According to this theory, the four classes of 
society split up into groups, many times that number, because of 
inter-marriages between the major orders, the progeny of such 
unions belonging to one or other of the many groups known in 
those days. For instance, if a Vaisya woman marries a Sudra, their 
son belongs to the Ayogava caste and “must live by artistic perform¬ 
ances (such as public wrestling, dancing and the like)”. If a Sfidra 
marries a Ksatriya woman, their son is called Magadha, and the 
profession of a Magadha is that of “calling out in public the good 
qualities (of salable commodities)” which, in modem parlance* 
would be that of advertising. But the term Magadha is derived 
from Magadha which is South Bihar, and can. only mean a native 
of Magadha. This shows the ingenious way in which different peo¬ 
ples possessing distinct cultures were included in the Aryan society, 
and the Magadha, in such a case, would be a member of a specific 
group—regional in origin. This instance shows us how the caste 
system must have grown through the ages; to which subject we 
will now turn. 

, The first grouping of the emergent Indian society was racial* 
as we noticed above, the membership being hereditary. Then 
came the occupational grouping. In its progress, both in time and 
space, there was going on a conflict within the body of the Aryan 
society. There were two contenders for social supremacy, namely, 
the Kfatriya (the warrior) and the Brahmana (the priest). The 
former tended to concentrate political power in his hands, while 
the priestly class asserted the primacy of sacerdotal power in 
the hierarchy of social antecedence and precedence. At a very 
early date, as religious knowledge and ritual increased in scope and 
complexity, the priestly s (jlass «must have tended to assume the 
nature of a closed and esotgi#- group, and with the passage of time 
its claims increased in range and insistence. The complexity of the- 
religious ritual is reflected in liturgical texts like the Brahmanas, 
and for such a ritual extensive knowledge and long practice were 
necessary. If by virtue of its claim to the knowledge of the sacred 
lore, the priestly class tended to become exclusive, the Ksatriya, 
for his part, asserted the value of his function and his power, and 
dwelt on the importance of noble blood. The Vaisya class remain¬ 
ed for long amorphous, and as the Sudra came to be included with¬ 
in the framework of the Aryan society, the elevation in his status 
brought about a consequent lowering in that of the Vaisya. The 
later inclusion of some of the aboriginal peoples like the Nisadas 
further complicated the hierarchy of classes. 
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How the claims of the priestly class were progressively 
growing is clearly revealed in our texts of different periods. The 
Brahmana finally came to arrogate such a large number of extra¬ 
ordinary privileges that he became a “bhfideva’', a god on earth. 
In the law-books, for instance, it is said that the Brahmana may 
-commit a crime and escape with banishment, whereas another 
guilty of the very same offence must lose his head in penalty. The 
Ksatriya did not, of course, let such claims pass unchallenged, and 
Bu ddhism and Jainism symbolise the spirit of revolt against the 
sacerdotal power of the Brahman a. For a considerable time this 
.revolt was successful and the progress of the emergent “caste" 
-system was checked. 

In the period of the Smrtis, or law-books, we see the estab¬ 
lishment of a society characterised by the salient features of the 
“caste” system. The social hierarchy acquired a segmental 
•character, with the priest as the leader and the Sudra as the despised 
camp-follower of Brahmanism. Membership of a group had become 
rigidly hereditary, and there was also a fixation of occupations 
■on the basis of membership of a caste-group. It was ordained that 
-the duty of the Brahmana was to teach and officiate at sacrifices; 
that of a Ksatriya, constant practice in arms to protect the world; 
of a Vaiiya, the tending of cattle, agriculture and money-lending; 
and of a Sudra, the service of the twice-born and the practice of 
•all branches of occupational arts. The first three were declared 
to be “twice-born”. 

The term dvija, or twice-born, implies a second birth through 
''the performance of the ‘pm r, V'" ny, < rtT * ritual of investiture of the 
sacred thread. It signified the end of early childhood and the 
beginning of the period of studentship. Life in ancient India was 
schematically arranged into four stages or aframas. Next to varna 
in importance is the institution of the alramas . which are four, 
■namely brahmacarya (studentship), grhastha (domestic life), 
rvdnaprastha (life in a hermitage), and sannyasa (life of complete 
renunciation). This was not a meaningless arrangement, for it 
-was deeply rooted in the ancient Indian view of life. The Indian 
of old looked upon life as a means of self-realization. Self-realiza¬ 
tion is the culmination of a long process during the course of which 
■an earnest effort must be made to fulfil the four ideals of life. 
These ideals are dharma, artha, kama and mokia, or in terms of 
■duties, the duty of wisdom in action, economic duty, the duty of 
the preservation of the race, and the duty towards the self. 

The term aframa is derived from the root srama: to exert 
oneself. Consequently it means both the place where one exerts 
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oneself and the mode of the exertion. The term, therefore, signifies. 

, a stage in the long journey of life. The scheme of the four 
stages of life evolved gradually in answer to certain needs, both 
religious and social, which were growing in insistence. The earliest 
texts mention only the first three namely brahmacarya, grhasthcu 
and vaiuvprastha, and it is possible that the fourth and last came 
to be fitted into the general scheme of life at a later stage. Super¬ 
ficially, the third and the fourth stages are alike, but the renuncia¬ 
tion is more complete in the last, and the ceremonies initiating it 
also appear to imply a total break with the past life. It is insisted 
upon that normally a man should pass through all the four stages 
in the order in which they are mentioned. As a man has to fulfil 
certain duties and obligations towards his own self and towards 
society, it is necessary that he should do so at the proper time 
and in the proper manner. These duties are described as rnas — 
debts—which are three in number: the debt to the rsis or sages, the 
debt due to one’s ancestors, and the debt to the gods. These 
debts are discharged by a study of the Scriptures during the period 
of brahmacarya, by begetting sons during grhasthalrama, and by 
offering sacrifices according to one’s capacity during one’s life as 
a hermit. Only after the fulfilment of these obligations should one 
devote one’s thoughts to moksa —liberation from samsara —and live 
the life of a sannyasin. 

The brahmacarya, or studentship, commenced after upanayaila, 
the thread-ceremony. After this ceremony the child became a 
student and dwelt in the house of the teacher, living a life of poverty 
and chastity and devoting himself to the acquisition of knowledge. 
This took about 12 years, and then came the ceremony of samovar - 
tana , or the student’s return home. Then he married and lived as a 
householder till his hair turned grey and wrinkles appeared on the 
skin when he entered upon the stage of a hermit. He left home 
and lived in a forest hermitage with his wife, leading a simple life,, 
receiving alms, offering sacrifices, studying the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. Later, if he so felt, he became a sannyasin, when he 
lived alone and homeless, in search of salvation. 

These four aJramas indicate a view of life that is of great signi¬ 
ficance to our understanding of the spirit of ancient India. They 
are based on the supposition that all life is a preparation for salva¬ 
tion, and hence, must he properly organised both for individual 
and for social welfare. In the first stage a man is expected to learn,, 
all about the cultural and spiritual traditions of his people, and 
thus the continuity of the cultural tradition is ensured through his 
education. During the second stage the economic and biological 
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demands of life and society are met. In the third stage he is ex¬ 
pected to rise above himself and mundane interests. In the fourth 
he strives for the realization of the end of all life—salvation. The 
alramas are, therefore, so designed as to ensure the fullest individual 
•development and also to ensure social well-being. The two tradi¬ 
tions which they subserve are those of dharma —social preservation 
and growth, and yajiiya —the moulding of the human personality 
in such a manner as to eliminate friction and aid individual deve¬ 
lopment through, the spirit of sacrifice. During the first stage, 
•society is called upon to receive and educate the individual in his 
cultural heritage; in the second, the individual is expected to fulfil 
his obligations to society by playing his economic part; the third 
stage becomes an experience in philosophical enrichment; and the 
last is spent in the quest of the Infinite. The first is, therefore, the 
stage of man learning, the second of man acting, the third of man 
thinking, and the fourth of man realising. By regulating the growth 
of the human personality and fixing the obligations of the individual 
to society and vice versa, the ah'amas contributed nobly to the con¬ 
tinuance and enrichment of the cultural tradition of ancient India. 
They gave stability to life without arresting individual and social 
progress, and it is in this that their influence on the formation and 
development of the cultural tradition of ancient India is the most 
significant. 

But living life accor ding to the scheme of the asramas. , was_the 
privilege of the, dyijas, or the twice-born first three c astes . The 
Sudra had no part in the’learning of the Vedas or in working out 
his salvation. Hi? duty ,wa s t o. serve the threejiigher orders, and 
if he did it well, he coul d hope to do better in his next life. This 
-was a patently unjusFdoctrme, condemning as it did a large section 
of the Indian people to perpetual ignorance and servitude. It is 
noteworthy that the iniquity of the system produced revolts, the 
mightiest of which was that of Gautama the Buddha, who threw the 
doors of his order wide open to Brahmana and Sudra alike and 
challengingly proclaimed that merit not birth, was die ^pleH^riterion 
oi worth, individual as well as social. The irm^tive s^ o'jfmelpriests 
were no doubt bitter, but we must be cautious in our acceptance 
of what the Brahmanical law-givers have to say in their codes. It is 
unfortunate that we have to rely so largely on priestly sources for 
our information on ancient India, for they present only one side 
■of the picture and, as research has indicated distort the opponents’ 
point of view—being positively unjust to them. 

Th e emergent caste system also influenced the institutio n of 
marriage. This Jinstitution was governed by ^ertainwelF-defined 
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lules of exogamy and endogamy The law-givers insist that a 
marriage should be contracted within the same “caste”, and in that 
sense it was endogamous. But by another rule, a marriage, to 
be socially valid and desirable, had to be exogamous also, for two 
parties belongmg to the same gotra could not marry. The custom 
ot exogamy had two aspects— gotra or sept exogamy and sapuida 
or “near relation” exogamy which prohibited marriages between 
two persons related to each other within certain well-defined 
cognate and agnate relationships, In some castes the rules of 
exogamy were very comprehensive, while in others they had 
a rather limited scope. 

The terms gotra and sapinda need some explanation. Gotra 
originally meant a cow-stall, which in its extended implication 
meant a common residence of a family, and finally a clan. The 
gotras are named after certain illustrious >As like Kasyapa or 
Jamadagni, and all who bear the same gotra are believed to be 
descendants of the same eponymous ancestor It has been argu ed 
that the gotra system and gotra-exo gamy were originally featu res 
of a non-Aryan social or ganizatio n and were later incorpora ted 
into the Aryan beliefs and practices. "The totemistic significance 
of some gotra names'would lend some credibility to this view. 
But all gotra names are not totemistic, and it is more reasonable 
to believe that_ gotra meant common descent and in its association 
with the pravara' stood for a common spiritual descent. The gotra 
and pravara system developed fully in priestly circles,'.whefe it 
regulated marriage, while outside the Brahmana caste the rule of 
caste endogamy was supreme. 

In the previous paragraph we have used the word pravara. 
This word signifies the list of names of one’s ancestors recited at 
the time when Agni, the Fire God, was invoked to accept oblations 
and carry them to the gods. In course of time, the idea of pravara 
underwent a change, ceasing to stand for a person’s ancestry and 
implying instead the school of ritual or learning to which he 
belonged. In this sense p ravara meant discipleship, and w as 
restricted to the priestly class" alone! Sept-exogamy, in~its rn ci- 
pient stages, must have ben confined to the sim ple gotr a, butlater 
on _ the scope of the restrictions was widened and the rule of 
pravara had also tojbe observ ed. Pravara finds no mention in 
Manu; but it is mentioned by Gautama a nd ~VasH Ea,~ indicating 
that "it must have obtained "sanction as a restrictive rule in the 
interval between Manu and the later law-givers. It must be said 
that even in the case of the gotra, Manu’s injunctions are milder 
and more elastic than those of later writers. An examination of 
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the siltra works seems to reveal that the rule of sept-exogamy was 
a social law that was yet in tire formative stage. Gradually it came 
, to he accepted by society and to be formalised into a rigid norm 
whereby the marriage of two parties belonging to the same gotra 
'and pravara was declared to be objectionable. 

The third rule which governed marriage and made it exoga- 
mous was the one pertaining to the sapinda relationship. Pimla 
means post-mortem offerings. At the time of funeral and Iraddha 
or the deatlwanniversary ceremony, rice-balls were offered to 
departed ancestors. This pinda is offered to the three immediate 
deceased ancestors of the person who offers the oblations. This 
would mean "the father, grandfather and great-grandfather. Fur¬ 
ther, three immediate ancestors of the great-grandfather receive 
a part of the oblations, which is washed down the hand as water 
is poured down it at the time of the ceremony. All these genera¬ 
tions are included within the sapinda relationship, and this rule, 
thus, lays down the degree of prohibition extending over seven 
generations. But there is a great divergence of views on the extent 
of the forbidden degree of relationship. In the beginning only 
two generations were excluded; gradually this was increased to 
five, and then to seven generations. The Sutra period shows a 
hardening of ideas concerning the sapinda relationship, and in the 
work of- Manu. we see" the first extension of this exogamy, for 
Manu forbids ma rria ge between agnate and cog nate relations, on 
the father’s as well as the mot hers side." According to the sapinda 
rules paternal relations, including the father's sister’s daughter.' 
and the maternaT uncle’s jdaughter, are within the prohibited 
degree. In the ffharma^sdstras there always seems to be a greater 
veheme nce in the prohibition of sept-exogamy .than in that of 
sapiff^a-exogamy, for sagotra marriage is declared to he totally 
inv alid, whereas a breach of the sapinda rules was not considered 
to'hie ia sufficiently strong reason for a marriage to be inva lidated^ 
The history of the sapinda idea reveals that in Vedic times some 
generations of agnates were avoided in contracting a marriage, 
but cognates could intermarry in the third or fourth generation. 
Manu raises the number of generations -to be avoided, and he 
particularly aims at stopping marriages between relations of the 
third generation. / Later writers like Vasistha and Yajnyavalkya 
raise the limit of sapinda to seven generations on the-father’s side 
and five on the mother’s. 

Stated generally, the rules governing marriage in ancient India 
were two. The first rule concerned endogamy in that in the earliest 
times a savarna marriage—marriage within the same racial group 
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—was recommended; later when jati or caste became a well- 
established characteristic of ancient Indian society, endogamy was 
extended to the caste or sub-caste group In matters of exogamy, 
there was first the sept- or gotra-ex ogamy which came into vogue 
in Brdhmana tunes and was later associated with the pravara - 
exogamy. Sapinda-ex ogamy related to prohibition of marriage 
among agnate and cognate relations to the seventh generation on 
the father’s side and the fifth on the mother’s. Stated compre¬ 
hensively, a marriage, to be socially approved, had to be endo- 
gamous as regards caste and exogampus as regards sept or gotra. 
pravara (which, however, fell into disuse later), and sapinda 
relationships. 

Such were the rules governing marriage in ancient India. 
Thej'’ were, no doubt, elaborate. The one concerning sapinda must 
have been very consistently observed, inspired as it was by natural 
dread of incest The others, like gotra and pravara, hid un¬ 
questioned validity only in the priestly circles, at least in the ear¬ 
liest times. About the rule of caste, though it was generally observ¬ 
ed, allied as it was to the ideas of status and nobility of blood, 
breaches of it also must have been considerable. The ingenious: 
theory of mixed castes, which our law-givers are never tired of 
repeating, points to such a state of affairs. Our law-givers also- 
repeatedly point out that it is the duty of the king to prevent 
the jidmixture .ofLcastes, thus seeking the intervention of the State 
in enforcing the rule of caste in matters concerning wedlock. As 
the caste system grew more rigorous in its application, the rule 
of caste must also have obtained acceptance, and in course of time, 
marriages came to be restricted to members of the caste-groups. 
Of course, the supreme consideration was, as Vatsyayana states: 
“He will be a happy husband who marries the woman on whom 
his heart and eyes are set.” 

The vivfiha, or marriage ritual, was picturesque and elaborate. 
It contoenced_with Ihe bridegroom’s arrival.at_ the house of the 
br ide, w here was performed the kanyadana —gift of the bride. This: 
was performed by the .father _of the bride, being signified by a 
libation of water, and concluded with advice to the bridegroom 
to observe the rules of dharma^ artha and kama towards his life- 
partner. A declaration in t he affirmative was made by the bride¬ 
groom, whifch was followed by the ceremony of pdni-grafianajjn 
which’theTfands of theHbride and the’bridegroom _were”iomad .as 
the^Ve dic m ’antrai ~were c hanted. "'This was followed by the agni - 
pgrim yana, when the bridegroom led the bride thrice round the 
sacnffcial_hre.~ After’completing each round the bride stepped on? 
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a stone with the help of the bridegroom, who said: “Mount this 
stone.' Like a stone be firm. Overcome the enemies, tread over 
the foes, even as you tread over this stone.” The next rite is 
that of lajd-homa, during which the bride offered fried grain to the 
sacrificial fire. The saptapadj which follows, is a very interesting 
and meaningful ceremony. The bride and bridegroom walked 
together chanting a mantra, when their will to march onwards 
through life together was expressed in the words of the bride¬ 
groom: “Be thou now my life-mate as we walk up seven steps 
together. Thus do thou go together with me for ever and for 
ever.” With this the ceremony proper over, the bride left for 
her new home. The nuptial fire was carried along, mid after the 
performance of the rite of grahpravesa, home-coming, married life 
began. 

Such a ritual symbolised an indissoluble union. But there 
were several forms of marriage in ancient India in which the per¬ 
formance of an elaborate ritual was not necessary. The forms of 
/ marriage are described as eight, namely, brahmadaiva, jjrsa, 
prajapatya, Ssura, gSndharva, raksasa and paifaca. In the first, the 
bride "is married to a learned man; in the second, the bride is 
gifted away to the officiating priest in the course of the ritual; 
in the third, the father receives a cow and bull from the bride¬ 
groom; in the fourth, the father of the bride utters a benediction 
that the couple together may act to their dharma; in the fifth, 
the father of the bride receives money from the bridegroom; the 
sixth is a union of love in which the consent of the bride and the 
bridegroom is the main consideration—this form of marriage is 
illustrated in the celebrated story of Duhsyanta and Sakuntala; 
the seventh is marriage by capture; and the eighth is marriage 
by seduction. Of these dsura and paiSfica are considered to be most 
objectionable. The Rdkkisa, paisaca, and gandharva modes of 
marriage are described as suitable for Kiiatriyas, and the asura 
is held to be permissible only in the case of the Vaisya and Sudra, 
while the brahma was originally peculiar to the Brahmana caste. 

We have noticed above that the marriage ritual is such as to 
■give it a sacramental character. Marriage is considered to be a 
major samskara by which the bride and the bridegroom are united 
to each other for the purpose of jointly fulfilling the obligations 
and ideals of life. Dissolution of marriage is permissible under 
certain circumstances; but the law-books frown upon it and res¬ 
trict its scope to certain factors like prolonged desertion, physical 
Incapacity, and mental defect in either of the partners. Before 
J the ceremony, the bride is described as belonging, to the gods, on 
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whose behalf the father gives her away to the bridegroom. Gods 
< are invoked during the ceremony; during the performance of the 
vivaha (marriage), Homa (fire) is regarded as the divine witness 
to the nuptials. All^this clearly indicates that m arriag e was not 
considered to be a mere contract but was essentially sacramental. 

Throughout the ritual the bride is considered to be an equal 
partner of the bridegroom. The two declare that they shall under¬ 
take the journey of life together and they pledge to each other 
single-minded devotion, loyalty and co-operation. Such a ritual 
becomes meaningful only if it is presumed that both the parties 
are adults and fully understand the significance of the mantras 
recited during the ceremony. The ceremony, therefore, becomes 
understandable only if it is presumed that the bride is not a child 
at the time of marriage. Child-marriage was, in fact, the ex¬ 
ception for a considerable period of time in ancient India. The 
Rg Veda certainly does not know of it, and the Buddhist texts 
usually speak of the bride as vayappatta —“come of age”—at the 
time of the ceremony. The Smrtis do speak of girls of twelve and 
eight being married, but the commentators emphasise that such 
injunctions were not followed to the letter of the law. As time 
passed there was a tendency to lower the age of the bride, and 
child-marriages may have become fairly common towards the last 
days of ancient India. 

What was the status of woman in the ancient Indian society? 
Ancient Indian society, by and large, was a patriarchal society in 
/which the male naturally dominated in family and social life. 
IWomen were honoured in the home and respected outside it. 
Females were admitted to full religious rites, and in the Rg Vedic 
period as wives they participated in all the major ceremonies. 
The Vedic literature speaks of rsikas and brahmavSdinis who had 
acquired education through brahmacarya. That the life of the in¬ 
tellect was not barred to them is attested by the activities of women 
philosophers like GargI and Maitreyl whose conversations are 
preserved in the^ Upaniscids. This tradition continued, though in 
a greatly attenuated form, during the Sutra period when the 
woman is also spoken of as being intellectually inferior to man. 
In the epics a woman is honoured more as an ideal wife than as 
a woman per se, but the luxury of indulging in philosophical 
conversations with the spouse is sometimes afforded them, as when 
Draupadl discusses with Yudhisthira the duties of the different 
orders of society. But the epic opinion is very succinctly expressed 
by Bhisma when he says that a woman is unable to resist 
temptation and as such is in constant need of protection by the 
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male. She has a natural weakness of character, but it is also 
said that women should always be respected and treated with 
courtesy. The law-books go a step further and assert that as 
women are looked after in childhood by their parents, protected 
in youth by their husbands, and supported in widowhood by their 
sons, they do not deserve independence. The practice of widow- 
remarriage which was fairly common in the Vedic age is now re¬ 
garded with disfavour, and the Grliya siitras which belong to the 
Sutra period solemnly warn the widow against learning the Vedic 
mantras. In the law-books it is said that where women are 
honoured there the gods are pleased, which is a statement of noble 
intentions, the force of which is considerably vitiated by several 
restrictions placed on their independence and property rights. As 
a wife, a woman was under the authority of her husband and 
she was advised to do nothing that might displease him. In fact, 
the dutiful housewife is always extolled; Slta is the classic ex¬ 
ample. If a woman unfortunately became a widow, she was ex¬ 
pected to live a life of simplicity and nobility. In the absence 
of male descendants the widow was allowed to inherit the estate 
cf her husband, subject, however, to several restrictions. The 
other property right enjoyed by women was that of stri-dhana 
which was of three kinds: the bridegroom’s marriage gift, gifts 
from the husband or sons, and money paid by the husband for 
superseding the first wife’s right when he took another partner. 

The status of women in ancient India, then, shows a steady 
deterioration through the ages. The respect and honour which 
they had enjoyed in the Rg Vedic age became but a memory during 
the Smrti period—only an echo of a distant past. What led to 
this decline in their status ?'T/The custom of polygamy which seems 
to have been fairly common was probably one contributing factor. 
Asoka had at least two queens; Candra Gupta II, too, had at least 
two queens. If monogamy, therefore, was the ideal, polygamy was 
the practice, at any rate in the higher circles of society. In a 
polygamous household a woman assumes a subordinate position, 
i The custom of taking female slaves must have also adversely 
affected the standing of women in general. In their war against 
the non-Aryans, the Aryans must have taken many female slaves 
—the dfisis —who became their chattel. rvThe growing puritanical 
spirit as well as the growth of complicated ritualism rendered the 
life of religion and ritual difficult for women, their place being 
now defined to be within the four corners of the household 
alone. Within the house, of course, their writ ran. In spite of 
tins general attitude, we find women breaking through the ring of 
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restrictions and proving their merit in no uncertain fashion. The 
Buddhist and Jain nuns were able to compete with monks in the 
intellectual field with no discredit to themselves, and we have the 
name of Samghamitra, the daughter of Asoka, who went to Ceylon 
as a Buddhist missionary and founded an order of nuns in that 
island. Then there was Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of Candra 
Gupta II, Who ruled as regent during the minority of her sons. 
Harsa’s sister, Rajyasri, was another outstanding woman of ancient 
India. She evinced as much keenness in the philosophical 
discussions held during her time as her imperial brother had been 
wont to do. These are names that have come down to us; there 
must have been many others of whom history has left no record. 
It would, therefore, be rash to generalise that the lot of the ancient 
Indian woman was one of suppression and gloom. If we compare 
her position with that of her sisters elsewhere during the same 
time, we shall not find much difference. 

The importance attached to a woman as a mother was by 
far the greatest. As a mother she held a position of great honour, 
and implicit obedience was due to her. If she was regarded with 
tenderness as a daughter, as a mother she was esteemed: a symbol 
of all humanity and also of Divinity. Even more respect was due 
to her than to the father. There could be no greater transgression 
for a son than to neglect or slight his mother. 

^Within the family the atmosphere was one of filial love and 
discipline. Being'joint and patriarchal in form the ancient Indian 
family was fairly large, constituted as it was of practically three 
generations of paternal relations. Common residence, food and 
worship created strong bonds of kinship within the household, and 
over it ruled the patriarch, whose word was law. He was the 
owner of all property, and his authority was upheld by hoary 
tradition and fixed by laws of social behaviour. If he exacted 
obedience, he had also to fulfil many obligations towards the dif¬ 
ferent members of the family. In such a web of privilege and 
obligation was placed the life and being of the ancient Indian. 

The Indian of old was a great lover of children, for whom 
every consideration was shown. A number of samskaras were 
prescribed, and their performance was regarded as obligatory on 
the family. Of these the jatakwrma, nama-dheya, nifkramana,' 
annaprafana, cuddkarma, and upanayana related to infancy and 
childhood. Jatakarma was performed soon after birth, when the 
father tenderly touched and smelt the child’s forehead and invoked 
the blessings of the gods. Nama-dheya was the naming ceremony, 
performed on the tenth or twelfth day after birth. The child 
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was given a name which suggested auspiciousness and prosperity; 
names of deites like Visnu or Narayana or Ganeia were favourite 
names. The niskramana was performed when the child was four < 
months old, when the blessing of the sun was invoked and the 
child taken out-of-doors for the first time. When temples became 
common the child was naturally taken to the temple, its first in¬ 
troduction to the world outside the home. In the sixth month, 
at the annapraSana ceremony, the child was given its first taste of 
cooked food. When the male child was a year old (or three years 
old) the cudakarma, or first tonsure of the hair, was performed. 
The upanayana was essentially an educational samskdra , performed 
some time before the twelfth year, when the boy was invested 
with the sacred thread and sent to a teacher to live as a brahma- 
cdrin or student. At the end of the prescribed brahmacarya period 
was performed the samavartana —the ceremony of the return home 
—and then began his life as a householder. 

During the performance of all samskuras a sacrifice was 
offered to the gods, whose object was to sanctify the human body. 
The last of these samskdras was the antyesfi the funeral rite 
signifyng the end of human life and the entry of the human spirit 
into the world of the ancestors. Several modes for the disposal 
of the dead were known, though cremation was the most common. 
The earliest seems to have been burial, complete or fractional. 
Later, when the cult of Agni developed, and Agni was looked 
upon as the messenger between this world and the world of the 
gods, the human body must have been consigned to fire so that 
the soul might be carried to heaven. 

Concern with the next world, however, did not make the 
ancient Indian oblivious of the joys of his earthly existence. The 
seasons of festivity were many, and people made the most of them. 
Fairs were held on such occasions, at which puppet shows, wrest¬ 
ling bouts, jugglery and magic performances entertained the citizens. 
Gambling also was fairly common, and in every age, from the 
Eg Veda to the latest Smrti, the dice comes for severe condemna¬ 
tion because of the ruin it brings on the addict. The Mahabhorata 
tells us of the famous gambling match between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas in which the latter lose their all. Kautilya ad¬ 
vocates State control of gambling through a superintendent who 
“shall be honest and supply dice at the rate of a kakdni for hire 
per pair. Substitution by tricks of hand of dice other than those 
supplied shall not only be punished with the first amercement and 
fines leviable for theft and deceit, but also be made to forfeit 
the stakes he has won.” The superintendent took five per cent 
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of the stakes won by every winner, and also charged a fee for 
supplying water and accommodation in the gambling-house, which 
' had to pay a licence fee. All this must have brought in a goodly 
revenue to the State and it reflects the sagacity of Kautilya. 

Liquor consumption seems to have been common in ancient 
India. There were three varieties, made from molasses, from 
powdered rice, and from the mad/iuro flower. Hiuen Tsang refers 
to wines made from sugarcane and grape. The Smriis forbid a 
Brahmana to drink liquor, and show great distaste for the habit 
even in the other castes. Kautilya advocates the government 
control of liquor and recommends the employment of “persons 
acquainted with the manufacture of liquor and ferments” as 
superintendents of liquor. These superintendents were charged 
with the responsibility for the proper supply of liquor not only 
m forts and country parts but also in camps. The distribution 
of liquor was centralised or decentralised according to the nature 
of the demand and supply. Liquor was not allowed to be taken 
out of the villages, and public houses were not permitted to be 
closely situated to each other. Prices were fixed, and the serving 
of bad or stale liquor was prohibited. Kautilya recommends: 
"Liquor shops shall contain many rooms provided with beds and 
seats kept apart. The drinking room shall contain scents, garlands 
of flowers, water and other comfortable things suitable to the 
varying seasons.” 

Besides the customary holidays, people availed themselves of 
certain other occasions of festivity. These, according to Vatsyayana, 
were five, namely, samdja, gosti, apdnaka, udyanaha and samsya 
kridd. The first was a festival in honour of the deities, the second 
was a social gathering, the third was a drinking party, the fourth 
was a picnic or garden party, and the last was a form of enter¬ 
tainment in which a large number of people took part. Brilliant 
conversation with friends or courtesans, serious debates and 
discussions amidst scenes of sylvan beauty, drinking of wines and 
liquors, and repasts of well-cooked food, were some of the principal 
items on the programme at such times, 

On such occasions the people dressed with taste and enthu¬ 
siasm. Tire ancient Indian was as particular about his dress as 
he was about his diet. The man-about-town spent a considerable 
time sprucing himself up ere he sallied forth on his round of the 
centres of merriment. Vatsyayana says that the ndgarika (citizen) 
must dress discriminatingly, and he gives a rather detailed des¬ 
cription of the nagonka’s toilet Rising in the morning, the man- 
about-town gets busy with his toilet. First he uses the anulepantt^ 
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which was a fragrant ointment prepared from sandalwood paste. 
Then his clothes are scented with the sweet-smelling fume of in¬ 
cense. Then he wears a garland on his head or round his neck. 
He applies collyrium to his eyes and alaktaka (a red tinge) to 
his lips, surveys himself in the mirror and chews spiced betel-leaves 
to perfume his mouth. And he is ready to start. 

The costume and jewellery of ancient India likewise reflect 
the prosperity and good taste of the people. Cotton, wool 
and silk provided the material for their garments. Before the 
introduction of the art of stitching (which seems to have come 
into vogue only after the arrival of the Sakas and the Kusanas), 
the dress consisted of two pieces of cloth used as upper and lower 
garments. The upper garment—the uttariya —was thrown across 
the shoulders, while the lower—the antariya —was draped round 
the lower half of the body and tied round the waist with a girdle. 
Tight-fitting trousers, short coats, and close-fitting caps became 
the fashion a little before the time of the Guptas. Shoes or sandals 
and a stick completed the outfit. 

In the matter of jewellery, if we may judge from the existing 
sculpture and painting, there is almost a riotous variety. Women 
wore bands of pearls fringing the hair, with the dressed-up hair 
secured with tassels which were decorated with gold-caps. From 
the fringes hung a pendant across the forehead. Other ornaments 
lii common use were ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, bangles, girdles, 
anfclets, and rings made of gold or silver and set with precious 
stones. The sculptures of Barhut and Samchi and in scores of 
Other places, as well as the Ajanta paintings, present a veritable 
fashion parade of ancient India. In fact, the subject is large enough 
to require a volume by itself. 

In the foregoing pages we have dealt with the forms of social 
Organization and life in ancient India. This .social life is one of 
peace and prosperity, peace not so much in * the “political as in 
the social sphere. There were recurrent conflicts within the 
various groups, loose or more or less ossified, of that society, and 
these had to be resolved. The formation of the caste system was 
one such attempt at a resolution. Caste, as it appeared in later 
ages, broke Indian society into segmental divisions and prevented 
the birth of a homogeneous society. It arrested social mobility 
and tended to stratify technical skill; and its correlate, untouch- 
ability, condemned a large section of Indian society to what was 
virtually a state of living death. The defects of caste need no 
detailed (examination: they are obvious to every student of history. 
But the growth of the caste system was gradual, and it became 
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fixed in its final rigidity only in the closing period of ancieni 
India. The historical evidence for the existence of untouchability, 
'as we understand it today, is provided by Hiuen Tsang who 
observes that the candalas had to warn passers-by of their ap¬ 
proach lest they be defiled. The Smrtis mention some classes of 
people who were regarded as an object of ceremonial impurity, 
but the Sudra is not yet branded as an “untouchable” for life. 
The origins of untouchability and the caste system are beyond 
the present scope of our survey. But the point to be noted is 
that caste came into being and was accepted because it met certain 
demands of a given historical situation. It gave social sanction 
to the occupational classes and tended to eliminate competition 
by restricting professions to a hereditary group. It fixed a scale 
of privileges and laid down responsibilities for all, thereby 
eliminating friction and conflict. It also gave stability to a society 
constituted of diverse racial and cultural elements and buffeted 
about by foreign onslaughts. But if it gave stability it also created 
social inertia and effectually obstructed the growth of a united 
society within the geographical limits of the Indian nation. ) 

Now let us turn to the forms of economic life and its or¬ 
ganization. We have seen how, as reveal ed by the Smrtis, th e 
caste system allotted different occupations to duterent. cast es. This 
the occupations assigned to the Vaisya were agriculture, cattle¬ 
rearing, industrial arts and money-lending. The Vaisyas and 
Sudras were the masses who performed the majority of productive 
tasks. From times immemorial agriculture was the dominant form - 
of economic activity. The Rg Vedic Aryan frequently prays for 
plentiful rain and a bountiful harvest, large herds of cattle, and 
good health. In these times agriculture was the mainstay of Aryan 
life and the majority of Aryans lived by it. Later, however, the 
outlook changes, and agriculture comes to be regarded as a low 
occupation unfit to be practised by Brahmanas and KSalriyas. This 
was due to the extension of Aryan society, both geographically' 
and ethnically; in this process if the non-Aryan was included 
within the framework of the emergent Indian society as part of 
it, it also followed that this elevation of the non-Aryan meant the 
subsidence of the Vaiiya in the scale of social priorities. In this 
context it is readily comprehensible that the main profession of 
(he lower classes was regarded as unsuited to the priestly and 
governing orders. 

The ancient texts mention a large number of industrial arts, 
the most prominent being those of the weaver, carpenter, smith,*'" 
mason, artisan, jeweller, perfumer, trader and banker, Kautilya 
9 
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shows great appreciation of the economic role of these professions 
and advocates the use of several methods for their organization 
and taxation. He classifies industries into two broad heads: State- f 
owned and controlled, and private. Under the former he includes' 
salt, mines (some of them, at least), alcoholic liquor, etc. He 
emphasises that the prosperity of commerce spells the financial 
prosperity of the State. To ensure this he recommends the appoint¬ 
ment of superintendents of commerce, tolls, liquor, agriculture, 
weavers, ships, passports, etc. The references to ships, customs 
and tolls indicate a flourishing inland and maritime trade. The 
Maurya empire had commercial relations with Ceylon and countries 
of the North-West; as early as the age of the Jdtakas we find a 
reference to trade with Baveru, which has been identified with 
Babylon. Bharukaccha (Broach) and Supparaka (Sopara) were 
the most thriving ports of the western coast, while TamraliptI 
(Tamluk) and the Pallava ports maintained a flourishing com¬ 
merce with countries of the East. The country was served by a 
number of well-marked highways, along which travelled caravans 
of the merchants carrying goods to all parts of the country. 

Many of the professions were organised into guilds. Indeed, 
the guild system was the dominant form of corporate economic 
activity throughout ancient Indian times. The guilds came to be 
formed as industry became localised and occupations hereditary. 
In the early days, when travel was hazardous, it was both ex¬ 
pedient and prudent for merchants to group themselves into a 
long caravan which had to wend its way across hills and dales 
and forest trails. The Jdtakas mention as many as 18 different, 
guilds with a hereditary alderman— jetthaka —at their head. The 
sreni, or guild, soon develops into a mighty economic and political 
force in ancient India. Its importance is recognised by the State £ 
which supports its powers and privileges. The chief of the guild 
had a place of honour in the royal court. The guild assembly 
had certain well-defined judicial and executive powers which were 
exercised on its behalf by an executive comprising the chief and 
a few officers. It had the right to arbitrate in the domestic affairs 
of its members, and the Buddhist books inform us that its sanction 
. was necessary before a member’s wife was accepted into the Order. 
The guild controlled prices and ensured the quality of the goods 
manufactured by its members; received deposits of money from . 
the members and the public; granted loans on interest; owned 
properties and made religious and cultural endowments. Some 
guilds had their own armies, and as such they represented 
a combination of economic and military power. Kautilya advises 
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the king to treat the guilds with due consideration, as they are 
sources of wealth and military power. He recommends that the 
superintendent of accounts should be charged with the duty ot 
maintaining the registers of the guilds, containing their history, 
customs, professions and transactions. 

The guilds were thus multi-functional organizations, and they 
played a very important part in die economic life of ancient India. 
They were “trade union”, price-controlling authority, banker and 
money-lender, all rolled in one. They contributed much towards 
the preservation and development of occupational skills, gave 
economic help to society and the State, and ensured the general 
economic well-being of both its members and the community at 
large. In consideration of their role, the State respected their 
autonomous powers and interfered with their work only when 
they tended to enter into unholy combinations designed to exploit 
the community, or in cases of inter- and intra-guild disputes that 
threatened their smooth and efficient working. 

At this point we may conveniently refer to the subject of 
India’s trade with the outside world which was such a rich source 
of revenue to the State and wealth to the people. Already as far 
back as the 7th century B.C. we have evidence of India’s maritime 
trade relations with the Middle Eastern world as indicated by the 
Baveru Jataka. The Jatakas describe the perilous voyages under¬ 
taken by the Indian sailors in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 
Ocean areas. Around 45 A.D. the discovery of the monsoon-winds 
blowing regularly across the Indian Ocean almost revolutionised 
the nature and volume of Indian trade with the Roman world. 
The Arabs undoubtedly knew of these winds much before the 
Romans. The knowledge of these winds brought Alexandria close 
to India in the matter of time taken by voyages for now a voyage 
between Alexandria and the Indian ports could be accomplished 
within two months whereas the same journey, in the old days, 
used to take some thirty months. The Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, an anonymous pamphlet, probably published at Alexandria, 
throws an abundant and interesting light on conditions of voyage 
and trade in the area of the Arabian Sea in the 1st century A.D. 
Of the Indian ports the work prominently mentions Barbarikon 
(Bahardipur ?) on the middle mouth of the Indus, MInnagara, the 
capital of Sind, Barygaza (Broach), Tagara, Sopara, Paithan and 
Kalyan—in the "vicinity of Bombay, Bankot, Dabul, Jaigad, 
Viajayadurg, Devgad, Malvan, Vengurla, Goa and Karwar. Further 
south on the coast were the ports of Cranganore, Nelkynda (Nua- 
kantha ?) from where a very brisk trade in spices was carried 
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on. On the eastern coast were located the great centres of Maha* 
balipuram and Tamralipti which sent produce and immigrants 
to countries of Southeast Asia. The list of exports and imports 
is very impressive and contains such items as cosmetic substances, 
precious stones, silk (re-exported from China), indigo, muslins and 
spices. Among the imports specie, unugents and articles of luxury 
were prominent. Curiously enough there is also a mention of the 
import of “singing boys” and “choice girls for the Royal harem” 
which is no doubt a reference to the Yavanis who figure prominently 
in the ranks of the royal bodyguard of the times. India had made 
great advances in ship-building at this time and Indian-built ships 
sailed across the vast spaces on the Indian Ocean area. 

Of the land routes, mention may be made of the great Silk 
Route which passed through Central Asia and the great Indian 
highway connecting Taxila in the north-west to Pataliputra in 
Bihar. Prom Pataliputra radiated several routes south, west and 
east. The important inland trade-centres were Vidisha (modem 
Bhilsa), Ujjain, Surat and Broach on the western coast, Paithan 
in Hyderabad State, Mahabalipuram and Kanci in the south and 
Sialkot in the Punjab. At all these points converged traders from 
distant regions bringing with them valuable merchandise. Thou¬ 
sands of carriers, merchants, retailers and bankers found lucrative 
employment in the inland and foreign trade of India and their 
activities contributed a substantial share of the national wealth 
in those days. 

We have mentioned above the guilds of traders and bankers, 
and this brings us to the question of the medium of exchange. 
It is commonly held that the Vedic economy was a barter economy 
and it was only in the Jataka period that the transition to money 
economy was completed. The Buddhist texts constantly refer to 
the KahUpana, a square punch-marked copper coin, as the unit of 
exchange. Barter continued for a long time, but the vogue of the 
coin was definitely established. It was by spreading Kahdpanas 
on a plot of ground that Anathapindika, a banker of Sravasti, 
purchases the site of a vihSra for the Buddha. “Not by a shower 
of Kahdpanas are passions satisfied,” says the Buddha. These 
instances show that the common unit of exchange was the coin. 
It has been observed that “the Buddhist literature reveals a society 
having the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage., The worth 
of every marketable commodity, from a dead mouse to a day at 
the festival, up to all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored 
treasure and income, is stated in figures of a certain coin and 
its fraction, and that is either explicitly stated or implied to be 
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the Kahapa/ia.’ 1 Besides the Kahdpana, there were other units 
of currency, like the nikkha , masaka, addhatmsaka, Kakanika. 
'Kdlokahapana, and Suvanna, Suvtuimmasaka. The copper coins 
'were cut from bars, and the silver from sheets. The standard 
gold coin weighed the equivalent of 160 barley-corns, while the 
standard silver coin was equal to 64 barley-corns in weight. Twenty 
cowri-shells made 1 kakani, 4 kakanis were equal to 1 patta or 
kahapana, 16 kahapanas were equal to 1 dramma silver, and 16 
drammas made 1 niska of silver. Inscribed coins bearing the name 
of the issuing authority, whether a king or a republic, become 
common from the second century B.C. Indian coinage comes into 
its own in the age of the Imperial Guptas. The earlier issues of 
Gupta coinage betray Kusana influence, but later this disappears. 
The average gold and silver coins of this period weighed 120 and 
30 grains respectively, but the weight of the gold coins is, in 
subsequent times, raised to 148 grains. Sixteen silver pieces were 
equivalent to 1 gold coin, which in its weight of 148 grains con¬ 
tained only 50 per cent gold. The silver coin may have been equal 
to 16 copper pa?;as, the pana weighing about 80 grains. 1 Kautilya 
speaks of a superintendent of the mint and an examiner of coins. 
Gradually the central State currency replaces the local issue, and 
the sovereignty and prosperity of the State are reflected in the 
brilliant coinage of the Gupta and other powers. 

Such was the social and economic background against which 
imperial States, like the Maurya and the Gupta, rose and fell. 
•The caste and the guild were the two dominant forms of social 
and economic organization in ancient India. The former tended 
to become the framework within which diverse ethnic and cultural 
interests were accommodated; the latter evolved consequent to 
the localization of industry, and occupations becoming hereditary. 
Again, caste assumed the nature of a status-group, and the guild 
became an organization of trade and industry. Both appeared 
equally necessary. (There were at least five different racial strains 
amongst the population of the Indian nation: Australoid, Negroid, 
Mongoloid, Palae-Mongoloid, and Caucasian., Each contributed 
something of significance to the making of Indian society. The 
Negrito were responsible for the cult of the ficus tree; the Proto- 
Australoid brought totemistic rites, exorcism," food taboos, and 
magical beliefs which still obtain in Indian life. The Mongo¬ 
loid contribution to Indian culture was silk, tea, rice, pepper, ter¬ 
raced cultivation, communal houses, and betel-nut culture, while 
its oceanic branch gave the out-rigger canoe, the coconut and pine¬ 
apple. The Palse-Mediterranean’s share was pottery, megalithic 
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culture, fertility rites and also matriarchal institutions. The Medi¬ 
terranean gave domestic animals, river transport, garments, bricks, 
painted pottery and town-planning. The Nordic brought the 
horse, probably iron, the best variety of wheat, milk, alcoholic 
drink, gambling, and chariot-racing. But his most important con¬ 
tribution was the Aryan language, the most delicate and flexible 
of all vehicles of human thought, epic poetry, and the concept of 
cosmic order— Rta. 

All these races made India their home. When the initial 
fighting was over they had come to terms with one another. Each 
had to be accommodated within the given geographical and eco¬ 
nomic framework, and this the caste system and the guild attempt¬ 
ed to do. 'Nature meant these races to be different and distinct, 
but history demanded that they be co-sharers in a tremendous 
experiment, that of the emergent Indian life, and this the two 
institutions made possible. That is the historical validity of caste 
and the guild. But having created a society in which Aryan 
jostled with Negrtio, and Mongoloid came to live cheek by jowl 
with Australoid, caste lingered on and hardened. With the rigidity 
of caste Indian society became stratified and stagnant, and in 
later times all its energies had to be employed in fighting off ever- 
fresh onslaughts. The flood-gates of invasion were opened, and 
crisis followed crisis. And orthodoxy is one means of resolving 
a crisis. It was thus that Varna-asrama dharma obtained the 
sanction of the ages and became the characteristic feature of ancient 
Indian society. 
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EDUCATION 

I N the course of the preceding pages we had occasion to use two 
terms, Upanayana and Brahmacarya which were explained in 
general terms, as being the ceremonies concerned with the inves¬ 
titure of the sacred thread and of studentship, respectively. But 
if we are to understand the full significance of these two terms we 
must consider the system, of education in ancient India as this is 
intimately associated with these two ceremonies. 

The Upanayana signified the conclusion of one stage of life and 
the commencement of another, that of the student. Literally trans¬ 
lated, Upanayana means leading a student to the teacher. Though 
in later ages the ritual became compulsory, originally it was not obli¬ 
gatory and was usually associated with the initiation of the student 
into the intricacies of the study of the Vedas. But it was considered 
essential when a student desired to.begin his studies, and thus Upa¬ 
nayana became an educational samskara. In its antiquity the ritual 
goes back to the Indo-Iranian period and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and 
VaiSyas, both men and women, were eligible for it. Later, how¬ 
ever, when Vedic studies came to be looked upon as the sole con¬ 
cern of the priestly class Upanayana lost much of its meaning for 
the Ksatriya and the Vaisya and it gradually fell into disuse amongst 
these two classes. But the Smrtis make it obligatory for all Aryans, 
and indicate an age between 8 and 12 as the most suitable time for 
the performance of this samskara. The ritual commenced with a 
breakfast when the boy ate from the same dish with his mother. 
Then came the tonsure, followed by a bath. The boy wore a 
kaupina (a strip of cloth) held fast with a mekhati (girdle) made 
of triple cord, signifying the three Vedas. The upper part of his 
body was covered with either a deer-skin or an upper garment, the 
precursor of the sacred thread. Then the boy was led to the sacred 
fire; it was invoked to bestow upon him brilliance, intelligence, and 
strength. Prayers were also offered to other gods like Yama and 
Savitr. When these were over, the initiate stood on a stone indi¬ 
cating his firm determination, so necessary in the successful accom¬ 
plishment of his desire to study. Then he approached the teacher 
who accepted him as a pupil at the command of Indra and Agni. 
The teacher blessed the student and communicated to him the 
prayer to the sun, known as Gayatri on account of the metre in 
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which it was composed. Carrying a staff in hand, the symbol oi 
the traveller, the student commenced his life of Brahmacarya 
characterised by simplicity, chastity, and austerity. 

Thus began the education of the ancient Indian child in the 
<jv.ru.kula, the teacher’s house where he had to live till the com¬ 
pletion of his studies. What were the ideals of this system of 
education? Stated in general terms its aims were two, imparting 
learning and inculcating righteousness. It was so designed as to 
broaden the student’s outlook on life, give him enlightenment, 
sharpen his intellect, and establish his character through the 
development of his personality. It inculcated in him a sense of 
reverence to culture and learning, a desire successfully to discharge 
his responsibilities towards his family, society, ancestors and, above 
, all, his cultural tradition. ' In this scheme, of course, religious 
instruction predominated, but the importance of the other human¬ 
istic subjects was not lost sight of. Education has been rightly 
regarded as the most important instrument for the transmission 
of culture from generation to generation. Through education an 
individual learns both the ideas which are regarded as socially 
significant and a discipline which enables him to realise the ideals 
a society sets before itself. Education aims at so moulding the 
personality of the individual as to develop him socially as well 
as spiritually. This is done through the two-fold process of the 
transmission of knowledge and the moulding of character. The 
system of education in ancient India took full cognisance of all 
these aspects of the educational process, and consequently the 
institutions evolved strove to create not only a successful social 
being but also a fully cultured individual. 

This process of education was seen at work in the gurukulaa 
and in the later universities like Nalanda. The gurukulas imparted 
advanced instruction, for when the child arrived at their portals he 
had already learnt the three ‘Vs” at home. In the gurulcula he lived 
under the personal care and guidance of the teacher who was his 
spiritual parent. The teacher was expected to possess the highest 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual qualifications. He had to have “a 
conviction based upon the realization of the Unity on which he is 
to’ enlighten his pupils”, and was expected to reveal the truth exact¬ 
ly as he saw it, without holding anything back. His other quali¬ 
fications are described as a sense of discretion and ability to impart 
instruction with understanding and skill. 

The student, on his part, was exhorted to show the utmost 
reverence to the teacher, living his life of studentship fully conform¬ 
ing to the rules of good conduct. Rising early in file morning, the 
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student began his day of earnest effort, full of humility, purity and 
S self-control, fully justifying the regard and honour bestowed upon 
him by his teacher through the gift of knowledge, the highest of gifts. 
The educational session commenced soon after the b eginning of the 
rainy season, in the month of Sravana, with the performance of the 
ritual of Updkarma, also known as Srdvani , when ceremonial offer¬ 
ings were made to the deities and their blessings invoked At this 
annual ceremony the sacred thread was renewed too, and this is the 
only part of the ceremony that has survived and one which is per¬ 
formed even today. The XJtsarjana ritual signified the end of the 
session, when the students dispersed from the school. The con¬ 
clusion of the educational career was marked by the performance 
of the samdvariana, when the girdle and the other requisites of 
Brahmacarya were discarded and the student settled down to a 
domestic life, tending the Gdrhapatya —household fire. The session 
of instruction in the earliest times lasted for about six months, from 
August to February; but when the curriculum became extensive, 
instruction was imparted throughout the year. The normal duration 
of the course was about 12 years. 

The course of instruction in these gurukulas included the Vedas 
and Vedic literature, grammar, logic and philosophy, and also voca¬ 
tional subjects like medicine, the use of weapons, and the science of 
government in some cases. The methods of instruction involved a 
judicious use of recitation, demonstration, repetition, memorization, 
discussion and debates, and practical work, if necessary. There 
were no examinations and the student was allowed to go home only 
when the teacher was satisfied with his progress. But after the 
termination of the course the scholar was presented to an assembly 
of learned men who sometimes examined him. Hie student usually 
paid a fee at the end of the course, and the State and public bodies 
made generous grants to educational institutions to enable them to 
be free from financial vexations. 

The teacher’s house was normally situated within the limits 
of the town or village where he lived. But sometimes, as the en¬ 
vironment of the town or the village was not considered to be con¬ 
ducive to earnestness of thought, the teachers often shifted to the 
forests nearby, where, amidst great sylvan beauty and peace, edu¬ 
cation was carried on. If the teacher was highly renowned for his 
learning and piety, many students, from far and near, flocked to 
him and, in . course of time, the simple gur uk ulas developed into 
j centres _of learning or universities. Takfasila, in The far Northwest, 
was omTsuch ancient university, the earliest to be described in the 
literature of ancient India. It was not, strictly speaking, a univet- 
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sity in the modern sense of the term for, it had no centralised 
■administration laying down conditions of admission, instruction or 
examination. It was a university only in the sense of being a seat of 
advanced learning, where many outstanding teachers of the different 
arts and sciences lived and taught, and in search of whom students 
from many parts of India came travelling over long distances. The 
Buddhist Jatakas give us ample information about this seat of learn¬ 
ing. The student arrived at Taksasila at the age of 16, and there 
spent a number of years learning. The subjects taught were many, 
as man y as 68 different arts like archery and swordmanship, and 
sciences like medicine and surgery. The daily routine began early 
in the morning when the students were roused by the crowing of the 
cock. Then started instruction and learning which went on till the 
time of the midday meal. After lunch there was a period of rest 
and the evening was spent in the revision of the work done during 
the course of the day. The students paid their fees to the teacher 
either at the commencement of the course of instruction or at the 
end. The fees are described as 500 or 1000 kahapa/ias, according to 
■ the financial position of the student. Poor students were also ad¬ 
mitted but had to work on the domestic chores in lieu of fees. With¬ 
in the class there was no discrimination between the poor and the 
rich and we have a story of how a wayward prince was severely 
chastised by the teacher. The strength of the class was usually 
large, described in round figures as 500, and the teachers were 
assisted by deputy teachers who were very often brilliant past 
students of the teacher. After the completion of the course the 
students, while on their way home, travelled round the country for 
some time observing the customs and manners of the people, and on 
return demonstrated to the parents whatever they had learnt. 

Another centre of learning of those days was Banaras. It was 
a subsidiary centre of learning, for students of Taksasila often 
became teachers at Banaras. Taksasila functioned from the 7th to 
the 3rd century B.C. and it was only after its disappearance that 
Banaras came into prominence, later as a centre of Brahmanical and 
Sanskritic studies. 

During the age of the Imperial Guptas were laid the founda¬ 
tions of Nalanda, the best known university of ancient India. 
Nalanda is identified with Bargaon, near Patna in Bihar, where the 
ruins of the university have been unearthed. The nucleus of the 
university was formed when its site was purchased by some mer¬ 
chants at great expense. On this site, and near by, were built six 
monasteries by kings like Sakraditya, who has been identified with 
Kumara Gupta I, Budha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, Vajra, 
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and Harsa. Starting thus in the humble manner of a monastery 
or two, Nalanda soon developed into an international centre of learn- 
1 ing and culture, attracting students not only from all over India but 
also from far away Central Asia, China, Korea, and Java. As the 
number of students increased more monasteries for their accom¬ 
modation were built, and thus Nalanda became a great complex of 
spacious dormitories, lecture-rooms, libraries and observatories, all 
enclosed by a wall. The entrance was through a large gate which 
opened on the great college, from which were separated eight other 
halls, standing in the middle of the Samgharama. The b uildings , 
■‘‘all storied ones, were majestic in their size and height, with richly 
adorned towers, fairy-like turrets which appeared like pointed hill¬ 
tops, and observatories lost in the mists of the morning. Even the 
upper rooms towered into the clouds and from their windows one 
could see the winds and clouds producing ever-new forms, and from 
the eaves the sunset splendours and the moonlit glories”. Hiuen 
Tsang and his biographer Hwui Li give a brilliant description of the 
beauties of Nalanda. Hwui Li says: “And then we may add how 
the deep, translucent ponds bear on their surface the blue lotus, 
intermingled with the kanaka flowers of deep red colour, and at 
intervals the Amra groves spread over all their shade. All the out¬ 
side courts, in which are the priests’ chambers, are of four stages. 
The stages have dragon projections and coloured eaves, the pearl- 
red pillars carved and ornamented, the richly adorned balustrades, 
and the roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in a thousand 
shades. These things add beauty to the scene.” 

This was a Mahayana Buddhist university and naturally all the 
students there were Buddhist monks. As there was always a great 
rush for entry to Nalanda the rules of admission were very strict. 
Hiuen Tsang says: “If men of other parts desire to enter and take 
part in the discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions; many are unable to answer, and retire. One must have 
studied deeply both old and new (books) before getting admission. 
Those students, therefore, who come here as strangers, have to show 
their ability by hard discussions; those who fail, compared with 
those who succeed, are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or 
three of moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their renown.” 

And Nalanda was fully justified in imposing strict rules of ad¬ 
mission to its courses of instruction. Its fame had travelled far 
and wide and a student who had the opportunity of studying at 
Nalanda acquired the highest stamp of learning and culture of that 
period. It had a galaxy of brilliant teachers like Dharmapala and 
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Candrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati, Silabhadra, Dharmaktrti, 
Siintaraksita, and Padmasambhava. The number of students and 
teachers living at Nalanda was 10,000, of whom 1,500 may have been, 
teachers. I Tsing says: “In the Nalanda monastery the number 
of priests is immense and exceeds three thousand; it is difficult to 
assemble so many together in one place. There are eight halls and 
three hundred apartments in this monastery. The worship can take 
place only separately, as most convenient to each member. Thus, 
it is customary to send out, every day, one preceptor to go round 
from place to place chanting hymns, being preceded by monastic 
lay-servants and children carrying with them incense and flowers. 
He goes from one hall to another, and in each he chants the service, 
each time three or five ilokas in a high tone, and the sound is heard 
all around. At twilight he finishes this duty.” 

The administration of this institution was vested in a hierarchy 
of officials of whom the highest was the kulapati, head, with the 
pandita as his deputy. The university had an excellent library 1 
which was located in three buildings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi 
and Ratnaranjaka. Ratnodadhi was nine storied and stored collec¬ 
tions of sacred texts of the PrajnyaparamitS group and Tantric 
works. The entire library consisting of the three great buildings 
was known as Dhannaganja (Mart of Piety). Instruction at 
Nalanda was imparted through formal lectures, -tutorials, discus¬ 
sions and debates; the subjects taught were Mahayana and other 
sects of Buddhism, Tantra, astronomy and ritual,"' In what an at¬ 
mosphere of earnestness the work at Nalanda was carried on can 
be gauged from what I Tsing has to observe. He says: “Here at 
Nalanda, eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, dis¬ 
cuss possible and impossible doctrines, and after having been assured 
of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed for their wisdom.” 

. The whole place resounded with serious discussions and the whole 
day was not long enough for asking and answering questions. 

Nalanda was financed by munificent endowments made by 
several kings. Hwui Li says: “The king of the country respects 
and honours the priests, and has remitted the revenues of about 
100 villages for the endowment of the convent. Two hundred 
householders in these villages, day by day, contribute several hund¬ 
red piculs of ordinary rice,, and several hundred catties in weight of 
butter and milk. Hence the students here, being so abundantly 
supplied, do not require to ask for the four requisites (robes, food, 
lodging, and medicines). This is the source of the perfection of 
their studies, to which they have arrived.” I Tsing says that the 
lands in the possession of the university contained more than 200 
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villages which were bestowed by many generations of kings. The 
Guptas, Harsa, the Pala kings, and even king Balaputradeva of dist- 
J ant Suvarnadwlpa (Sumatra), lavished their munificence on this 
great centre of learning in ancient India. 

And Nalanda well deserved this honour. It encouraged philo¬ 
sophy and literature, grammar and art, and from here went out 
missionaries like Santaraksita and Padmasambhava to Tibet to 
spread Buddhism there. To this centre of learning came foreign 
scholars like Hiuen Tsang, Hiuen Chiu, Hwui Li, Tang, Tao Sing, 
Aryavarman and Buddhadharma, and thus Nalanda became the 
meeting place of diverse views and cultures. The university func¬ 
tioned from 500 A.D. to the 13th century A.D. and was destroyed 
by the sword and fire of the foreign invader. 

Nalanda inspired the rise of many other centres of learning in 
the country. Of these Valabhl was the first to be established. The 
university of Valabhl owed its existence to the patronage of the 
Maitraka kings of Sauraslra and was established by Gunamati and 
Sthiramati. It specialised in the study of Theravada Buddhism and 
its sects. It had a library which was considered to be worthy of a 
royal grant for the express provision for- the purchase of books. 

The university of Vikramasila was founded by the king Dharma- 
pala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and was situated in North 
Magadha. As Nalanda was on the decline this university gained 
prominence and had special provision for Tibetan studies. It had 
six colleges working under a board of management. This univer¬ 
sity had close associations with Nalanda and sent out many of its 
pandits to Tibet. The history of Vikramasila, it has been observed, 
“is writ large in the biographies of the great men it has produced, 
the scholars who were invited by foreign countries, chiefly Tibet, 
to spread its learning, culture and religion. From the accounts of 
some of these scholars we glean something of the history of their 
Alma Mater. Indeed, the success of Vikramasila as a seat of learn¬ 
ing is amply demonstrated by the quality and quantity of its output, 
the prodigies of piety and learning it produced, and the profound 
contributions they made to knowledge and religion by their numer¬ 
ous writings which practically built up the culture and civilisation 
of another country, Tibet. Tibet has gratefully treasured up the 
memories of some of these graduates of Vikramasila, few of whom-' 
it has canonised as its patron saints." 

Like Vikramasila, the university of Odantapuri also owed its 
rise to Pala patronage, being founded by GopSla about the middle 
of the 8th century A.D. It was situated near Pataliputra and its 
monastery provided the inspiration for the building of the great 
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Tibetan monastery of Sam-ye. Odantapurl specialised in Tantric 
studies and had about 1000 students studying there. Jagaddala, the 
last of the great universities, was built by the king Ramapala of 
Bengal and was situated on the banks of the Ganges and Karatoya 
in the country of Varendra. It was very shortlived, lasting for 
barely a century; for it was built in the 12th century A.D. and des¬ 
troyed, as were Vikramaslla and Odantapurl, by foreign invaders. 

These universities played a great part in the preservation, deve¬ 
lopment and transmission of culture in ancient India. Under their 
beneficial influence philosophy found fresh fields to capture and 
new art forms to perfect. Much of the literature produced at these 
centres of learning was unfortunately lost, but whatever has surviv¬ 
ed in Nepal, Tibet and China is enough to give us an idea of the 
ceaseless intellectual activity going on during the centuries when 
these universities functioned. They also provided excellent inter¬ 
national contacts as students from Tibet, Central Asia, China, 
Korea and Java came to study here, and teachers from these uni¬ 
versities went abroad as missionaries to spread the teachings of the 
Buddha beyond the mountains and the seas. These missionaries 
translated Indian literature into Tibetan and Chinese and thus 
secured large fields for the expansion of Indian culture. With them 
travelled the Sanskrit language and literature, art forms, customs 
and manners of this country, and when they settled down in the 
foreign countries to their life-long labour of love and faith, they 
transplanted, as it were, a bit of India wherever they lived. • As 
torch-bearers of learning and piety the universities were great; as 
instruments of spreading Indian culture abroad and fusing foreign 
ideas into the stream of Indian intellectual life their importance was 
unparalleled. 

These gurukulas and universities were centres of religious and 
humanistic learning. For, the occupational and industrial arts, there 
was another school at work. Most of the vocations in ancient India 
came to be organised into guilds at a very early date, and occupa- 
-'tions became hereditary too. Occupational skill, therefore, was 
handed down through the generations through the father-son suc¬ 
cession or the master-craftsman-apprentice line. For training in the 
industrial arts the system of apprenticeship was at the service of 
the community and was practised on the most extensive scale, pro¬ 
viding the fullest and finest facilities for occupational tr aining . It 
sought to preserve the occupational skills and also to develop them 
through experimentation and innovation. The guilds, as we have 
seen, were elaborately organised and covered almost every-aspect 
of the industrial activity from trkde to temple-building. 'The dis- 
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cipline was the discipline of the shop and the market-place and the 
school—that of the hard process of observation and experience. But 
it suited admirably the economic mores of the times, and if it strati¬ 
fied skill to a certain extent, it also preserved it in an unbroken 
succession through the centuries. As the potter turned the wheel 
and the smith hammered on the anvil, the antevasi —apprentice— 
watched the whole process and gradually was given work to do on 
his own. When he had learnt all about his art he set out on his 
own, catering to the demands of the local community. Very often 
his father was the teacher and, in course of time, when age lessened 
the strength of the senior, the junior was ready to take over and 
keep the profession going. 

Such, then, was the system of education in ancient India in its 
religious and secular aspects. What were its achievements and 
failures? At the outset it must be admitted that its achievements 
were of no mean order. Though devoted, in the main, to the study 
of religion and philosophy, it encouraged the study of many intel¬ 
lectual and aesthetic activities like mathematics, astronomy, gram¬ 
mar, poetics, and polity. It produced some of the greatest per¬ 
sonalities of ancient India; personalities celebrated in the annals 
of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. It laid down certain well- 
defined norms of behaviour and patterns of thought; it strove to 
build up the personality of the student and infuse in him a sense 
of character. It inculcated a sense of truthfulness, honesty and 
integrity. It was the custodian of religion and piety, philosophy 
and culture, and to it must go the credit of spreading culture to the 
masses of the country and to the literati abroad. But we must 
also recognise its limitations. To the Brahmanical system the rule 
of caste was the greatest limitation. Education, in the Vedic times 
at least, was open to all members of the Aryan society. The Siidra, 
of course, could rarely dream of availing himself of the opportuni¬ 
ties afforded by the system. But in later times, with the develop¬ 
ment of the caste system, the Vaisyas must have also been practically 
excluded from receiving religious and humanistic education. 
Education, thus, became the monopoly of the priestly and Ksatriya 
orders. These two orders formed a small minority who reserved 
unto itself all the benefits of higher education. The net result 
was while the intellectual reached great heights the masses remained 
in ignorance. It was only in the Buddhist and Jaih monasteries, 
where the rule of the caste had no validity, that an individual, 
provided he was so inclined and had the necessary talent in him, 
was admitted, as a member of the order, to the benefits of the 
Buddhist monastic system of education regardless of the accident 
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of his birth and status. It was also the Buddhist monk, as in 
Burma and Ceylon, who became the village school teacher and 
undertook the responsibility of the primary education of the masses 
of the people. The Brahmana was, according to the laws of the 
Smrtia, the teacher, but he was not permitted to impart instruction 
to whosoever that came to him. Again, as the system, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, restricted its scope to religious and 
ancillary subjects, the industial arts suffered and whoever practised 
them came to be looked upon with contempt. There was also a 
stratification of learning in the priestly schools where there was 
a tendency to brand every attempt at divergent interpretation of 
the sacred lore as a heresy. Conformism, thus became the highest 
virtue and freedom of thought came to be smothered by orthodoxy. 
The educational privileges granted to women in the Vedic times 
gradually disappeared and with the Vaisyas and the Sudras, they 
had to put up with the illiteracy imposed upon them by the priestly 
injunctions. As the emphasis was on Sanskritic learning the 
Prakrits suffered. The educational systems of the contemporary 
world, of course, suffered from similar limitations, and taking the 
picture as a whole we might say that the defects of the ancient 
Indian educational system, though they were serious, did not out¬ 
weigh its merits. Some of its features like the personal relation¬ 
ship between the teacher and the taught and the emphasis on 
morals, may be successfully emulated so as to yield beneficial results 
even in the changed circumstances of today. Above all its greatest 
contribution lies in the set of the cultural values it fostered and 
spread, values that remain valid even when the conditions which 
created the institutions responsible for these values and, through 
which these values were made manifest, cannot remain the samfe 
in the changed situation of the day. This set of values, in the crea¬ 
tion and growth of which the educational system of ancient India 
played 'such a large and significant part, is the greatest legacy of 
the past. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

A NCIENT India is justly famous fox- its religious spirit and 
philosophical achievements. The quest for Trath has been 
long and often painful. There have been many experiments in 
thought and much was achieved. But what was of the gi-eatest 
significance was the creation of a set of values of life which has 
given Indian life a meaning and Indian striving a purpose. 

The history of Indian thought is an exlensive subject and much 
has been written on it. One chapter cannot treat this vast subject 
adequately; but often a survey helps a great deal in obtaining a 
broad perspective, and serves well as an introduction to a more 
earnest inquiry. The following pages will attempt such a synoptic 
survey of Indian religion and philosophy. 

It has often been asserted that ancient Indian thought is not a 
philosophy, in the modern Western sense of the term. The charac¬ 
terisation is striking hut facile. There certainly was religion as 
also philosophy in ancient India. But there has x-arely been a 
divorce of philosophy from religion and almost evei-y school of an¬ 
cient Indian thought aimed to create a moltia-siistra —a science of 
salvation. Philosophy was not regarded as an exercise of the in¬ 
tellect alone with no bearing on conduct; its fundamental purpose 
was to lead the follower to liberation. Philosophy was a way of 
living, a method of thought and action devoted to the attainment of 
a specific goal—salvation. If it is ai-gued that philosophy should 
only be a presentation of ideas and not something on which action 
is necessarily to be based, then ancient India did not produce any 
philosophy at all and was none the poorer for that. 

history of Indian religious thought and belief begins with 
the Indus Valley period. The archaeological remains unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa give us some indication of the religious 
belief of those people, The worship of a male god—who is indeed 
the prototype of the historic Siva—a female deity who could he des¬ 
cribed as the Mother Goddess, worship of trees, animals and x-ivers 
and mountains, were some of the aspects of the religion of the Indus 
Valley people,/ We have already dealt with its survivals in later 
day Indian religion^in an earlier chapter and hence need not dilate 
upon them here .\i 

The next phase in the history of Indian religion is the one which 
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is reflected in the hymns of the Rg Veda. The Aryan religion as 
described in these hymns has three main aspects. The Aryans 
worshipped a number of gods who were personifications of natural 
phenomena like thunder, lightning, and rain. These gods can be 
grouped into the three categories: gods of the sky like Varuna and 
Mitra; gods of the mid-air like Indra; and gods of the earth like 
Agni. These are the celestial folk, the clan of the shining ones 
whose habitat is the sky and whose nature light. They are the im¬ 
mortal ones, possessed of beauty, wisdom, benevolence and righte¬ 
ousness, the upholders of the moral law of the universe^. Gradually 
from this host of gods a few stand out as prominent and there is also 
a tendency to show them as invoked in pairs. Of these gods Varuna, 
Indra, and Agni are marked out for special veneration. 

Varuna belongs to the celestial group and is the most impressive 
deity among the many Rg Vedic gods. He is the king, the universal 
Monarch, the all-powerful and pre-eminently ethical deity. He is 
omnipresent and all-knowing, the lord of life and death whose ordi¬ 
nances are obeyed by all gods and men. He is the Lord of the Ethi¬ 
cal Order, and bids fair to develop into the One God, 

Indra is the warrior god who slew Vrtra and freed the waters. 
His weapon is the thunderbolt and V3yu is his charioteer. He is 
fond of Soma and ready to help the Aryan warrior win victories 
over the hated Dasyu. Agni is the god who dispels darkness, night- 
foes, hostile spirits, and illness. He is the friend of man, the mes¬ 
senger between the gods and men. He is.the.High Priest, the inter¬ 
cessor and the judge, and the god of the priests, as Indra is the god 
of the warriors. The other prominent gods described in the Rg 
Veda are Mitra, Pusan, the Maruts, Rudra, and the Asvins. The 
only female deity is Usas, the goddess of Dawn, to whom some of the 
most beautiful hymns are addressed. 

These gods are benevolent and are pleased with sacrificial offer- 
v ings. The Aryans offered sacrifices of three types, milk and grain. 
Soma, and animals. As time passed the ritual became elaborate 
and included four aspects: sacrifice as prayer, as thanksgiving, as 
expiation, and as magic. But in the Rg Veda the ritual is still fairly 
simple, though in some of the more important sacrifices the help of 
professional priests was clearly required. 

The third aspect of Rg Vedic religion is the Law of Rta. Rta in 
general meant order and order in nature by which night followed 
day, the seasons revolved in fixed rotation, and the rivers ran their 
course. Rta is the course of things, nature br cosmic order. It is 
Rta that governs the world, including the gods, and sin is violation 
of Rta. It is the uniformity in nature as perceived by our first 
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philosophers who, through this grand concept, reduced the multi- 
, plicity of appearance of nature to a unity of being, reflecting a single 
will of Cosmic Order. 

The Rg Veda thus preserves for us the different nuances 
through which a mighty transformation was beginning to be effected 
in the domain of religious thought. There are found polytheism 
a nd inc ipient monoth gism and also a te ndency towardrpantFeTsm. 
BuTover all spreads the shadow of"tKe constant anxiety "about a"" 
correct and successful ritual. It is this phase of thought that is 
revealed in the Brdhmanas. 

The Vedas, Brdhmanas, Aranyakas and TJpanisads form one 
complex of religious literature called the Smti or revelation. The 
Vedas are four in number namely, the Rk, Yajus, Sdman, and 
Atharva. The first is a collection of more than a thousand hymns 
arranged in ten mandalas or books. The Yajurveda contains litur¬ 
gical explanations of the sacrificial ritual. The Samuveda is the 
musical veda containing hymns set to music to be intoned at the 
time of offering sacrifices. The last veda is of a totally different 
nature containing, as it does, a mixture of magic and witchcraft, 
medical formulae and charms, mysticism and philosophy. The 
Brdhmanas are liturgical texts associated with the Vedas. To illus¬ 
trate—the Aitareya is the Brdhmana of the Rg Veda, the Chhdn- 
dogya of the Sdma, the Satapatha of the Yajus. With these are 
associated the Aranyakas and the Upanisads and they all together 
reveal to us the religious progress of the Aryans in India. 

A comparison of the Rg Veda and its Brdhmana, the Aitareya, 
at once reveals the profound difference in the spirit of the two 
phases in the growth of Aryan religion. The hymns of the Rg Veda 
are child-like in the simplicity of their faith and utterance. There 
is a directness of appeal, a transparent sincerity of faith, and a lofti¬ 
ness of tone. The Brdhmanas make heavy reading, full of repetitious 
formulae and meaningless cliches. Endlessly the description of the 
ritual goes on and on and equally endless is the speculation on the 
materials of sacrifice. Now the gods recede into the background 
and sacrifice domingt§s_the scene. Every little article used in the 
ritual, whether it be the earthen vessel or the spoon or the hits of 
stick, has its exact place and correct use and significance, and the 
constant thought is that nothing should be amiss. Sacrifice almost 
assumes the nature of a cause and effect process, infallible, imper¬ 
sonal and mechanical. Proceeding in this manner, the thinker very 
soon comes to the end of his philosophical tether and next turns to 
a,mystic interpretation of sacrifice which is the subject of the 
Aranyakas. Sacrifice now becomes almost an abstraction of thought, 
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fraught with cosmic significance, unfolding its diverse manifestations 
through phrases heavy with mystical significance. The turn on 
the long road is taken and the Icing’s altar is forsaken for the 
hermitage in the forest of which Aranyaka —Forest-treatise—carries 
the burden. Vef soon the mist is dispelled and light shines, and 
it is this light, half-glimmer and half-guess, that we find reflected 
through the phrases of the Upanisads. 

The Upanisads are a set of texts as many as 100 in number. Of 
these not more than a dozen are of interest to us here. These may 
be generally regarded as pre-Buddhist. The term Upanisad means 
‘•instruction received while sitting near”, or personal and secret 
instruction. So bold are they in their thought and the nature of 
their conclusions that it has been rightly observed that “the passage 
of the Indian mind -from the Brahmamc to the Upanisadic thought 
is probably the most remarkable event in the history of philosophic 
thought”. 

An adequate idea of the beauty and significance of Upanisadic 
thought cannot be obtained until one actually turns over the pages 
of a text. Here is an example from the Chfumdogya Upanisad: 
“All this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on that (visible world) 
as beginning, ending and breathing in it (the Brahman). Now man 
is a creature of will. According to what his will is in this world, 
so will he be when he has departed from this life. Let him, 
therefore, have his will and belief. 

“The intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form is light, 
whose thoughts are true, whose nature is ether (omnipresent and 
invisible), from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours and 
tastes proceed; he who embraces all this, who never speaks and 
is never surprised. 

“He is my self within the heart, smaller than a corn of rice, 
smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a mustard seed, smaller 
than a canary seed. He is also my self within the heart, greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all these worlds .... my self within the heart, that is Brali¬ 
man.” 

This passage is fairly representative of the nature and sub¬ 
stance of the thought of the Upanisads. There is in it no mention 
of Varuna, Indra or Agni; nor is there any reference to sacrifice. 
(All that speaks of is Brahman, smaller than the smallest object 
in the world and larger than the largest in the univei'se; and it is 
within. Hie stultifying bonds of the old sacrificial ritual are now 
broken asunder, once and for all. The gaze, that was so long 
scouring the heavens and the earth, is now turned inward and a 
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new universe of being stands revealed. 

What is Brahman? The question is easier asked than answer¬ 
ed. To quote: “For, truly, everything is Brahman. And this 
Atman is Brahman But what is Atman? Atman, it is pointed out 
is that “by which a living being sees form, hears sounds, sme lls: 
scents, articulates speech, and discriminates what is sweet and 
what is not. That which is the heart and the mind is the same as 
that.” As Yama, the god of Death, explained to Naciketas, the son 
of Vajasravas: “The knowing of Self is not bom, it dies not; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. The Ancient is unborn, 
eternal, everlasting; he is not killed, though the body is killed.” 

The method of presentation, it will be observed, is fascinating, 
but perhaps a little baffling. Almost everywhere, in the pages of 
the Upanisads, are discussions on Atman and Brahman; they are 
constantly referred to and the one is identified with the other. 
Atman is the self; Brahman is the Self: and self is the same as the 
Self. Atman is the “subject which persists throughout the changes, 
the common factor in the states of waking, dream, sleep, death, re¬ 
birth, and final deliverance. It is the essential truth that nothing 
can destroy. Death does not touch it nor vice dissolve it. Perma¬ 
nence, continuity, unity, eternal activity are its characteristics. It 
is a world self-complete. There is nothing outside it to set against 
it.” Atman, thus, is the essential principle—the self of man. It is 
the dreamer behind the dream, the thinker behind thought, and the 
wilier behind will, the inner essence of the individual. 

Brahman, on the other hand, is the “essence” of the universe, 
the cosmic principle and the power which presents itself to us mate¬ 
rialized in all existing things, which creates, sustains, preserves and 
receives into itself all worlds—the infinite, eternal, divine power. It 
is the source and refuge of all life, as it is “that from which these 
things are born, that in which when bom they live, and that into 
which they enter at their death, that is Brahman”. It is sat (truth), 
cit (spirit) and tinanda (bliss). 

Atman and Brahman are, therefore, the subjective and objec¬ 
tive, psychic and cosmic principles; and they are identical. Tat 
tvam asi —That thou art—that is the refrain of the Upanisads. 

This was a revolutionary doctrine, the most important advance 
in Indian philosophy. In one grand sweep the old gods of the Rg 
Veda were left far behind, and the elaborate sacrificial ritual ren¬ 
dered obsolete. But that is one aspect of the thought of the Upa¬ 
nisads, Its other aspect, equally powerful, had a tremendous signi¬ 
ficance for the history of all subsequent Indian religious life. The 
Upanisads do stress the unity of the Atman with the Brahman and 
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through it the unity of all life. But, in the passage from the Ckhan- 
dogya, quoted above, two apparently new doctrines are introduced: 
the doctrines of Karma and rebirth . The law of Rla postulated a 
vision of the cosfnicTaw and order in which everything has its own 
place and course. The Karma doctrine expands this doctrine of 
law to take in other new fields, enunciates the “iron” law of action 
and its reward, and places the responsibility for happiness or suffer¬ 
ing squarely on man himself. In the Upanisads man becomes the 
architect of his own happiness, or his own grave-digger, if he may 
so will it. But, though subject to the result of his own action, ho 
is not a helpless tool of Karma for he is the one who wills and acts, 
and as such “he is mightier than his Karma”. 

If the Vedic man believed in the Devayana (Abode of tire 
Gods) and Pitryana (Abode of the Ancestors), the Upanisads 
formulate the theory of rghirth in the world in accordance with 
the deeds of men. The idea was slowly developing through the 
ages and was incorporated into the structure of the Upanisadic 
thought as a necessary co-relate of the doctrine of Karma. Like 
a caterpillar moving from leaf to leaf, or like a goldsmith fashioning 
ever new forms, does the soul move and manifest itself from one 
life into another, propelled forward by Karma until finally, with 
knowledge and meditation, comes enlightenment when the bonds 
of existence are torn asunder and all that remains is the union and 
eternity of Brahman. That is jlvanmukti —(freedom from samsura, 
and is that cherished state of sat, cit, a nd anand a. 

It is only when the cardinal importance of the twin doctrines 
of Karma and rebirth in all the subsequent forms of Indian religion 
is understood that we can appreciate the importance of the con¬ 
tribution of the Upanisads to philosophic thought and speculation. 
The substance of the teachings of the Upanisads, thus, is represented 
in the four concepts of Atman , Brahman, Karma and rebirth. 
Atman and Brahman, as already explained, are the psychic and 
cosmic principles; Karma implies action, and rebirth is that process 
of life and death through which samsHra (existence) manifests 
itself. So different and bold are these theories from those formu¬ 
lated in the Vedas and the Brahmanas that they may justly be 
described as revolutionary. It has been argued that the Upanisadic 
thought arose in non-Brahmin circles, and in theories like those 
of Karma and rebirth a non-Aryan influence cannot be ruled out 
as a distinct possibility. 

The Upanisads are called the Vedanta, the culmination of that 
philosophical inquiry which began when the Rg Vedic poet sang: 
“Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky 
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beyond. What covered all? Where rested all? In watery gulf 
v profound? Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of 
night and day. That One breathed calmly, self-sustained; nought 
else beyond it lay.” And queried: “Whence sprang this world, 
and whether framed by hand divine or no—Its Lord in heaven 
alone can tell, if He even can show.” The answer to a question 
like this can neither be easy nor immediate. A long quest involving 
tedious new approaches in ritual, and meditation on the meaning 
of it all were necessary. There were moments of exaltation when 
the answer seemed to he at hand, but joy yielded place to dejection 
when the answer was felt to be illusory in its substance. Then 
began the analysis of the self and the world by which Atman 
was discovered to be “the truly subjective, which can never become 
an object. It is the person that sees, not the object seen. It is 
not the bundle of qualities called the ‘ Me ’ but the * I ’ which 
remains beyond and behind, inspecting all these qualities.” And 
then through a mighty sweep of memorable intuition it was found 
that this Atman is the same as Brahman and so ended the long 
quest. 

The discovery of the identity of Atman with Brahman changed 
overnight, as it were, the entire complex of ethical ideas. The 
basis of ethics now lay in the view that evil is not so much the 
transgression of the will of the gods or negligence in the sacrificial 
ritual, but the result of that metaphysical error by which one sees 
multiplicity of phenomena when there is the unity of reality in 
Brahman. Moral conduct now became “self-realized” conduct, in 
which by the self, we mean, "not the empirical self, with all its 
weakness and vulgarity, selfishness and smallness, but the deeper 
nature of man, free from all fetters of selfish individuality.” When 
the age of the Upanisads dawned, gone were the days of the 
thought of the shadowy gods lurking on the mountains and 
wandering with the clouds, shining with the lightning and roaring 
with thunder. [Now man had found God that was in him and 
no longer need he go to the sacrificial post to propitiate Him. For, 
how can one propitiate his own self that is Him. One can only 
understand Him and experience Him. Thus was ritualism replaced 
by knowledge, mere mechanical rituals by inner comprehension^ 

The sixth century B.C., when some of the major Upanisads 
were being compiled, is rightly described as an age of intellectual 
ferment. The atmosphere was full of doubts and the minds of 
men in India were rocked by revolutionary ideas. The Upanisads 
embody one aspect of this ferment and revolt through which the 
journey from polytheism to monotheism, monism and pantheism 
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was completed. A little later came two other revolts against the 
cult of Brahmanical sacrifices. The leaders of these two revolts 
were Mahavlra, the Jina (conqueror), and Gautama, the Buddha 
(Enlightened). Both of them were KHatriyas and both of them 
wandered in the wilderness of theorising and penance for some 
time before they discovered their doctrines bearing on the here 
and the hereafter. Both of them started their movements as sanyasi 
organizations, and both soon developed into founders of religions. 
Both of them were great personalities, full of sincerity and 
humanity. They rank among the foremost of those who made 
ancient India great. Let us now turn to a brief survey of then- 
teachings and activities. 

Gautama, the Buddha, started his life as an ascetic and ended 
as the Tatliiigata (“One who has fared Thus”). His biographies 
in a connected and complete form are compilations made during 
later centuries in which historical facts become embellished with 
mythological fancy. According to the earliest accounts, he was 
the son of Suddhodana (Pure Rice), a Sakya chieftain, of Kapila- 
vastu, situated on the Indo-Nepal border. Gautama was born 
in the Lumbini forest; seven days after his birth his mother, 
Miiya, died. He was brought up by Mahaprajapati GautamI, his 
aunt (mother’s sister) as well as step-mother. It was foretold by 
astrologers that Gautama was likely to become an ascetic, and 
to prevent this his fond parents spared neither riches nor pains 
to surround him with all manner of luxury. Three palaces were 
built for his use; one for summer, the other for the winter and 
a third for the rainy season. In these palaces Gautama spent his 
days surrounded by beauty and music and dance. At a young 
age he was married to Rahulamiita, Yasodhara of later accounts. 
Soon Gautama became bored with the happiness that sprawled 
all around him and became disturbed and restless. Then, on 
various occasions, while out on pleasure drives, he saw an old man, 
a sick man, a dead body, and a recluse—sights which he had never 
seen before. These turned his thoughts from pleasure to the 
fundamental problems of the here and the hereafter. He resolved 
to find an answer to the riddle of life and even as news was 
brought to him that a son was bom unto him, his resolve became 
firm. That very evening, as darkness fell upon the earth, Gautama 
began his journey in search of light. After having the last glimpse 
of his new-born son and his wife reposing in peace, in the jewelled- 
chamber, he left the limits of his town. The decisive step was 
taken and Gautama left behind him the world of men and women, 
princes and paupers, the smiling and die sad. He Was now an 
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ascetic who had exchanged the attire of a prince for the orange 
robe of a hermit. This was his mahubhmiskramana —the Great 
Departure, the subject of countless stories and dramatic repre¬ 
sentations in days to come. Did he seek an escape from life? To 
say “yes” is to misunderstand this grand pilgrimage of Gautama. 
He had withdrawn from life to wander into the wilderness. He 
had withdrawn from life so as to see it better, just as one climbs 
a hill to get a better view of the landscape. 

Turning an ascetic the first task Gautama set before himself 
was to understand life and discover what lay beyond it. For this 
he was prepared to meet many doctors and hear many an argu¬ 
ment. Making an effort in this direction he studied under two 
teachers in succession, teachers named Alara Kalama and Uddaka 
Ramaputta. But as they failed to satisfy him he turned away from 
them and practised severe austerities for some time. He discovered 
that mere austerity was worse than useless. Then, still in the 
search of the Right and in quest of the excellent road to peace 
beyond compare, he wended his way to the camp township at 
Uruvela where he sat under the AJvattha tree in deep contempla¬ 
tion of deliverance. There he reflected on the causes of all- 
pervading misery which is samsara, and discovered that craving 
was at the root of it. Ignorance, craving, and grasping were the 
fuel by which the passions set the universe aflame, and Nirvana 
was the only escape from this burning house called the world. He 
was Enlightened and had found Nirvana. 

Soon after this event of epoch-making significance Gautama 
started his career as a prophet of the New Life that he had 
discovered. He went about preaching from place to place for 45 
years during which time he also built up his Samgha (monastic 
organization) into a unique religious force, in many respects. 
Then, at the age of 80, he laid down that last body of his betwixt 
the twin Sala trees at Kuiinara and passed away into Nirvina. 
“Decay is inherent in all component things; work out your salva- , 
tion with diligence,” was his last message to his sorrowing disciples 
who had gathered round his bed. The year was 483 B. C. or 
543 B. C. according to the orthodox Buddhist tradition. 

Thus passed away a magnificent personality, the like of whom 
does not tread upon this earth of ours twice within the lifetime 
of a nation. His figure, as revealed by the Pali books, is that of 
a person of stately build and royal mien. He had a rich and 
resonant voice, and there were always on his face lustre and glory 
which come of incomparable peace. He was affable and of an 
equable temper, which was seldom disturbed even at grave provo- 
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cation. A master of the art of conversation and repartee, he was 
a ready story-teller, recounting amusing and sarcastic tales sur¬ 
charged with obvious moral preaching. A fearless critic of priest¬ 
craft, he treated the sacrificial ritual with contempt, if not pity. 
Stepping out of a palace, he became essentially a man of the people, 
equally comfortable in a poor cowherd's hut or in the drawing¬ 
room of that great banker of Sravasti, Anathapindika. Wandering 
from hamlet to hamlet and city to city, he spoke to the people 
in their own native tongue and in a manner which they so readily 
understood. Despising hypocrisy and pitying ignorance, assailing 
indulgence and warning against fruitless penance, Gautama 
preached his Noble Eightfold Path and released great creative 
forces in the life of India. From his many utterances we see a 
rational thinker and a confident reformer, a prince turned a reli¬ 
gious wanderer and a philosopher turned a moralist. Living on 
this earth for a lifetime of 80 years, Gautama ushered a millenium 
of moral earnestness, impressive philosophy and spectacular artistic 
achievement. 

Buddhism, as preached by Gautama, has all the simplicity oi 
a great philosophy of life and a nobility of vision. Life, he de¬ 
clares, is misery; transcending life is happiness. His Pratitya, 
Samutpada (the theory of Dependent Origination) attempts to 
explain the phenomenon of existence in the manner of cause and 
effect . Karma, he says, is the bond of life; and Karma is born 
of desire which is the offspring of ignorance. To shed ignorance 
is to understand that all this is misery, its origin, cessation, and 
the way to end it. These are his four Noble Truths. The path 
consists of Right Outlook, Right Aims, Right Speech, Right Action, 
Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Meditation,—in short a training in Sila, SamSdhi and PaMa, 
character, mind and intellect. He fully accepted the doctrines of 
Karma and rebirth, but held that there was no warrant for a belief 
in a soul. He enthroned reason in the place of revelation and 
made man his own maker. If your thoughts are pure and un¬ 
sullied by passion, ill-will, and illusion, and so are your speech 
and actions, he declared, you need offer no sacrifice to the gods 
nor need you go to the Ganga to bathe, for a well in the backyard 
may do just as well. The commandments he has laid down for his 
followers .enjoin upon them a life full of simplicity, purity and 
morality, living which one is assured of Nirvana, the complete 
extinction of all craving and misery. 

Gautama was concerned with man, and not men with all their 
classes and castes, social hierarchy and economic privileges. 
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Conduct, and not the accident of birth, he asserted, was the cri¬ 
terion of a man’s worth. As far as he was concerned the caste 
system was a form of social snobbery. He threw wide open the 
portals of his order to Brahmanas and Sudras alike, and within 
his Samgha there was a perfect democracy in aspiration and 
achievement. This was as much of a tremendous challenge to 
the emergent Brahmanism as to the Aryan hierarchy which lived 
enveloped in a web of rights and privileges. That was the social 
significance of early Buddhism which created opportunities for 
learning and self-culture for the masses of the people. 

The organization of the Buddhist fraternity of monks and nuns 
was a great experiment in the religious life of the times. Probably 
many models for such an order existed then, as there were 
various groups of ascetics and religious wanderers among whom 
Gautama must have freely moved during his days spent in wilder¬ 
ness. Many of such ganas and Samghas had their own theories 
and rules of discipline. We are told of six such groups led by 
renowned teachers like Sanjaya, Ajta, Pakudha or Kakudha, and 
others. The history of religious mendicancy, therefore, can be 
traced to a more remote antiquity than the time immediately pre¬ 
ceding the rise of Buddhism. . -But the peculiarity of the Buddhist 
system lay in that the Buddhist order had unprecedented solidarity 
and represented the maximum organization in religious life.- 

As time passed the rules of admission and initiation were 
codified. 'The Buddhist Samgha had complete control over the 
conduct of its members, and to make this control effective it was 
armed with various rules and powers designed to meet any con¬ 
tingency.) It was with the help of such an organization, perhaps 
the first of its kind in the religious history of the world, that 
Buddhism spread rapidly all over India and Asia. 

The ecclesiastical history of Buddhism is rather chequered. 
Soon after the passing away of the founder, a council of his fol¬ 
lowers was held at Rajagrha where the discourses on the doctrine 
and rules of discipline were rehearsed and codified. A century 
or so later, as difference of opinion developed, another council 
was convened at VaisalT with a view to fight “heresy”. At this 
council, we are told, Buddhism was split into several sects. During 
the reign of ASoka another council was held at Pataliputra to 
rehearse the doctrine and the discipline, as the Samgha was 
threatened with loss of its pristine purity. Not all these councils, 
however, are accepted as historical by scholars. A fourth council 
is reported to have been held during the reign of Kaniska in 
Gandhara, where some of the texts of the new school were 
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collated. Buddhism was now divided into two broad sects thf 
Theravada and the Mahayana. The first claimed to be the orthodox 
school, adhering strictly to the Pali recension of the Buddhist canon. 
This canon was composed of three groups of texts called Vinaya 
(discipline), Sutta (discourses on ethics), and Abhidhamma (phi¬ 
losophy) . The famous Dhammapada and the collection of folk-tales 
called the Jatakas belong to the second group. The Mahayanists 
(followers of the Great Vehicle) also developed their own set of 
Buddhist texts in Sanskrit called the Sutras , and the Sastras, among 
which the PrajnySparamitd group is pre-eminent. The main 
difference between the orthodox and the new schools, concerned 
the nature of the Buddha, the place of the Bodhisattva (Future 
Buddha) and associated doctrines. Mahayana spread more in the 
North and soon came to include mystical and Tantric elements. 
The Buddha and the Bodhisattva came to be looked upon as 
saviours, and instead of the old concept of Nirvana, which appeared 
to be too cold and remote, new ideas of gorgeous heavens came 
to be developed. As Mahayana developed, the line dividing it from 
the Puranic form of Hinduism, on the one hand, and the Bhakti 
and Saiva cults on the other, tended to become very thin; and after 
the destruction of the centres of learning like Nalanda and the flight 
of the Buddhist monks, Buddhism became assimilated into Hinduism 
in course of time. Thus ended a mighty movement which, 
while it lasted, created great philosophy, literature and art, and 
contributed much to the making of the values of ancient Indian 
culture. 

If Buddhism spread rapidly and extensively and then finally 
disappeared from India, the country of its birth, the case with 
Jainism was different. The march of Jainism across the Indian 
land was not so spectacular, but it survives to this day as a living 
religion while Buddhism has become a part of our ancient history. 
The founder of Jainism was Vardhamana Mahavlra, the son of a 
nobleman Siddhartha of Kundapura, a suburb of Vaisalr. Sid¬ 
dhartha was well connected with the ruling aristocracy of the time, 
for his wife TriSala was the sister of the king of Vailali. Vardha¬ 
mana was married to Yasoda, and had a daughter named Anojja 
or Priyadariana who was married to Jamali. At the age of 25 
Mahavira began his quest for truth and for 12 years practised 
great austerities. At the end of this period he was known as the 
• Kevalin or the Perfect One. He spent the last 30 years of his life 
in teaching his doctrine to the people and in organising an order 
of ascetics. For some years Makkhali Gosala, another philosopher 
of the time, was closely associated with him, but the friendship 
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between the two came to an end on account of differences of 
opinion in doctrinal matters. 

Mahavlra was a senior contemporary of the Buddha and like 
him a great figure. He preached aparigraha, non-attachment,' 
compassion towards all beings and ethical uprightness. Like the 
Buddha he accepted the current theories of Karma and rebirth, 
but differed from, the former in his theory of the soul. The 
Upanisads maintain that the Being is one, permanent, and without 
beginning, change or end. The Jainas, on the other hand, hold 
that. Being is not of a persistent or unalterable nature and is 
“joined to production, continuation and destruction”. This theory 
they call the Indefiniteness of Being (AnekantavSda) which argues 
that existing things are permanent only as regards their substance, 
but their qualities originate and perish. Matter continues to exist 
as matter, but there are changes in its shape and qualities. Dif¬ 
ferent from matter are the souls which are infinite in number 
and different in size according to the body they occupy. Intelli¬ 
gence is their characteristic which is indestructible. Souls, when 
mundane, are the embodied souls of living beings in the world 
subject to rebirth, while on liberation they dwell in a state of 
perfection. Karma is described as being of eight types and the 
highest goal is to get rid of all Karma, to acquire no new Karma 
and to become a Kevalin. 

At the very time that the Upanisads were developing monistic 
and pantheistic ideas the ground was also being prepared for the 
beginning of a new theistic movement which in later centuries 
became well-known as Vaisnavism. It has been observed: “The 
cult of Vasudeva must have resulted from the same intellectual 
ferment as produced Buddhism and Jainism, but as a religious 
reform it was on a more conservative principle.” Beginning 
essentially as a Kiatriya movement, the cult of Vasudeva repu¬ 
diated the sacrificial slaughter of animals, and advocated, as the 
path of salvation, devotion to Bhagavat (Lord); hence the other 
name by which it is also known, Bhagavatism. Vasudeva Krsna, the 
central personality of this cult, figures in the Mdhabharaia as the 
friend, philosopher and guide of Arjuna. He was a member of the 
Vrsni clan and belonged to the Satavata sept. There is a reference 
to Krsna Devakiputra, a pupil of Ghora Agnlrasa, in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanisad, but it is not clear whether he is the same as the 
founder of Bhagavatism. By 400 B. C., however, the Vasudeva 
cult seems to have been fairly widespread and is mentioned in the 
work of Panini, the Sanskrit grammarian, as also in the Niddesa , 
the commentary on the Sutta Nipata, a Pali canonical text. 
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Patafljall, a grammarian of the 2nd century B.C., mentions thal 
dramatic performances representing the death of Kamsa were , 
sometimes performed, indicating the fact that the Krsna story had 
already developed into a great legend. By 150 B. C. Bhagavatism 
is so well established, that foreign dignitaries like Heliodorus, the 
Greek ambassador of Antalkidas at the court of Bhngabhadra the 
Sunga king, are attracted to it Heliodorus became a Bhagavata 
and set up the Garuda column at Besnagar in Central India, in 
commemoration of his conversion. The Ghosundi stone-slab of 
about the same time, tells us about a “stone enclosure of worship 
for Bhagavat, Samkarsana and Vasudeva”, erected by a Bhagavata 
Gajayana, telling us in no unmistakable terms that the iconic form 
of worship of the Bhagavata deities had already established its 
vogue. 

The new religious theory which must have originated in the 
Mathura region, was preached by Krsna and adopted by his tribe. 

It stressed the importance of devotion to God who is benevolent 
and omniscient. As the movement gained momentum the priestly 
hierarchy must have sought to make common cause with it in 
order to fight effectively the aggressive spread of Buddhism and 
Jainism; and in such circumstances must have come about the 
identification of Krsna and Visnu. “The priesthood,” it is observed, 
“in order to maintain its sacerdotal leadership took up Krsna- 
Vasudeva who was a popular deity' and identified him with Visnu, 
the old Rg Vedic solar god. Brahmanism stooped to conquer; it 
absorbed popular cults which it had not the strength to uproot. 
The simple and ancient device of identification of one god with 
another furnished the means to this end.” 

For this purpose Visnu was, perhaps, the most suitable deity. 
In the Rg Veda, Visnu does not figure as an important god and 
he is generally mentioned in association with Indra, especially 
in the latter’s fight against the demon Vrtra. He also seems to 
be connected with the vegetation ritual and must have become, 
in course of time a popular god of the masses. Already in the 
Brahmana period Visnu is mentioned as the highest of gods, famous 
for his three strides across the universe. In the Katha Upanisad, 
the end of the path traversed by the human soul is called the 
highest place of Visnu. Thus the rise of Vasudeva-Krsna and 
Visnu was almost parallel, and the identification of the two, 
therefore, inevitable. 

Vasudeva-Krsna was also identified with Narayana who is 
associated with the primeval waters. In the creation-myths of the 
Vedic literature, water plays a significant part and Narayana has 
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a cosmic role to play. In the Satapatha BrShmana, Narayana is 
^described as pervading all, which indicates that he had assumed 
’the status of the Supreme Soul. Thus in the later Briihmatta 
period Narayana had evolved into the Supreme Being, and with 
the rise of Vasudeva-Krsna the two were identified with each 
other. The Bhagavata cult thus came to include, besides Bhagavat, 
Visnu and Narayana. 

The sources of the philosophy of the Bhagavata religion can 
be traced back to the speculations embodied in the Upanisads. 
Karma, soul, and God are its three principal tenets. The emphasis 
is on selfless Karma, while the soul is conceived of as eternal 
and indestructible. God is an all-loving, omnipotent Being moved 
by the distress and ignorance of men. Vasudeva is “the Supreme 
Soul, the Soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All living 
beings are represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Vasu¬ 
deva.” Bhagavatism, thus, is a monotheistic religion, advocating, 
as the means of salvation, love, admiration and worship of God. 
By 2nd century B. C. the doctrine of the four vyuhas of Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, was already developed 
and by the time the Gupta age dawned Vaisnavism had become a 
creed with a very numerous following. 

If Vasudeva-Krsna is the Prophet of Bhakti, the Bliagavad- 
gitd is its Book. Perhaps no other book has had such tremendous 
popularity in India all through the ages as the Gita; and the Gita 
fully deserves the respectful admiration bestowed upon it by 
countless generations in this country. Beautiful as a composition, 
it is lofty in tone and positive in its message. Such are its nature 
and scope that it epitomises all that is of abiding value in Indian 
philosophy and in this process works out an admirable synthesis 
of divergent views which were developing through the ages before 
its composition. 

The Gita figures as a part of the great epic Mahdbharata and 
has for its setting' the battlefield of Kuruksetra. The Kaurava and 
Fandava armies stand facing each other, resolved to seek the 
solution of their conflicting claims through the most sanguinary 
clash of arms. As Arjuna surveys the opposite side, he discerns 
in that crowd many whom he revered as his preceptors and loved 
as relations. He is seized with doubt: for war means destruction 
and here is a prospect of carnage of those who he, till yesterday 
looked upon as kinsmen. And what is all this impending holocaust 
for?—he asks himself. The only answer he can find is that it is 
for the selfish motive of ruling over a kingdom. But war is declared 
and it is the duty of a KSatriya to fight. So begins the elemental 
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conflict and his heart is turned into a veritable battlefield where 
the conflict of duty with the claims of the self takes place. The 
bow drops from his hands and he turns to Krsna, his charioteer 
and philosopher’, for advice on this momentous issue. In clear 
and ringing terms Krsna subjects Arjuna’s doubts to critical exa¬ 
mination and points out the path of duty. Arjuna is a Ksatriya 
and as a Ksatriya he must fight. But if he thinks that he is 
killing he is very much mistaken for the soul is eternal and neither 
sword nor fire nor wind nor water can kill it. All the divergent 
shades of philosophical thought, each in its turn, are discussed 
and their relation to each other pointed out. Then comes the 
message of the Gltii, the message of selfless action, the selfless 
performance of one’s duty. Your concern, says the Gita, is solely 
with action, not its fruit. Action is its own reward and the golden 
path is that of action without the thought of recompense. The 
performance of selfless action, says Krsna, is your duty and that 
is also salvation. Devotion to duty, be that what it may, is the 
supreme virtue, and devotion leads one to communion with 
Iswara. 

The Gita is not just a religious poem; it is a gospel of life. 
The problems it poses are universal and timeless. Every human 
heart, at some time or other, is turned into a Kuruksetra where 
the interests of the self conflict with duty and whenever there is 
such a crisis the Gita does give the answer. That is the secret of 
its undying popularity, the measure of its greatness as the Song 
of The Lord. 

The Bhagavadgild shows deep knowledge of philosophical 
schools like the Samkhya and Yoga which it covers in the stride 
of its polemical discourse. Samkhya and Yoga are two of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy and it will not be out of place here 
to notice them in brief outline. These systems mark the culmina¬ 
tion of all ancient Indian philosophical endeavour. The systems 
are Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, VaiSesika, Purva-Mlmams3, and Uttara- 
MTmamsii or Vedanta. Of these Samkhya, VaiSesika and Vedanta 
are complete systems of philosophy in their own right, while Yoga 
is a system of self-culture, Ny3ya Is a system of logic, and Purva- 
Mlmamsa is but a rationalization of the older creed of ritual. 

All these systems are characterized by their adherence to a 
certain methodology of analysis and presentation. They closely 
examine the sources of knowledge which they characterize as three 
namely, pratyaksa (perception), anumdna (inference) and Jabda 
(testimony). Sdbda literally means word, and implies “revelation” 
as embodied in the Miti as distinguished from the smrti. But 
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Jruti, in order to be acceptable, must not be extra-empirical in 
the truths it presents; what it reveals should not contradict 
* knowledge gained from other pramanas or basis; and finally it 
must satisfy the criterion of probability. Not all the systems accept 
all the three “avenues” of knowledge as valid. The Sanikhya, for 
instance, rejects revelation, while Vedanta emphasises its 
importance. 

Sanikhya emerges as the reaction against the idealistic monism 
of the U-panitads. Its founder was Kapila, a thinker who sought 
to reason in favour of not the unity but the diversity of pheno¬ 
mena. He rejects Brahman and with it the concept of the Godhead 
and aims at making his system thoroughly rationalistic and 
analytical. In order to explain the universe, Kapila postulates the 
existence of the two uncreated and everlasting entities termed 
Prakrti and Purus ar—Prakrti, which we might render as matter, 
to simplify the problem, is real, while Purusa (soul) is not one but 
an infinite multitude of individual souls. Prakrti is primordial 
matter from which the universe has evolved. Purusa, in itself, is 
inert but its very presence is responsible for setting primeval matter 
on its way of evolution. Soul is unchangeable while matter is 
subject to change. Soul is without attributes, is imperishable and 
motionless. Prakrti has three characteristics of being: satva 
(lightness, illumination or joy), rajas (movement, excitation, pain) 
and tamas (heaviness, obstruction and sloth). These three 
characteristics— gunas —form the substratum of perpetual change 
during the course of which, however*, the gunas remain constant. 
When the equilibrium of the three gurias is disturbed the evolution 
of primitive matter begins and unconscious primitive matter, 
affected by the presence of soul, becomes the subject of evolution. 
The mere mechanical presence of the soul excites matter to 
activity and hence proper discriminating knowledge of matter and 
soul is regarded as the means of salvation. 

Closely associated with Samkhya is Yoga whose founder was 
Patanjall, in the sense that he codified the floating doctrines of 
his time and shaped them into a consistent system. Yoga accepts 
almost all the doctrines of Sanikhya but introduces an Iswara who 
neither creates nor rewards. The true emphasis of Yoga is on the 
concentration of thought, a centralization of all the activities of 
the objects of sense and of thought on Atman. For this a life of 
asceticism and sense-control becomes essential, and Yoga, there¬ 
fore, pays much attention to these. 

The Nyaya is ■ a system of logic and its founder is Gautama, 
nicknamed AkJapiida (eye-footed). It enunciates a system of 
11 
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formal logic though it also aims at providing a means of salvation. 
It holds that the sources of knowledge are four, namely, perception, 
inference, analogy, and credible testimony. Inference is of three 
types: from cause to effect, from effect to cause, and conclusion. 
The Nyaya syllogism consists of five parts: proposition, cause, 
exemplification, recapitulation of cause, and conclusion. The fol¬ 
lowing may be cited as an example: There is fire on the mountain: 
For, the mountain smokes: Wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire: The mountain smokes: Therefore, the mountain is on fire. 

With Nyaya is associated Vaisesika from which Nyaya seems 
to have borrowed considerably in its theory of atoms and the 
origin of the universe. The founder of the Vaisesika system is 
described as Kanada (Atom-eater) whose siitras are conjectured 
to have been formulated circa 400 A. D. He classifies the multi¬ 
farious things of experience into dravyas (substances) like earth, 
water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the organ of thought. 
The dravyas with their attributes constitute the universe. They 
have distinct properties and enter into diverse relationships. The 
atoms of earth, water, fire, and air are eternal and uncreated. 
In its view of the universe the system envisages periods of evolution 
and dissolution when the atoms are grouped and re-grouped. 

The Pflrva-Mlmamsa argues that the Vedas are eternal and 
uncreated. The aim of the system is to give a correct interpretation 
of the Vedic texts dealing with ritual. The system is developed 
in the M Irwin is fid arJana of Jaimini and the compilation is placed 
between 200 A. D. and 450 A. D. 

Of all these systems the Uttara-Mlmamsii or the Vedanta has 
exerted the most decisive influence on the evolution of Indian 
philosophy and religion. Its fundamental idea is expressed in Tat. 
tvam asi: aham brahma asmi (That thou art: I am Brahman). But 
if the . ultimate Reality is a unity how do we see diversity in the 
world? The answer to this is found in tnaya or ignorance which 
so effectively conceals the real unity underlying apparent diversity. 
Enveloped in rruiyd the Atman is unable to distinguish between 
itself and the upadhis or limiting conditions like the body or 
physical organs. Maya involves us in the round of rebirth and 
is the cause of the misery in existence. 

The opposite of mdyd is vidya, knowledge, which leads us 
to emancipation. It enables the Atman to distinguish itself from 
the limiting conditions. Knowledge of, the real nature of Atman 
and Brahman , therefore, is emancipation which is but another 
name for the recognition of the Atman as identical with Brahman. 

, Brahman, however, is of two kinds—lower and higher. The higher 
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Brahman is attributeless and becomes the lower Brahman when 
attributes are imposed upon it, and when this happens worship 
acquires justification. Knowledge, the Vedantin says, is the path 
of freedom but knowledge is difficult and the common man can 
work out his salvation only gradually by first following the path 
ol works. 

The best and most remarkable exponent of the Vedanta was 
the great Sankara who lived in the 8th century A. D. He carried 
on a polemical campaign in vindication of the Vedanta throughout 
India and scored a signal victory over Mandana Miira. His major 
works are his commentaries on the Gita, the ten principal 
Upanhads and the Brahmasutras. It was Sankara who decisively 
defeated Buddhism on the philosophical plane and he is easily the 
most towering intellect in the whole history of ancient India. His 
teaching can be summarized in— Brahman satyam, jagan mithyp, 
jlvo hrahmaiva niiparah: Brahman is real, the world is an illusion, 
the individual self is the same as the Supreme Self. 

Vedanta had, besides Sankara, other exponents like Ramanuja 
who preached Visistadvaita (qualified monism), Madhva, the ad¬ 
vocate of Dvaita (dualism), and others. The influence of Vedanta 
on Indian religion has almost been all-pervasive as it provides the 
philosophical groundwork for the most divergent attitudes to life 
and its problems. Karma, rebirth, Atman , and Brahman are terms 
the sense of which is easily guessed even by the lowest of the 
low and no appreciation of Indian thought and culture is possible 
without an understanding of the Vedfinta,' 

We have referred to the diversity of attitudes to life which 
yet are bound together by certain well-defined common philoso¬ 
phical foundations. This interesting diversity of ancient Indian 
thought is nowhere better seen than in the system of Carvaka who 
was a thorough-going materialist. This system regards perception 
as the only valid means of knowledge and on that count rejects 
God, Karma, soul and rebirth. The original works of Carvaka are 
not extant and our information of this school is to be had only 
through fragmentary pieces quoted by its opponents for purposes 
of refutation. But that such a school existed and was regarded 
as a manifestation of an aspect of the ancient Indian philosophical 
spirit is certain, and in this lies the significance of Carvaka. 

As the theories of Atman and Brahman, the Noble Eightfold 
Path and ap arigraha, salvation through ritual and emancipation 
through devotion, were contending against each other for popular 
acceptance, another sect was unobtrusively but steadily gaining 
popularity. This was the sect of Saivism. If the beginnings of 
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Vaisnavism can be traced to as early an age as the period of the 
Upaiiisads, the roots of Saivism are buried deep in the pre-Aryan 
epoch. We have already noticed how a Mohenjo-daro figure sitting 
cross-legged in an attitude of Yoga and surrounded by wild animals 
comes nearest to the concept of a much later period of Siva as yogi 
and as paJupaii. The Rg Vedic Aryans speak with utter contempt 
■about people who worship naked gods which may be a reference to 
a form of phallus-worship. It is possible that the Ipdus civilization 
knew of phallus-worship, though the evidence is not as decisive 
as we would desire. The cults of Siva and the Mother-goddess, 
however, were very widespread and as such must have come to 
the notice of the Aryans. The Aryans themselves knew of Rudra 
who was regarded with mixed feelings of dread and veneration. 
He is a god of destruction and, with his sons Maruts, he is associated 
with death from very early times. He is the healer, the protector 
of cattle, and a terrible god whose wrath is most awful. The 
Malulbhiirata knows of Siva who is soon identified with Rudra, and 
by 2nd century B. C. the Siva-Bhagavats become a prominent sect. 
Saivism, in course of time, works out a synthesis between penance 
and devotion and emerges as one of the two prominent sects of 
ancient India. 

In the preceding pages we have attempted a brief survey of 
the progress of Indian religion and thought through the centuries. 
Beginning with the annual, soma, and milk and grain sacrifices 
and the concept of Rta, the Indian religious spirit passed through 
diverse stages of development. In the course of this long journey 
it broke new ground and made original approaches to philosophical 
thought: atheism, monism, pessimism and activism. In the sphere 
of philosophy it culminated in the Vedanta, while in the fields of 
religious belief and practice it reached its synthesis in the PwrSnic 
form of Hinduism in which fairs and pilgrimages, avaiaras and 
bhakti, ritual and renunciation, were worked out into a consistent 
pattern of religious life. God, soul, karma, and rebirth were the 
principal fundamental concepts which gave unity to all the diverse 
manifestations of the Indian religious spirit. The validity of these 
beliefs for the Indian masses, is proved by'their continued vitality, 
for countless generations in this country have consciously sought 
to model their lives in answer to their demands. They have entered 
the warp and woof of Indian life to which they have given a 
meaning and a purpose. They have contributed substantially in 
the making of the Indian mind and as such they are of the greatest 
significance in our understanding of the values of ancient Indian 
culture." 
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V 


LITERATURE 

I N the course of the preceding pages of this part of our study wo 
made an effort to understand the political and social institutions, 
as also the educational, religious, and philosophical achievements of 
ancient India. In, this section we will deal with another manifesta¬ 
tion of ancient Indian culture: its literature. 

The range of ancient Indian literature is very wide indeed. 
Beginning with the first poetical flights in the Rg Veda the creative 
spirit undertakes a long journey during the course of which it pro¬ 
duces great epics like the Mahabhuratu and the Ramfiyana and 
equally great poems like the Meghadilta of Kalidasa and the Buddlia - 
c arita of Asvaghosa. Most of this literature is in Sanskrit—and 
classical Sanskrit at that. Compositions in the Prakrit survive only 
in a few specimens like the GMhSsaptaiatt and in the dialogues of 
some characters in the dramas. Hence, when we use the term an¬ 
cient Indian literature, we mean thereby mainly classical Sanskrit 
literature. 

Sanskrit is a language belonging to the Indo-European group 
of languages. It came to India with the Aryan invaders and its 
earliest form is preserved in the hymns of the Rg Veda. At this 
stage the difference between the spoken language and the literary 
form must not have been very great, though as time passed this 
difference widened. The literary tongue came to acquire a hieratic 
form and developed into classical Sanskrit. The Vedic Sanskrit 
being the language of the Aryan conquerors, the conquered non- 
Aryan population must have used it in their dealings with the 
masters. This produced phonetic and colloquial changes in the 
spoken language which in course of time must have also developed 
regional variations with the Aryan expansion in India. The mutual 
interactions of the Vedic form of spoken Sanskrit and the language 
or languages of the non-Aryans gave rise to the Prakrits which went 
through different stages of evolution reflected in the MagadhI, 

, Pailaci, Maharastri and their later different forms gradually emerg¬ 
ing as the different modem Indian languages like Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, etc. 

'•If some of the hymns of the Rg Veda preserve the earliest 
literary form of Sanskrit poetical composition, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyahas, the TJpanisads, and the Sutra literature show the prose 
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style m its difteient foims and stages Alongside with these was 
developing the epic tiadition which leached its culmination in the 
Mahabhiirata and the Ramayana The origin of this tiadition can 
be tiaced back to the dialogue hymns in the Rg Veda and in the 
Brdhmanas we are told that the recital of epic poems foimed a 
part of sacrificial and domestic festivals Tenns like Itiheisa (thus 
it happened—history) and Akhydna (nairative) as well as PurJna 
(ancient tale) indicated the process of the growth of the epic 
tiadition Thrilling deeds of gods, heroes and tales of love and 
war formed the staple ol epic poetiy Of the two epics, the 
Riim lyana is descubed as the Mi hlvya (first poetiy) and represents 
the earliest stage of the development of Sanskrit classical poetry. 
The Mahlbhdrata is both vast and varied, vast in its extent and 
varied m poetical chaiactei and has evidently passed through 
several redactions through which it was progressively Brahmamsed 
and rendeied didactic in its tone The Rlmayana consists of seven 
hulndas (books) with an aggiegate of 24,000 Sloka s or verses. Its 
story deals with the life of R3ma, the ideal Indian hero and Slta, the 
ideal Indian wife. The story commences with the birth of Rama 
and his early youth and marriage and then goes on with the great 
episodes of his exile, the abduction of Slta by RSvana, the Raksasa 
chief of Lanka her lecovery, the defeat and death of Ravana; and 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya The original epic must have ended 
with the sixth book, for the last hind a has little organic relation 
with the earlier parts The same appears to be the case with the 
first book which like the last is fai inferior in language and style 
to books 1I-VI The Mahdbhdrata in its original form, had far less 
subject matter than is to be found in the epic as it is found today, 
which is encyclopaedic m its scope The story deals with the life 
and deeds of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, scions of the house 
of the Bhiratas The Kauravas were the sons of the blind Dhrta- 
rastra and GandharT, hundred m number Their capital was at 
Hastmapura near Delhi The Pandavas weie the five sons— 
Yudhisthua, Arjuna, Bhlma, Nakula and Sahadeva—of Pandu and 
his wives Kunti and Madri The foremost of the Kauravas are 
Duryodhana and Duhbisana The Kauravas and PSndavas, being 
cousms, weie brought up together and were trained by Drona under 
the supervision of Bhlsma The Pandavas by their keenness of 
understanding and skill m practice of the art of war excited the 
jealousy of their cousins This deep jealousy was the seed of the 
future conflict. The Pandavas were forced into an exile by the 
scheming Kauravas While in the country of the Pancalas they 
married Draupadi who became their common wife. On their re- 
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turn, the Kauravas invited them to a game of dice at which the 
Pandavas lost and had to go once again into exile. Once again the 
Pandavas returned and demanded their share of the kingdom which 
being refused led to the eighteen days war at KurukSetra, resulting 
in mutual destruction. This, in brief, is the story of the Maha- 
bharata. 

The Mahabharata, as it stands, is more than an epic; it is a 
work which treats of matters pertaining to religion, morals, philo¬ 
sophy, and worldly wisdom of vital interest to millions in this 
country. Through it is reflected “the substance of our collective 
unconscious.” The Mahiibhiirata and the Rdmayana are the great 
“classics" to which the later classical literature is indebted not only 
for much of its episodic matter but also in the matter of style and 
metre. Themes from the MahobhSrata and the RamSyana are freely 
borrowed in later literature and worked into drama and poetry, 
and “the elegance of Valmiki’s handling of metre and his skilled 
use of figures of speech are precursors of the daintiness and polish 
of Kalidasa”. 

What is meant by the term classical Sanskrit literature? As 
the divergence between the spoken and the literary forms of Sans¬ 
krit widened the latter tended to become more and more complex 
in its rules and ornate in its composition. Its use became restricted 
to the higher classes, the elite, while for the masses of the people 
the Prakrits were the media of communication and expression. 
Classical Sanskrit is the language of great works like those of 
Kalidasa and BhavabhutI, more or less confox-ming to the rules of 
grammar as laid down by the grammarian Panin! and elaborated 
by commentators like Pa tan jail. In this literature verse takes 
precedence over prose in form and both are characterised by their 
ornate style. Sanskrit means polished, cultured, as against Prakrit 
—natural. The Prakrits, being the common spoken languages, 
show a certain spontaneity which is lost in classical Sanskrit and 
which is sought to he made up by refinement and delicacy. There 
are no variations of dialect in the classical Sanskrit which “stands 
effectively under the control of Panin! and his followers, to whose 
rules it endeavours to make the tradition, inherited from the epic, 
comply as far as practicable.” It is this form that becomes the 
common mode of expression for literary composition and slowly 
displaces the Prakrits even in the inscriptions. The Rudradaman 
Inscription of Junagadh and the Allahabad PraJasti of Samudra 
Gupta are some outstanding examples of inscriptions using the 
ornate Sanskrit style indicating a long development. 

Perhaps, the works of Bhasa are the earliest in the classical 
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Sanskrit tradition. The dramas of Bhasa, which are 13 in number, 
were discovered by 1 Pandit T. Ganpati Sastri of Trivandrum in 1909. 
Ever since this discovery the Bhasa problem has evoked great inte¬ 
rest and controversy and dates ranging from the 4th century B. C. 
to the 7th century A. D. have been proposed for the dramatist. 
For our purpose, however, it would be quite proper if we regard 
the dramatist as living in the pre-Gupta age. 

Bhasa’s 13 plays are SvapnaviisavadattS, Pratijnyd, Avhmraka, 
Carudatta, Bdlacarita, Diltaghatotkaca, Dntavakya, Karnabhura. 
Madhyamavyayoga, Pancaratra, Urubhanga, Pratimn and Abhifeka. 
Of these the first two are based on historical themes, the second and 
the third are based on fiction; the fifth and the eleventh are based 
on themes from the Mahdbhdrata while the last two have episodes 
from Ramiiyajia as their subject matter. These dramas show great 
skill in characterisation, an intimate knowledge of society and are 
written in a language that is elegant and easy in its flow. 

The name of Asvaghosa, the Buddhist poet, occupies a very 
high position in the list of the classical Sanskrit authors, not only in 
the matter of date but also in the merits of his works. He is usually 
placed before Kalidasa and according to tradition he was associated 
with the court of Kaniska (first century A.D.). Asvaghosa has left 
for us two epics of which the Buddhacarita is better known. In 
its original form it must have contained 28 cantos—of which only 
13 are now extant, the others apparently ai*e lost—presenting a com¬ 
plete account of the life of the Buddha. The poem opens with a 
description of the city of Kapilavastu and narrates one of the great¬ 
est stories of human life in an unmistakably classical style. With 
a deliberate art, in place of the older chaotic narratives, we are 
presented one with “measure and form” on the lines of the Icilvya. 
,His other poem, the Saundarancinda, has for its theme the story of 
Sundari and Nanda, the Buddhist monk, and is also composed in 
the epic form. Nanda, the Sakya, becomes a Buddhist monk but 
the separation from his dearly loved wife, Sundari, makes it difficult 
for him to undertake effectively his spiritual labours. The Buddha 
takes him to heaven to see the nymphs who, though celestial are 
still subject to the woes of age, and finally Nanda sees the truth. 
In his poems Asvaghosa shows a mastery over the ktivya style and 
a wide knowledge of philosophy and grammar. But he was also a 
dramatist, as the fragments of his dramas discovered in Central 
Asia indicate. One of these is the Sdriputra Prakarana and deals -' 
with the conversion to Buddhism, of Sariputra and Maudgalayana, 
the foremost disciples of the Buddha. Other works like the Sutrd~ 
lamkSra, the Mahdydna, Sardholpada, the Vajra suci, and the Gandl 
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stotra giitha are also ascribed to him. Simplicity of language and 
elegance of diction render even some of the most abstruse concepts 
of Buddhism easy to understand in the works of Asvaghosa. 

With Kalidasa classical Sanskrit reaches its zenith, expressing as 
it does, great subjects in noble language. Kalidasa is described as 
the kavikitlaguru —the foremost of poets—and there is none to equal 
him in the use of the simile. As is the case with his other literary 
compatriots, Kalidasa has left behind for us little information about 
himself, and hence a mass of legends and tales has grown round his 
name. One such traditional stoiy would have us believe that the 
poet, a Brahmana, was brought up by a shepherd. The daughter 
of the king of Banaras was very beautiful and also very learned 
and would consent to marry only him who defeated her in a debate. 
Many were the aspirants who were discomfited and they, conse¬ 
quently, resolved to seek vengeance. The disgruntled poets and 
scholars pretended that Kalidasa, an ignorant man, was their guru 
and in a sham discussion the princess was defeated at last. But 
truth was soon out and Kalidasa being upbraided by the princess, 
prayed to the goddess Kali who bestowed divine grace on him. Thus 
Kalidasa became a poet. Still another story relates that he led 
a rather dissolute life and died in Ceylon. From what he has re¬ 
vealed of himself in his works, Kalidasa is certainly a man of erudi¬ 
tion, a great lover of nature, equally at ease in contemplation as in 
experiencing the mighty emotions of life. He seems to have spent 
some time in the Himalayas of which he gives a brilliant description. 
Some part of his life may have also been spent in Central India and 
for Ujjayini and VidiSa he shows a special fondness. Obviously, 
he was a widely travelled man and had studied the life at the royal 
court very closely. His acquaintance with the philosophical ideas 
of the times is admirable, and his command over the Sanskrit 
language perfect. In his religious inclinations he seems to favour 
Saivism; but he was no ascetic, for no other poet has such an eye 
for feminine beauty and grace as this greatest of the poets of India. 
As to when he lived and composed his immortal works, there is a 
great deal of controversy. One section of scholars regards him as 
living in the first century B.C.—during the Sunga times, while 
another group places him in the golden age of the Guptas. The 
political, social, and economic conditions reflected in his works are 
such as to point to an age of some great empire like that of the 
Guptas. Legend has it that Kalidasa had for his patron a Vikra- 
maditya, and in this context we should remember that Candra 
Gupta II was also known as Vikramaditya. I The balance of evi¬ 
dence, therefore, suggests that the Gupta age is the most likely 
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time during which Kalidasa must have lived and written his works. 

The works of Kalidasa are seven in number and can be listed 
in a probable order of composition in the following manner: 
Rtusamhara, Meghadtlta, Kumaraeambhaua and Raghuvamsa, which 
are his poetical works, and the dramas Mulavikagnimitram, Vikra- 
morvaslya and Sakuntala. 

The theme of the Rtusamluira. is the passage of the seasons 
through the year, treated in 6 cantos of 153 stanzas in all. Nature is 
described in all her varying moods, and the effects of these on men 
and women most delightfully noticed. To the lover, the glow of 
the summer sun is painful and it is only when the night descends 
and the moon is up that consolation comes. The wild and rushing 
streams of the rainy season, the creepers in the autumn and winter, 
the evening breeze and the first touch of the spring making the 
whole world keen, are described with evident delight, and though 
the effort is rather amateurish the profound sympathy with nature 
is unmistakable. 

In the Meghadiita, the poet describes in measured words and 
touching scenes the pangs of separation suffered by a Yak^a who 
was exiled from his home in Alaka, in the Himalayas, to Ramagiri 
in Central India. With the advent of the rainy season the Yaksa 
espies a cloud and promptly requests it to carry a message to his 
beloved. The cloud-messenger is then given a description of the 
route it has to traverse in its journey to the Himalayas, and in lines 
of indescribable beauty and haunting melody the entire landscape 
unfolds itself through words chosen with utmost dexterity and 
elegance. Rivers and mountains, towns and cities, stand trans¬ 
figured as images of the greatest loveliness, as Kalidasa charges 
each word with emotion and allusion in his description of these. 
The poem, thus, is “a masterpiece of the description of the deepest, 
yet most tender, affection, in which passion is purified and ennobled. 
The power of description of nature, foreshadowed in the Rtusam- 
hara, is here seen heightened and more brilliant, as a result of 
the human emotion which pervades the poem.” The metre used is 
Mandakranbi —each line of 17 syllables and four lines making a 
stanza—so suitable for expression of thought and feeling yet de¬ 
manding the greatest restraint in which the poet shows his mastery. 

In the Kumarasambhava the poet essays almost an impossible 
task and succeeds admirably in its accomplishment. The theme is 
no ordinary one, as it deals with the love and sport of the gods. 
Great restraint and great skill can alone save the poem from becom¬ 
ing either flippant or boring, and the poet’s great qualities are re¬ 
vealed to the Best advantage in this work. The poem describes the 
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love of Siva and Parvati, the daughter of the Himalayas, and the 
hirth of Kumara or Skanda, their son—the general of the divine 
army. The poem, as it stands, contains as many as 17 cantos, of 
which 8 alone are regarded as the work of Kalidasa while the rest 
are additions by some later poet or poets. The opening scene is laid 
in the Himalayas where Siva practises asceticism and meditation. 
The gods are harassed by the demon Taraka who was given a boon 
by Brahma and which he cannot now retract. Indra enlists the help 
of Kama, the god of love, who, in his effort to help Parvati win the 
love of Siva, disturbs the Yogi in his meditation and is burned to 
ashes. Then follows one of the greatest passages of world litera¬ 
ture in which the lamentation of the bereaved Rati, wife of Madana 
or Kama, is described in terms of unforgettable emotion. Rati is 
about to commit suicide but a voice from the heavens dissuades her 
from taking that course, assuring her of her reunion with her spouse 
when the marriage of Siva and Parvati takes place. Parvati then 
practises penance in her effort to win Siva, and Siva is pleased. Then 
comes the birth of Kumara who is to destroy the demon Taraka. 
The poem is rightly described as a mdhiikavya. for Kalidasa shows 
his remarkable qualities of poetic suggestion and love of nature at 
their best. The description of the Himalayas is unsurpassed in its 
beauty in the entire range of Sanskrit poetry, and Kalidasa’s daring 
in treating a divine theme succeeds to an extent which has been 
possible neither before nor ever afterwards. Critics may frown 
upon the master-poet essaying a poem on a divine theme in which 
the gods are seen in sport; but such criticism, levelled against the 
KumSrasambhava becomes pedantic idiosyncrasy. 

The Ragliuvamsa is the last and the greatest of Kalidasa’s 
poems. It is the greatest of the Mahdkavyas, and attempts success¬ 
fully to narrate a grand theme in a grand manner. The history of 
the family of Raghu gives the poet ample scope for the display of 
his poetical genius in describing war and coronation, marriage and 
exile, conquest and benevolent kingship. In the Ragliuvamsa is 
told the great story of Rama by the greatest of Indian poets, 
Kalidasa, reflecting the glory of India’s golden age. 

“The kavya style,” as it has been aptly stated, “unquestionably 
attains in Kalidasa its highest pitch, for in him the sentiment pre¬ 
dominates over the ornaments, which serve to enhance it, instead 
of overwhelming it. Sentiment with him is the soul of poetry, and 
■fond,as he is of the beauty due to the use of figures, he refrains from 
sacrificing his mam purpose in the search for effect.” (in Kalidasa’s 
poetry we find a unique combination of knowledge and sentiment, 
artistry and sincerity, faultlessness of language and nobility of 
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effect. Every work of his Is a veritable testament of a genius who, 
though conscious of his power, was great in his humility. 

Of his dramas the earliest is the Msila.vikagnimitra which has 
for its subject the love of the Sunga king Agnimitra for Malavikfi, 
who appears as a talented maiden, a Vidarbha princess, fallen on 
evil days. The drama in its five acts shows the “prentice” hand of 
Kalidasa, and is rather involved in its construction. VikramorvaJi- 
yavi, “one of Kiilidasa’s finest plays, has for its theme the love, sepa¬ 
rations, and final reunion of king Pururavas of the lunar race and 
the nymph UrvaSl. The apsarii, on her way to heaven, is abducted 
by the demon Kefi, from whose clutches the mortal king rescues 
her. This led to their falling in love. She finds the divine city of 
AmaravatT no longer attractive, and proves her reciprocal sentiment 
by a masked visit to his park. From the joy of this discovery she 
is recalled to heaven to act the part of Lak',mi in a play staged be¬ 
fore Indra. But the divine stage-director Bharata sentences her to 
assume human form for mispronouncing Visnu’s name ‘Purmottama’ 
as ‘Pururavas’. The curse is no great burden, as it enables her to 
return to Pururavas, but the course of their true love is interrupted 
again and again. The heroine is turned into a vine, but restored 
to her husband by a charmed jewel. The jewel Is stolen by a 
bird of prey; the bird is found shot dead by an arrow bearing 
a Jegend which tells the king that UrvasI has borne him a son. This 
means another reunion, which would be terminated by Ur vain’s 
restoration to heaven; but Indra having a war on his hands, allows 
her to remain on earth till her husband’s death. It is a beautiful 
play and the theme is handled and embellished with consummate 
skill.” 

In the Abhijfiyana Sakuntdlavi the dramatic power of Kalidasa’s 
pen reaches its culmination. In its seven acts the drama has for 
its story the love of king Duhsyanta and Sakuniala who grows 
up into comely maidenhood in the hermitage of Kanva. There 
Duhsyanta sees her and falls in love with her, and they are married 
according to the Gondharva rites. At the time of parting Duhsyanta 
gives her his signet ring. Afterwards, when the king returns to 
the capital he forgets everything, cursed as he was by a rsi. When 
Sakuntala comes to the court, the king is unable to recognise her 
and Sakuntala cannot produce the ring as she had lost it while 
bathing. Sakuntala is carried away to heaven, but the ring is 
recovered from a fisherman who claims that he got it from a fish 
he had caught. The king sees the ring and now remembers every¬ 
thing and breaks down into repentance, The king is then taken 
to heaven to help in the fight against the demons and, in the 
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hermitage of Marica, the king sees a young boy playing with a 
lion. The boy, the king learns, is his own son and then he meets 
Sakuntala, and the two are once again united. In Sakuntalam is 
displayed the master-hand of Kalidasa in every sentence and phrase. 
The entire range of human emotions is included in its ambit and 
the drama is a part of the great literature of the world. 

As Kalidasa lays down his pen after a brilliant display of 
his poetical and dramatic talents, the best in Sanskrit literature 
is already accomplished. He creates such high norms of literary 
composition, that his successors, however eminent in their own 
right, fall far short of them. As the years roll by, the classical 
Sanskrit style becomes heavy with ponderous metaphors and in¬ 
volved constructions, under the weight of which the spirit of poesy 
lies smothered. Poetry and pedantry come dangerously close to 
each other in the critical estimation of later ages and decadence 
slowly spreads its shadow. Imitation becomes the vogue and the 
loftiness of spirit yields place to verbal brilliance. 

But something of the spirit of Kalidasa is yet seen in the work 
of BharavT who lived in the 7th century A. D. His Kiratiirjuniyam 
takes the story of the Pandavas, as narrated in the Vana Parva 
of the Mahabharala, and develops it in a very artistic manner. 
In his epic, BharavT shows great power of description and a dignity 
of diction reminiscent of Kalidasa, The epic theme serves the poet 
well to give his fancy full play and his poetical merits a brilliant 
display. 

The next author of note is Buna, son of Citrabhanu and 
RajyadevI and a member of the entourage of Harsa of Kanauj. 
Bana’s mother died in her youth and he was brought up by his 
father. At the age of fourteen Bana lost his father, and thereafter 
he wandered from place to place and mixed freely with all manner 
of people. At long last he received a royal summons through 
Krsna—described as a brother of Harsa. It was at Harsa’s court 
that Bana composed the famous Harsacarita —the life of Harsa, his 
patron. In the eight chapters of his book Bana narrates the story 
of Harsa up to the rescue of RajyasrI. The book is remarkable 
for the fullness of its details of description of life at the court, 
and interesting for its sidelights on the social and economic con¬ 
ditions of the times. ' Its importance can best be appreciated from 
the fact that it is the only extant literary biography of an 
outstanding personality of ancient India., 

Bana also wrote the Kadwrnhari, a tale of love and wonder. 
The book opens with the story of the mighty king Sudraka, ruling 
from Vidisa, on the VetravdtI. He once saw a conditio, girl of 
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great beauty who came to present him with a parrot. The parrot 
told a strange tale of how his father was killed by a hunter in 
the forest and how he himself was rescued by Harita, the son of 
the rsi JiibiilT. Jiibali narrated to the other sages the story of the 
parrot’s past life. Then we are introduced to Taruplda of Ujjayini 
and his minister Sukanasa. TariipTda's son is Candraplda, while 
Vaisampiiyana is the son of Sukanilsa. Candraplda secures a won¬ 
derful horse, riding which he goes on a campaign of world conquest 
for three years. One day he meets Mahasveta, an apsard in love, 
from whom-he learns of KadambarT. Mahasveta takes him to 
KadambarT, he falls in love with KadambarT, but is separated from 
her. Vaisampayana falls in love with Mahasveta who repulses him 
and curses him that he would become a parrot. Vaisampayana dies 
and so does Candraplda, and thus the story sluggishly moves on 
in the fashion of a katha. The story is strange and the language 
rich in its similes and metaphors. Long and involved sentences 
follow each other with the majesty of movement that is most 
becoming and impressive. Incidentally, the word for the novel in 
some modem Indian languages is KadambarJ, directly derived from 
the title of Bana’s story. 

To Harsa are ascribed three plays, the Ndgdnanda , Ratndvali, 
and PriyadarHlai . The first has a Buddhist theme, the story of 
JimQtavahana, a Bodhisattva. The other two have for their hero, 
Udayana, and his queen Vasavadatta figures in both the plays. The 
language is simple and the figures of speech show great sophisti¬ 
cation. 

Probably to the same age belongs the famous drama Mudrfi- 
rdksasa by Visakhadatta. In its seven acts it unfolds the heroic 
tale of Candragupta Maurya who, with the help of Canakya, 
founded the first historical empire in India. Ralcsasa is a minister 
of the last Nanda who attempts to overthrow the new dynasty, 
with the help of Malayaketu, a Mleccha king. But Canakya is 
more than a match for both of them and in magnanimity offers 
the worsted Riiksasa the prime-minis Lership, and so everything ends 
happily. It.is a remarkable piece of dramatic composition with & 
historical theme. The author’s skill is seen in the unity of thought 
and action revealed through the characters of the play who are 
arranged in pairs. It is forceful and dignified in language and has 
sequences of suspense and heroism. 

The Mudrareildasa reminds us of another great play, lh<? 
Mrclihakatika, the Toy Cart, by king Sudraka who belonged, very 
probably, to ah age prior to that' of Bans. The author was a great 
scholar and an ardent devotee of Siva, The play is in ten acts 
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and describes the love of Carudatta, a Brahmin, for Vasantascna, 
a courtesan. The play is justly praised for its remarkable power 
of presenting characters who are so human and hence so fallible. 
There is action and there is drama and there is clear characteriza¬ 
tion. 

Also to the end of the age of Harsa belongs Mrigha, the author 
of Sisupiilavadha. The subject is taken from the Mahiihlulrala and 
tells the story of the death of Sisupala, the Cedi King, at the hands 
of Krsna. The poem is written in an epic strain and displays 
considerable richness in its imagery. 

Of a different calibre and inclination was Bhartrhari, the 
reputed author of the three Satakas, compositions of 100 verses 
each: Srngara, Vairagya, and Niti. I Tsing tells us of a Bhartrhari, 
who was a grammarian and the author of the Viikyapadiya. This 
Bhartrhari, says I Tsing, was a Buddhist and wanted to become a 
monk but, overcome by worldly desires, returned to the lay life. 
This happened seven times. The Bhartrhari of the Satakas, how¬ 
ever, is not a Buddhist but a devout Saivite. There is, thus, 
considerable uncertainly about the antecedents of Bhartrhari; nor 
do we know anything definite about the lime in which he lived. 

Of his three collections, the SingHrasataka describes the charms 
of women and the power of love. The Vairiigyasataka dwells on 
the emptiness of earthly life and points out that renunciation alone 
can lead to true bliss. The NitaJataka is didactic in tone, and 
tenders advice on moral behaviour. > Eac jiJloka, is a poem complete 
in itself, in which effect is securecfthrough brilliant brevity of 
expression, i Bhartrhari’s poetry “exhibits Sanskrit to the best 
advantage. In Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself 
and serves to express one idea, be it a sentiment of love, of re¬ 
signation, or of piety, in complete and finished form. The extra¬ 
ordinary power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen 
here at its best. The effect on the mind is that of the perfect 
whole in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity.” 

In the last days of ancient India lived Bhavabhuti, the author 
of the MdhSviracarita, Malatimadhava and Vttararmnacarita. 
Bhavabhuti was a great scholar and was well versed in grammar, 
rhetoric, logic and the iastras. ,In his early life he was very friendly 
with the actors, who may have influenced him in turning to the 
stage for literary expression^ In the MdliSviracariia Bhavabhuti 
dramatises the early part of the life of Rama dealing with his 
marriage, the abduction of Slta and her rescue, and ends with 
Rama’s return from Lanka and his coronation. The skill of .the 
dramatist is seen in the unity of the plot which is achieved by 
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i educing a large number ol diverse incidents into a harmonious 
( story with a basically good characterization. The MsUtiimSdhava 
is more ambitious in its nature. The story centres round four main 
characters. Bhurivasu and Devar.itu are great friends studying 
together. They decide that if their friendship is to be maintained 
and further developed, they should be related by marrying their 
son or daughter to the other’s offspring. Bhurivasu becomes a 
minister and has a daughter named Malati. Devar.Ita also becomes 
a minister in Banaras and has a son called Mfidhava. The king 
of Padnuvati, however, desires his favourite Nandana to marry 
Malati and the two friends’ original design is about to be frustrated. 
But Kamandakl, a friend, comes to their rescue and a meeting 
between Miluli and Madhava is arranged. Subsequently they fall 
in love. This is the main plot which is brocaded with much 
episodic mailer. As it stands the plot lacks a certain unity, but 
there is a fine portrayal of sentiment for which the drama deserves 
praise. 

The Utlaran7ma.ca.ritu is a sequel to the MahuvJracarita, as it 
lakes up the story of Rama after his coronation. The play shows 
the technical perfection of which the dramatist is now capable and 
is remarkable for his subtle understanding of the human mind 
and heart. 

Ancient Indian literature is well known for its collections of 
folk tales like the Jiitakas, the Kathiisaritsugara , the Paflealantra 
and the Hilopaclefa. These stories reveal a delicate sense oi 
humour and are a vast storehouse of information on the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions of the times during which they 
were composed.'- Most of them are didactic in their aim and are 
replete with aphorisms on wisdom and morality. The Jiitakas are 
five hundred and fifty in number and belong, in their substance, 
to a pre-Buddhist age. Gautama, Ihe Buddha, was a great preacher 
and knew the value of a good story in his work of preaching 
to the rustic multitude. These stories are birth-stories, in the 
sense that in each of them some specific good act performed by 
the Buddha in his past lives is narrated. Though Buddhist in 
Iheir present content, they must have been current as folk tales 
in the days of the Buddha. The Buddha, or his disciples, must 
have picked up these tales from the floating mass of folk literatui'e 
and used them to propagate their own views. In its present form, 
the Jataka story is made of five distinct parts, like the story of 
the present, the story of the past, verses, commentary, and identi¬ 
fication. The story of the present recounts the incident which 
led to the narration of the story of the past, which is the story 
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proper. The verses must have been the oldest portion in this 
class of literature and many of them are difficult to understand 
without the prose story of the past. The commentary explains 
the verses, and the identification brings out the relationship 
between the characters in the story of the past and the story of 
the present. 

The BrhatkathS of Gunadhya is another famous collection, 
probably the earliest of the series of collections of folk tales. Hie 
original was in the Paisaci language which was lost. It is, how¬ 
ever, preserved in Sanskrit versions, abridged and free, like the 
BrhatkathAmanjarJ of Ksemendra and Somadeva’s Kathasarit- 
siigara. Gunadhya, according to legends, lived during the time of 
the Satavahanas. Somadeva, the author of the Kathasaritsagam — 
the Ocean of Story—lived in the latter part of the 11th century 
A.D. and was a native of Kashmir. The work is divided into 18 
books and has a large number of interesting and diverting tales. 
The style is simple and elegant and many of the stories are 
obviously drawn from the Paficatantra, a work believed to be of 
the 6th century A.D. The author of the Paficatantra is described 
as a Brahmana named Visnusarman, and the work is in five books. 
The work was composed as a manual of instruction for royal 
children and the stories are of direct didactic import. Many of 
its stories have become a part of the world’s folk literature. The 
Hitopadesa which is a version of the Paficatantra, may have been 
composed sometime in the 10th century A.D. and follows closely 
the plan of the earlier work. Another version of the Paficatantra 
is the TantrSkhyityika. The VetAlapancavimJatiku (a collection of 
twenty-five tales), the Sukasaptati (seventy tales narrated by a 
parrot), and the SimhasanadvatrbnJikA (thirty-two tales told by 
images of maidens on the throne of Vikramaditya) as well as the 
Buddhist AvadanoJataka, are the other collections of ancient Indian 
tales. 

Of works on the different sciences like medicine, mathematics, 
architecture, sculpture, and dramaturgy we have a long list. These 
SAstras codify the rules of procedure and practice, as well as 
theoretical knowledge of their subjects, and are of great interest 
for a study of the development of the sciences in ancient India. The 
Natyasastra ofBharata, for instance, is indispensable for the proper 
understanding of the dramatic technique of ancient India.'} The 
work gives detailed instructions on the lay-out of the theatre and 
rules of acting. According to it, the standard theatre was a rect¬ 
angular building measuring 96 feet in length and 48 in breadth. 
This was sub-divided into two equal parts one of which was the 
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auditorium (48 ft. square). The front stage measured 12 feet X 24 
feet, the back stage 12 feet X 48 feet and the green room 24 
feel X 48 feel. The full stage included both the front and the 
back stage. The wings were located on both sides of the front 
stage. Bharata emphasizes that the theatre should be properly 
decorated. He says: “The front part of the stage ought to be 
built of wood and should be l’ichly decorated with wooden carvings 
of waterpols, flags and images of damsels. It should also be hung 
with garlands and furnished with ornamental arches. The lower 
end of the stage must be white, plastered and rendered smooth 
and the platform must on no account be slippery. For the back¬ 
ground of the stage, six wooden blocks must be erected. The 
intermediate space must be filled with very fine black earth in 
the shape of the back of a tortoise. This earth should have the 
lustre of a mirror. In the centre of this back wall and on all the 
walls of the theatre pictures of lions, elephants, caves, mountains, 
cities and flower-groves should be painted.” 

The seats in the auditorium were arranged in the manner of 
a ladder, and were made of wood and bricks. The maximum 
seating capacity seems to have been of a thousand persons. The 
grounds to the east of the stage were reserved for the royalty; 
Brahman as and learned persons sat on the south; and the royal 
staff sat close to the stage on the north. 

Equally great attention was paid to the art of acting. The 
Nafyadarpaiia (mirror of acting) classifies acting according to 
gestures of the limbs, parts of the body and features. Angabhinaya 
meant the expression of sense and sentiment through the appro¬ 
priate use of the head, hands, arm-pits, sides, waist, and feet as 
also the neck, in Praiydngdbhinaya shoulders, arms, back and 
other parts of the body were to be used. Under Upangsbhinaya 
were included gestures of the eyes, pupils, cheeks, nose, jaw, lips, 
teeth, tongue, chin and face. Dancing and music formed organic 
parts of the drama, and the use of the mudras (gestures), which 
numbered over 25, produced the necessary suggestion in the drama. 
There were also many taboos concerning the type of representation 
on the stage. Scenes like death, fighting, or a funeral were con¬ 
sidered improper. Far from limiting the powers of a good dramatist 
these rules of representation and acting considerably helped him 
in his task of revealing life on the stage. 

The other Jiistras like vaslvJasira and silpasastra —architecture 
and sculpture—contain much material of interest to students of 
the science of town-planning and iconography. Those Jastras con¬ 
tain information which has been carefully tested in practice and 
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is o£ special interest in understanding the spirit of the arts of 
ancient India. 

The literature of ancient India, thus, is a creation of long 
growth through varying social and economic conditions. Its range 
is indeed very comprehensive including, as it does, such diverse 
forms of expression as poetry, fable, drama, prose, romance and 
the sciences. Through it is reflected the all round development 
■of the intellectual life of ancient India, fond of tradition but ever 
eager to learn. 
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VI 


THE ABT OF ANCIENT INDIA 

I N the foregoing pages of this part of the present work we haven 
seen the life of the ancient Indian as affected by the forms 
of social, economic, and political organization as these evolved 
through the ages. We have also seen the educational institutions 
at work and the results they produced. In the following pages 
we touch upon another, and directly creative, aspect of ancient 
Indian life—that of art and the aesthetic experience. 

The Indian art-tradition is one of the oldest living art- 
traditions in the world. But mere antiquity is not its sole meril. 
The long range of its historical continuity is matched by the pro¬ 
fusion of its production which, in spite of the ravages of nature 
and man, could truly be described as very impressive. Indian 
art is not only one of the oldest and profusely productive but 
it also shows a remarkable diversity of forms of expression. The 
Barhut Yaksi, the Gupta Buddha, and the Cola Naiaraja are all 
specimens of Indian art though each one is so different from the 
other. But each of them is informed by a spirit that is so essen¬ 
tially Indian. The Yak£i is a part of the animistic cults, the 
Buddha figure i.s an expression of Buddhism, while the Nataraja 
is the cosmic dancer revealing the dynamism with which Saivism 
is so much charged. As cult-objects, the three have little in 
common with each other. As works of art, they are products of 
the same spirit and genius, that of ancient India. As we proceed 
with our survey of the art of ancient India this point will receive 
further clarification. 

But before we begin taking this survey, it is necessary that 
we go into some of the broad characteristics of the art of ancient 
India. To the eyes of a casual observer a specimen of ancient 
Indian art may demand immediate attention but evoke only a 
slow appreciation. The ponderous mass of hewn rock of the 
Kailftsa temple at Ellora will excite an engineering curiosity; the 
DaSfivatara gallery in it might immediately appeal to the exotic 
taste; but the figures in it will defy easy comprehension unless 
the beholder’s mind is already acquainted with the religious and 
aesthetic factors which make themselves manifest through the 
magic tenuousness of ihe seemingly inert roek. Again, accustomed 
to interpret art in terms of individual excellence and expression, 
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an observer might feel bored with galleries through which sit 
Buddha figures in total ambivalence, sitting on the earth but yet 
above and beyond it. The nature of such an art may baffle his 
understanding and if its proportions and proliferations impress him 
he will be hardly any the nearer to feeling an sesthelic experience, 
which is' the very raison d'etre of all art. 

The art of every country has deep roo^ in its history, social 
and economic. The art of ancient India has grown in and deve¬ 
loped out of a specific milieu, the conditions of which have deter¬ 
mined the forms of its expression and controlled the pace of its 
growth. For such an understanding certain basic considerations 
have to be borne in mind. Indian ai*t, until very recent times, 
has developed in response to certain definite demands which have 
always been religious, whether primary or ancillary to it. Ancient 
Indian art, again, has had a very specific orientation, that of the 
craft, from which it was rarely divorced. The artists— Hlpin —con¬ 
sidered himself to be essentially a craftsman who ci-eated a wox’k 
of art in the belief that he was rendering a service to his religion 
and at the same time fulfilling his occupational obligations. As a 
craftsman he strove to symbolise, through his art, a pattern of the 
collective expex-ience. As a craftsmaxx he lived in his work in 
which an individual name becomes a vanity. Much of the art of 
ancient India is anonymous for this reason. The experience 
expressed through it is universal and archetypal, the experience 
of Man and not of men; 

In this task of interpreting the experience behind experiences, 
ancient Indian art makes an extensive use of a highly developed 
symbolism. .The lotus is the most prominent example of this sig* 
nificant use of symbolism. The language of gestures— uiudras ~~is 
also used to bi’ing out suggestion and impai’t a sense of dynamism 
to a seemingly static concept. Though religious in motivation, 
ancient Indian art, again, is seldom sectarian, and the differences 
are regional and evolutionary.' 

The history of the art of ancient India, if it is to be significant, 
must commence with the art of the Indus Valley, such as has 
survived. Leaving out of account the pictographic seals, we have 
the bronze dancing girl and the red sandstone torso from Harappa, 
and the bull and the monkey figures from Mohenjo-Daro, as some 
of the most representative pieces of the art of fixe Indus Valley 
civilization discovered at sites which now lie in Pakistan. The 
/art revealed ; in these specimens is highly sophisticated with a 
vigoi-ous naturalism of style, a fine sense of volume, and a sense 
of humour and delight felt within the pulsating folds of life itself.* 
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It shows sufficient maturity of experience and technique to be able 
to reveal rhythm and movement through matter worked through 
stylized touches into vigorous figures. But the Indus Valley 
culture is yet in the natiu-e of an enigma, for the archaeological 
material unearthed has posed more problems than we are able to 
solve. From circa 2500 B. C. to 250 B. C. is a long period of which 
we have hardly any record in the matter of artistic expression. 
The architecture of this period was mostly of wood, and has 
perished without leaving even a trace behind. The history of art 
in pre-Maurya India remains, therefore, “philologically a blank 
page, archaeologically an empty show-case.” 

It is only with Asoka that we can properly begin the history 
of the art of ancient India. He it was who substituted stone for 
wood, the common material for building purposes before his time. 
The Maurya art burst, as it were, on the scene with a tremendous 
force shown through both its technique and material used. This 
material is sandstone, dexterously worked into huge monoliths, 
highly polished as if to reflect the elegance of the Maurya court. 
Consider the group of Asokan pillars. They consist of ten monu¬ 
ments distributed as follows: (1) Delhi-Topra, (2) Delhi-Meerath, 
(3) Allahabad, (4) Lauriya-Araraj, (5) Lauriya-Nandangadh, (6) 
Bampurva, (7) Samchi, (8) Sarnath, (9) Rummindei, and (10) 
Nigliva. It will be seen from this list that these pillars are 
distributed over a large area stretching from Samchi in Central 
India to the Nepal border and were erected at places associated 
with Buddhism. These pillars are as much monuments of engineer¬ 
ing ability as perfect examples “of the highest skill of the stone¬ 
cutter and" vehicles of a brilliant display of fine art”. If the shafts 
of these pillars arrest our attention, the capitals with which they 
are surmounted excite admiration showing as they do animals 
displaying a vibrant spirit, possessing a majesty all their own and 
conveying the impression with an irresistible force that we are in 
the presence of a great art. The packed and familiar strength of 
the Rampurva bull, the subtle combination of grace and energy in 
majestic figures of the Sarnath lions (now adopted as the State 
seal by our Government), the stately horse and the graceful deer, 
and finally, the wheel, suggesting the unchallengeable sovereignty 
of the Righteous (in which capacity it figures on our national flag), 
though Buddhist in association are universal in their implication. 
The lion is no ordinary lion—a denizen of the frightening wilds 
roaring of an evening across a mountain spur in search of prey—but 
a symbol of dignified'strength and noble determination. AH this 
speaks of Aioka, so imperial yet so elemental in his goodness, 
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indulgent yet earnest, a victorious monarch in search of truth. 

Again, the Asokan age in the history of Indian art is also note¬ 
worthy from the point of cave-architecture. The earliest historical 
caves—the Barabar group—in India can be placed in the period 
covered by the 12th to the 19th regnal years of Asoka. Thesc- 
caves are excavated from monoliths of gi’anite. The fx-ontage opens 
in a door with sloping jambs, evidently a copy of the prevailing 
wooden prototypes. The Barabar group is situated on an isolated 
range of hills on the left hank of the Phalgu river in the Gaya 
district. They are seven in number, are of considerable dimen¬ 
sions and, though differing in plan, are similar in character and 
evidently belong to the same age. Both internally and externally 
they are plain in appearance and, though the smallest, are the 
“least ornamented of any to be found in India”. To excavate 
caves from hard rock, 30 to 40 feet in length, and to polish their 
interior must have been an effort which could only have been 
inspired by deep religious motives. With such humble beginnings 
but promising manner the cave-architecture in India attains greai 
skill and impressiveness as witnessed in Ellora and Elephants. 

Incidentally, we must also refer to some of the surviving 
Yaksa figures from Didarganj, Parkham, Patna and Besnagar. In 
contradistinction to Mauryan art, these reveal an entirely Indian 
inspiration and characteristics of an indigenous technique in sculp¬ 
ture which had reached considerable maturity. These also belong 
to the Maurya period and are characteristic in their “archaic 
stiffness” and simplification of form which derives additional empha¬ 
sis from their massive volume. Like the Asokan capitals they are 
made from grey sandstone. But the specimens are foo few to 
enable us to say as much as we would desire to as regards our 
understanding of this sculptural tradition of the age. 

As the Mauryan sculptors were collecting their tools after a 
magnificent display of their artistic capabilities, a local idiom was 
bursting into exuberant life in Central India. This is the art of 
Samchi and Barhut ascribed to lire Sunga times (2nd—1st centuries 
B.C.). At Samchi and Barhut, in Central India, are situated the 
two famous stupas. Each monument consists of a hemispherical 
dome of brick surmounted with a shaft and an umbrella, the symbol 
of spiritual sovereignty. The stupa began as a memorial monu¬ 
ment enshrining the post-cremation relics of saints. In course of 
time it developed into a religious edifice at which candles and 
flowers were offered for acquiring religious merit. These stupas 
were surrounded by a railing running all around and opening 
into four gateways in the cardinal directions. The railings are 
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profusely covered with sculpture—depicting either scenes from the 
life of the historical Buddha or incidents from his legendary past 
lives. This art is essentially a folk art with an intense feeling for 
nature and a vivid comprehension of the unity of all life, human, 
animal and vegetable. There is nothing hieratic in it and whatever 
spirituality there is, it is more intended than made manifest. There 
is, in it, a display of an evident delight in life felt by a people 
living close to the soil and smelling of the market-place. Life in 
it has the continuity of a stream and space is reduced to a con¬ 
vention. Kings and courtiers, merchants and hunters, gods and 
fairies, animals and trees, spread across the surface of the stone 
in a perfect riot of form and volume, fused into a dignified cavalcade 
of life with all its trifling prides, high hopes and great aspirations. 
The method is that of continuous narration, and the technique 
used is one of the “memory-picture". The sculptor turns a story¬ 
teller, inventing little but suggesting everything. The design is 
bold, the relief-cutting low and the intention unmistakable. Germi¬ 
nating in the soil, this art is nurtured into a life full of purposeful 
vitality by the Buddhist historical realism and spiritual idealism 
which set out to impress but linger on to convert. 

While Barhut and Samchi were attempting to reveal the Great 
Man through experiments in symbolism, in the far North and 
North-West the land was getting ready to receive an infusion ol 
exotic influences. In establishing a new way of life. Buddhism 
had unleashed tremendous creative forces. Starting his life as 
a Teacher of moral values, the Buddha, striding through the cor¬ 
ridor of centuries, became the Saviour of a world plunged in 
misery. The Noble Eightfold Path was a philosophy for man, 
and it mattered little if he was born under an Indian sky or in 
the light of a constellation illuminating a foreign landscape. It 
was this universality of approach that appealed so much to many, 
and Buddhism gradually found favour with millions—Indians and 
foreigners alike. In the first century A. D. ruled the Kusanas, the 
greatest of whom was Kaniska. The Kusiina empire stretched from 
Mathura to Central Asia mid the borders of the Roman empire, 
becoming the meeting place of Indian, Chinese, Roman, and Persian 
cultural influences. Under these circumstances was born the 
Gandhura art, trying to do the impossible in interpreting Indian 
subjects through the Greco-Roman technique.') It is generally be¬ 
lieved that it was under these circumstances the first icons of the 
Buddha were made, though the possibility of an indigenous origin 
cannot be ruled out. The Gandhara Buddha figure sports a robe 
neatly gathered up in well-chiselled folds, a curious combination 
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of a prince and an ascetic, in which the prince is obtrusive and 
the ascetic uncomfortable. The sentiment is Buddhistic but only 
imperfectly understood, the technique excellent though surrepti¬ 
tiously grafted on a foreign soil. The first impression is pleasing 
but the afterthought is disappointing. There is plenty of charm in 
it but little of real beauty as an Indian would understand it. 

Though an aesthetic failure, Giindhara was a tremendous 
iconographic success, for, from now on, the Buddha figure becomes 
the vogue. Mathura develops into a great workshop turning out 
hundreds of figures which adorn the Buddhist tale yet hardly 
draw the moral. But if the Northern Indian sculptor grapples 
with the problem of creating the real Buddha in stone, far away 
on the south bank of the Krishna river, the Amaravati sculptor 
reveals a remarkable imaginative grasp and delights in an ex¬ 
quisite rendering of foliage and flower scrolls, cut in very low 
relief, to adorn the stupa. Under the rule of the Satavahanas in 
the Deccan and Andhra, Buddhist art finds welcome patronage 
and the cave-temples of Kanheri (Bombay), Karle (Poona) and 
Nasik are excavated. The architectural model in wood exerts a 
strong influence, and the monastic needs and guild workmanship 
combine in producing an architectural art of great significance 
in the history of India. The cave-temple is a complex of a monastic 
residence and a place of meditation and worship, and these 
functional demands exert their controlling influence on the evolu¬ 
tion of these excavated rock-structures:- From the collapse of the 
Mauryas to the establishment of the Gupta empire in 320 A.D. 
is a period of restlessness, as much artistic as political. The land¬ 
scape is littered with ruins of an old empire, breaking through 
the surface of which rise small states and petty principalities 
which try to express the stabilty of an imperial tradition through 
moments of hectic political activity. In art it is an age of experi¬ 
ment struggling to find satisfactory medium and form to manifest 
the creative urge of a people tossed hither and thither by‘the 
eddying current of political stress and spiritual search. With the 
foundation of the Gupta empire the storm is over, and the stress 
of experiment is transformed into a classical maturity of expression 
and the elegant perfection of a consciously confident technique. 
The art of the Gupta age (320 A.D. to circa 550 A.D.) is “a flower 
of established tradition, a polished and perfected medium” for the 
statement of thought and feeling. It is an age of sculpture in the 
round wherein bas-relief is a lesser style—it is now sensitively 
modelled and large. There is obvious maturity in the use of gestures 
— mudras —the cutting of drapery is developed into a fine tradition, 
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and there is no more divergence of feeling between doctrine and 
expression. 

The Gupta age has been characterised as an age of renaissance 
and great creative effort, political, literary, scientific and artistic. 
Unfortunately, time and man have conspired to rob us of the 
remains of the Gupta art, though what survives, meagre though 
it is, fully justifies our enthusiasm in its appreciation. The Mathura 
Buddha figure, the life-size composition from Pathari in Bhopal, . 
showing the nativity of Krsna, and the celebrated wall-paintings 
of Ajanta, are some of the immortal remains of the classical art 
of ancient India. The standing Buddha with the almost transparent 
garment held taut across the body, the peace and gloi'y radiating 
from the face, are features characteristic of the best in the Gupta 
tradition. Lofty spiritual idealism is expressed through a masterly 
technique, displaying an intimate knowledge of the material as 
well as the capability of the instruments. The Gupta Buddha, 
sculptured with so much intensity of feeling and confidence of 
touch, can rightly claim to be the symbol of all that was the best 
in ancient India itself, so rich yet so restrained, so confident yet 
so natural. 

The wall-paintings of Ajanla are usually associated with the 
classical tradition of the Gupta age, though Ajanta is situated far 
from the centres of Gupta empire itself. Ajanta is near a small 
village called Fardapur in Hyderabad, some thirty miles away 
from Jalgaon. The caves, twenty-nine in number, are excavated 
in the face of a horse-shoe shaped hill and the site chosen indicates 
a great appreciation of the beauties of nature on the part of those 
who founded this settlement. Though architecturally interesting, 
Ajanta is more famous for its frescoes which now survive only 
in six caves—Nos. I, H, IX, X, XVI & XVII. These frescoes 
along with those at Bagh (in the former Gwalior State) and 
Sigiriya (in Ceylon) are all that remain of what once was a very 
extensive school of painting in ancient India. The Ajanta paintings 
must have been executed over a period of centuries—those in 
caves IX and X being the earliest and the ones in I and II being 
the last to he executed. The subjects are Buddhist, being scenes 
from the life of the Buddha, historical and legendary. The style 
is simple and bold, and the outline spirited and vigorous. The 
artists who painted these scenes had a long tradition of maturity 
behind them. The compositions are large and brilliantly visualised, 
with the principal characters set out in heroic proportions. Every¬ 
where there is an air of nobility and dignity, and the simple line 
is so used as to reveal the entire range of expression from exalted 
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joy to profound sorrow. The most representative piece is that of 
the Bodhisattva Padmapuni, the Being of Mercy, shown in an 
overlife-size composition in Cave I. Towering high above the sur¬ 
roundings stands this Being, the embodiment of Transcendental 
Wisdom and Compassion, holding a lotus in his right hand, stooping 
slightly and looking downwards, as if casting his compassionate 
glance at suffering humanity. In the expression of profound sor¬ 
row and compassion the figure is a masterpiece, the like of which 
is difficult to be found. Within a panel like this, life stands trans¬ 
figured where its earthly quality withers away and everything as¬ 
sumes a cosmic significance. Economy of line and expressiveness 
of detail lend to the composition an atmosphere of great spiritual 
beauty and significance. The blues, greens, the purples and reds 
mingle in an admirable harmony of tone and feeling, making the 
excellence of this art unparalleled and its appeal irresistible. 
Though the choice of subjects of Ajanla paintings is invariably 
religious, secular life abounds all around them. Court scenes and 
animal vignettes, flowers and skies, birds and mythical beings are 
all there, informing us that the artist’s vision attempted to encom¬ 
pass the entire universe in all its phases and planes of existence. 
Some of the animal studies are remarkable for their vitality, force, 
and close observation of nature. The style is narralional where 
the device of suggestion is used in a masterly fashion. ;The strong 
but sensitive line, suggestive use of colour, the dexterous composi¬ 
tion showing refinement and harmony of form, the impressiveness 
of attitudes, and the nobility of expression, are sortie of tho charac¬ 
teristics of this outstanding school of art.' 

The tradition of the Buddhist cave-temple and the monastery 
is carried on in a continuity of great examples through the ages. 
The inspiring force now is that of Brahmanism of the Puranic form; 
the early promise of the capabilities of the Bi'ahmanical cave- 
temple is revealed in the caves of Badami excavated during the 
times of the imperial Calukyas of Badami. Badami is situated near 
the Hotgi-Gadag station of the Southern Railway. The group 
consists of four caves which generally follow the earlier pattern of 
cave-architecture, but the pillars and capitals reveal some new 
characteristics. Of the four, Cave No. Ill is “by far tire finest of the 
series and one of the most interesting Brahmanical examples in 
India. The cave opens on the north, and the level of the floor is 
eight or nine feet above that of the court outside. A narrow plat¬ 
form is built up outside the whole length of the front. In the east 
•end of the verandah is a large figure of Visnu seated on the body 
.of the great Snake Sesa or Ananta, which is thrice coiled round 
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below him, while its heads—five in this instance—are spread out 
over and round his big mukuta or crown, as if to protect it.” The* 
4 other representations in the caves are the VarJha (the Boar incar¬ 
nation), the Narasimha (Man-Lion incarnation), and the Viimanct 
(Dwarf incarnation). In assessing their artistic value, it has been 
pointed out that they are of essential importance indicating as they 
do the development of sculpture in the Deccah, “visualizing tran¬ 
substantiated lorm on the basis of knowledge that during the past 
centuries had derived its strength and increased its technical faci¬ 
lities by its inherent kinship with interpretation of nature.” 

But with Eilora comes Ihe climax. While the priest-artists of 
Ajanta were revealing the eternal in the ephemeral, the hills of 
Eilora wore resounding with the hammer-blows of master-sculptors 
hewing out their dream of the abode of gods—Kailasa—in stone. 
Eilora is situated near Aurangabad in Hyderabad State. There are 
three distinct groups of eavc-tcmples there, Br.'ihmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, and this activity of creating imposing temples from rugged 
rock must have been spread over a number of centuries beginning 
almost at the same time as the caves of Ajnnta anti culminating 
in that tour de force, Kailasa. The most impressive group is the 
Brahmanical-Saivite, the least interesting the Jain complex showing 
unmistakable signs of decadence both material and artistic. Ex¬ 
cavated front top downwards, the Kailasa is designed in the nature 
of a structural temple, plane upon plane and mass poised on mass. 
The Dasavat.ira gallery showing the Divine incarnations is a monu¬ 
ment of great dramatic force emerging out of inert matter. Hiding 
behind a not very pretentious facade, the Kailasa bursts into view 
with a powerful effect that bewitches the spectator into respectful 
admiration. The entire sculpture is an embodiment of purposeful 
energy; muscles swell and contract with a dynamism that is utterly 
indescribable and the rock stands transformed into figures of cosmic 
force and purpose. Like the cosmic dance of Siva, so awesome yet 
ultimately so graceful and benevolent, the sculpture of Eilora dares 
to stretch out into timeless space. There is increasing elegance 
revealed in its slender forms which are dramatically poised to take 
part in the drama of the universe. Eilora is related to Pattadakal 
and Badami and belongs to the style generally described as 
Dravidian, not so much in ethnic as in stylistic mannerisms. 

In Eilora the great tradition of the excavated rock-temple finds 
ultimate fruition, and the transition from the excavated monastery 
to the simulated structural temple is complete. This tradition mani¬ 
fests itself further South in the rath as of Mahabalipuram near 
Madras. These monolithic temples are five in number and are 
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named after Dharmaraja, Avjuna, Bhima, Draupadi and Ganesa. 
Four of them stand in a line running north-north-east to south- 
south-west. The Draupadi temple is a cell 11 feet square with a * 
curvilinear roof rising to a height of 18 feet. It is the most com¬ 
pletely finished of the five. The Arjuna raiha is a copy of the 
Dharmaraja while the Bhima ratha is the finest and most interesting 
of the group. The three upper stories are ornamented with little 
simulated cells. The GaneSa ratha is situated at some distance 
from the others and is a small and singularly elegant temple. It 
is in three storeys and shows a form known in later Dravidian 
architecture as Gopuram —the Gateway. Of great interest to us is 
the clear indication that these rathas formed the originals from 
which all the vimdnas in South India were copied and continued 
to he copied nearly unchanged to a very late period. 

Mahabalipuram belongs to the Pallava epoch to which also 
belong the Kailasa and Vaikuntha temples of Conjeevaram. The 
excavated temple is now left behind, and structural edifices take 
their place. The lofty towers built tier upon tier, diminishing in 
size towards a summit, typify all the wealth and grandeur of the 
Pallava empire, and the tradition is carried on into Cola times. In 
Northern India this tradition of temple building of the mediaeval 
times is carried on in Konarak and Khajuraho, and, as time ad¬ 
vances, elaboration sets in with which restrained force is displaced 
by abundant ornamentation. 

But the best is now long past and what lingers on is the leng¬ 
thening shadow of a glorious epoch. With Kailasa and Elephanta 
ancient Indian sculpture has almost had its field day. The Trimurti 
of Elephanta represents the culmination of the art of creating live 
form out of motionless mass, where grandeur in proportion is com¬ 
bined with delicacy of expression, and the sculptor is no longer 
a mere craftsman but a devotee and a philosopher as well. Some¬ 
thing of this is carried over into the bronzes of the Cola period cast 
in the c ire-perdue technique, of which the image of the Dancing 
Siva is the best example. But the Indian artist has already put 
forward the best in his devotion and his craft, and now appears to 
be exhausted with sustained effort through the centuries. 

Such is the history of the art of ancient India. It is a glorious 
chapter in the epic of ancient Indian life, a manifestation of the 
creative spirit of which any people may justly be proud. The 
Asokan capital, the Gupta Buddha, Ajanta, Ellora, Elephanta, Con- 
jeeveram, and the Bronze Dancing Siva, are the stages which mark 
the development of art in ancient India. Stone, brick, bronze, and 
pigment are its materials, and revelation of the life of the spirit its 
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purpose. Scattered across this vast country lie the monuments oi 
this art carrying a reminder and a message that art in order to he 
great must please and ennoble. Its survey in these pages has 
necessarily been brief, and a survey is more in the nature oi 
introduction than a comprehensive account of a subject. But if 
this survey succeeds in inducing the reader to know more about 
this subject, its purpose is well served. 
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GREATER INDIA 

G EOGRAPHICALLY India is a pari of that mass of land called 
Asia. A glance at the map of Asia shows how India is so 
situated as to form a link between the East and the West. Whal 
geography ordained, ancient India strove to fulfil. Through the 
centuries different races have wandered over Asia and some of them 
streamed into India. Each one has contributed something of signi¬ 
ficance to the making of ancient Indian culture which is but a part 
of the larger cultural tradition of Asia. But ancient India was no 
passive receiver; in fact, no country is a passive receiver. As India 
received so it gave, too, and ancient India became one of the greatest 
civilising factors in the life of Asia. Asian culture is a complex 
fabric of life, woven by many different strands, of which the Indian 
and the Chinese are the most prominent. . Geographically Asian 
culture can be divided into two broad groups, with the dividing line 
starting from South Chiua and running across Indo-China. The 
first group of countries to the left of this demarcation comprises 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indonesia and parts of Indo-China, while in 
the second group. Central Asia, Korea and Japan could be included. 
The first group we may well ascribe as the Indie group, while the 
second bears the characteristics of the Sinic group, from the cul¬ 
tural point of view. - Superficially, Chinese culture would appear 
to be so very different from Indian culture, but examined a little 
closely both reveal similar characteristics. China owes much in 
her cultural tradition to Lidia, and through China, India also in¬ 
fluenced the moulding of the Central Asian, Korean, and Japanese 
cultures. In the making of Asian culture, therefore, the Indian 
share has been very significant. 

We have used the term “Asian culture”. The term is used 
solely to distinguish one particular attitude to life from another, 
which is what the term “culture”, when used in the most general 
sense, would mean. Our use of the term “Asian culture” is not 
intended to refer to any inherent superiority of one culture over 
another.' Every culture is unique in its own way, and it would not 
do to sit in judgement in such matters, though the temptation to do 
so is often irresistible. Every culture has its own form and set of 
values, and, while the form changes through the passage of cen¬ 
turies, the values are of perennial worth.- What are these values 
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ut Asian culture for the creation of which aneiuit Inch si has been 
largely responsible? Briefly staled they are: an awareness of (he 
unity of all life; a “love for the ultimate and the universal” in pre¬ 
ference to the immediate and the particular; tolerance; co-operation; 
and pacifism. This is not to say that the history ol India and Asia 
has been exceptionally peaceful. There have been wars as bloody 
as in other parts of the world, and here have appeared as many 
lyiants and despots as have disfigured the pages of the history of 
many other non-Asian nations. But the traits listed above are 
more prominently in evidence in the thoughts of the people and 
their attitude to life in Asia than elsewhere. 

In the making of this Asian culture, as observed above, ancient 
India has made the most significant contribution. The account of 
the process of this contribution is a very fascinating chapter in the 
history of ancient India; to describe its main features is the aim of 
this section. 

Looking at (lie cultures of the peoples of Asia in general and 
South-East Asia in particular, the awareness grows upon us that 
what we see in Burma or Siam or Indonesia is but an extension of 
Indian culture—they could be legitimately called a Greuter India. 
This creation of “Greater India” was a protracted process. It began 
in a very humble manner when Indian merchants sailed to the coun- 
' tries beyond the seas in search, of gain. India had trade relations 
both with the lands of the East and the West from very ancient 
times. A Jiitaka story relates how Indian merchants sailed to the 
land of Biiveru with a vai'ied cargo which included a peacock. This 
Biiveru has been identified with Babylon. Other stories tell us that 
merchants sailed to Suvaniablulmi —Land of Gold, the territory 
stretching from Burma to Indonesia—from the ports on the western 
and eastern coasts of India. The most prominent ports were Broach 
and Sopara in the west, and Tamluk, Gopalpur and Masulipattam 
in the cast. From these ports sailed merchants to the lands of the 
East. They crossed the Bay of Bengal and often landed at Takkola 
•-Takupa in Siam—-in their journey farther afield, although some 
may also have used the land route connecting India with Burma, 
Some of these merchants settled down in Burma, Siam or Malaya 
and formed their own colonies, which later became the foci of Indian 
cultural influences.' But the merchants were not the only ones to 
go abroad. Farther India was a land of opportunities, and during 
limes of trouble like foreign invasions many of the KSatriyas also 
went as immigrants and settled down in foreign lands, mixing freely 
with the local population. Then there were the Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries who were eager to capture fresh fields for their spiritual 
13 
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conquest. And all of them, whether they were merchants or 
KSatriyas or missionaries, became culture-bearers of ancient India 
and wherever they went they introduced Indian customs and man¬ 
ners, religion and philosophy, ritual, art and literature. The intro¬ 
duction of the Indian cultural pattern into foreign lands was, thus, 
a gradual process, “beginning with the arrival of a few merchants 
and adventurers who later became more numerous and were accom¬ 
panied by Brahmanas”. These colonists intermarried with the local 
people and “Indianized kingdoms soon came into being, either as a 
result of an Indian imposing himself on the native population, or 
else through a native chief adopting the foreign civilization.” 

Though almost all the parts of India contributed towards 
Indian cultuz-al expansion abroad, the South predominated in this 
process. The diffusion of Indian influences was in the nature of 
“waves”, as revealed by archaeological evidence of the antiquities 
from the countries of South-East Asia. There were five such 
“waves” namely, AmarSvati (2nd-3rd centuries A.D.), Gupta (4th- 
6th centux-ies A.D.), Pallava (circa 500 A.D. to 750 A.D.), Pala 
(circa 750 A.D. to 900 A.D.), and finally a recrudescence of Pala 
influences consequent upon the destruction of the Buddhist univer¬ 
sities like Nalanda and the scattering of the members of the Bud¬ 
dhist orders abroad (12th-13lh centuries A.D.). Each of these 
waves produced its own impact throughout the area, though the 
result was not the same everywhere. In some areas there was a 
more or less total “Indianization”, while in other parts Indian cul¬ 
ture acted as a stimulus, calling forth a rich response from the local 
genius. Greater India is, therefore, broadly divided into two groups 
of western and eastern zones. The western zone shows a thorough¬ 
going Indianization and includes countries like Burma, Siam, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Ceylon. In the eastern zone, which 
includes parts of Indonesia and Indo-China the local genius reacted 
strongly to Indian influences and was not completely submerged. 
In this sphere the “Indian share was more active in terms of stimu¬ 
lus; hut the local contribution certainly showed no less activity in 
terms of response”. 

This process of Indianization commenced in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. In Ceylon, however, the process had begun 
much earlier. The Ceylonese chronicles describe in some detail 
the arrival of an Indian named Vijaya who married a local princess 
and became the progenitor of the Sinhalese race. In the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B. C. Mahendra and Samghamitra, the son and daughter of 
the great ASoka, went to Ceylon and converted the people to the 
Doctrine of the Buddha. Very soon the Ceylonese orders of monks 
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and nuns were established, and Buddhism became the official re¬ 
ligion of the realm. Buddhism brought into being great creative 
forces which expressed themselves through literature and art. 
Buddhism, thus, became the most dominant medium of the diffusion 
of Indian cultural influences in Ceylon. The country’s propinquity 
to India inevitably helped the spread of influence of every wave, 
and all the four are reflected in the antiquities of Ceylon. The- 
antiqu'lies of Isurmuniya, Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa reveal 
the Gupta influences, and the frescoes of Sigiriya are clearly an 
extension of the Ajanta school. 

Indian influences seem to have spread to Burma much before 
Sona and Uttara reached there. (Traditional accounts make out 
that Sona and Uttara were deputed as Buddhist missionaries by the 
third council* held during the reign of Asoka). Burmese legends 
naturally claim long association with India, but historically we may- 
regard Prome as a centre of Buddhism in the 5th-6th centuries A.D. 
The Pyu alphabet has forms which were becoming archaic in India 
in the 4th century A.D., which may indicate an even earlier date 
for the spread of Indian influences in Burma. Many scholars do not 
accept the Sona-Uttara tradition, though there is nothing seriously 
and inherently impossible in such a Buddhist mission being sent 
from India. At any rate Buddhism, both Theravada and Mahayana, 
as well as Brahmanism, found a fruitful soil in Burma; finally 
Theravada, orthodox Buddhism, became the official religion. Even¬ 
tually Pali, the language of the Buddhist scriptures, greatly helped 
the Burmese language “to grow, deepen and expand continually. 
When Burmese was at last raised (in or about the 14th century 
A.D.) to the level of a literary language, it was by the addition of 
a great body of Indian words necessary to express ideas beyond 
the scope of that picturesque vernacular. Being an agglutinative 
language Burmese lacks the force, terseness and delicacy that Pali 
owes to its nominal and verbal ineflxions and its power of forming 
elaborate compounds.” Burma had close religious contacts with 
Ceylon through which, as also directly, it absorbed Indian influences 
rapidly. This Indian influence is reflected as much in the many 
customs and manners of the people as in their law-books and art. 
The Burmese Dhammaihats —Dharma^astras—■ arc but Burmese 
versions of the Indian law-codes. As to art, the Ananda temple at 
Pagan, the finest specimen of ancient Burmese architecture, and 
sculpture, is difficult to understand without a reference to the 
Paharpur temple of Bengal. It lias been observed that “there can 
be no doubt that the architects who planned and built the Ananda 
were Indians” and that “everything in this temple from Hkhara to 
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basement, as well as the numerous sculptures found in its corridors, 
and the terracotta plaques adorning its basements and terraces, 
bear the indubitable stamp of Indian genius and craftsmanship , . . . 
the Ananda, though built in the Burmese capital is aiv Indian 
temple.” The Burmese script is derived from a variety of the 
South Indian script, and Indian Buddhist literature has provided 
many themes for dramas and prose narratives in the Burmese' 
language. 

In Siam, the earliest archaeological evidence of Indianization 
goes back to the 2nd century A.D. The Pong Tuk site reveals lhal 
the area was the scene of the founding' of an Indian colony in the 
2nd century A.D., and that this colony flourished up to the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D. As in Burma, Buddhism became the oflicial religion 
in Siam, -which it probably borrowed from Cambodia: Pali deeply 
influenced the’ development of the Siamese language which also 
owes its script to India. Most of the technical terms used to des¬ 
cribe political and social ideas and ideals were taken over bodily 
from the Piili, The influence of Indian ceremonial in the Siamese 
court life is very extensive, and even today the coronation of a 
Siamese prince can be performed only by a Brahmana priest-. Until 
very recent times there lived a number of Bruhmagas in Siam, des¬ 
cendants of priests who must have come from neighbouring- areas. 
Many of the Indian samshlras like the c fuJJkarma, have become a 
part and parcel of Siamese custom and ritual. The two great epics, 
Ramayana. and MahiiblvmUa, have been drawn upon freely in 
Siamese literature, and Thai art shows unmistakable Indian in¬ 
fluences. 

At the site of ancient Kedah in the Malay Peninsula numerous 
antiquities have been discovered indicating the existence of an 
Indian settlement which flourished there for several centuries: 

ch interesting 
Snivism and 

that the part 

played by Indian culture is gloriously brought out. The region was 
known as Kambujadesa and at first comprised of two distinct politi¬ 
cal entities, called Fu-nan and Chen-la in the Chinese accounts. 
The term Fu-nan is preserved in the modem word Phnom, meaning 
a hill. Fu-nan covered the lower valley of the Mekong, the area 
now known as Cambodia and Cochin-China. Its capital was at 
VySdhapura, identified with the modern Ba Phnom. The rulers of 
Fu-nan claimed descent from a Rsi Kaundinya, a scion of the lunar 
line who married a Nagi named Soma. According to legends 


Inscriptions, remains of shrines and images throw nr 
light on the development of Indkdi religions life 
Buddhism in the Indian colonies*// 

1 , But it is in the history of ancient Indo-China 
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Kaundinya came liom abroad across the seas armed with a divine 
bow. Kaundinya, clearly, appears to be the leader of the first band 
of Indian colonists who may have come from the oast coast of the 
Malay Peninsula which was by then already Indianized. The king¬ 
dom founded by Kaundinya became a powerful State and ruled 
over the area for well niph five centuries. It had frequent relations 
with ihe court of China, and naturally the Chinese annals give 
us some information of this kingdom. The rise of the kingdom 
can be placed in the 2nd century A.D. The first important king 
was one Fan-ehe-man who assumed the title of “Great King of 
Fu-nan”. He carried out an expedition against lower Burma and 
died some time in 225-250 A.D. The reign of his successor Fan- 
tchan is of interest to us for he sent an envoy, Sou-won, to India 
Sou-wou sailed from Takkola and reaching the mouth of the Ganges 
met a Salta king who presented him with four horses for the king 
of Fu-nan. During the 4th-5th centuries A.D. there seems to have 
been a second wave of Indianization in Fu-nan. Legends assert 
that at this time there arrived a second Kaundinya from Panpan 
who reformed and re-established social and political institutions on 
the model prevailing in India. One of the successors of this Kaun¬ 
dinya was Jayavarman who sent a mission to China. During his 
time fiaivism, Vaisiiavism, and Buddhism flourished peacefully 
alongside of each other. Jayavarman died in 514 A.D., and a cen¬ 
tury or so later Fu-nan disappeared as an independent State when 
Kambuja annexed it. 

, Kambuja or Chen-Ia was at first a feudatory of Fu-nan. Its 
capital was at Sresthapura located near the modern Vat Phu. The 
founding of Chen-la is attributed to a Rsi Kambu who married an 
Apsarj called Mera. The earliest king of note in this country was 
Bhavavarman who is described as “king of kings” in sonic inscrip¬ 
tions. Ho is credited with the overthrow of “mountain kings”, 
which may refer to the Fu-nan kings. The rise of Chen-la now 
clearly threatened the supremacy of Fu-nan which was eventually 
annexed by Kambuja. Kambuja exercised suzerainty in the area 
for at least five centuries, when the rise of Siam and wars with 
Camps brought about its eventual decline in the 15th century A.D. 

The kingdom of Campu comprised the territories constituting 
the present Annam. The name recalls Camp.!, the capital of ancient 
Amga, but it is also possible that the earliest colonists came from 
South India. The earliest record from Campa is the Vo-Canh in¬ 
scription of the 3rd century A.D. which refers to the Sri Mara line 
of kings. Another inscription mentions a Bhadravarman who must 
have been ruling in the 4th century A.D. Saivism seems to have 
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been gaining great royal patronage now, and we frequently come 
across records of donations and gifts to Saiva establishments by the 
kings in the inscriptions of the country. The study of Indian reli¬ 
gious texts was much in evidence and we also see the development 
of the Purdnic form of Hinduism in Kambuja and other kingdoms. 
Many of the inscriptions are drafted in a classical Sanskrit style and 
we come across an interesting institution of learning and culture 
at this time. It is the institution of the iisramas founded by royal 
charity and devotion. These “iisramas were homes of pious devotees 
who consecrated their lives to study and meditation. They were 
constructed by the generous donations of kings and people who 
made endowments to provide for all their necessaries. King Yaso- 
varman alone is said to have founded one hundred iisramas in all 
parts of his kingdom. Whatever we might think of this number 
there is no doubt that there was quite a large number of them in 
Kambuja and they formed a characteristic feature of her religious 
and social life. Detailed and definite regulations issued by the king 
for the conduct of these iiJramas are found in many records. These 
throw very interesting light on the actual working of these insti¬ 
tutions, and exhibit the high moral and spiritual ideal and the tho¬ 
roughly humanitarian spirit which guided their activities. They 
remind us of the hermitages in ancient India which exercised such 
a profound influence over the lives of all—from the highest to the 
lowest in state and society." 

Another interesting feature of the religious life of the people is 
the development of the cult of DeparUja, Siva was the most promi¬ 
nent god worshipped in Campii, and the object of worship was the 
lingo.. One of the oldest of the lingas was held to be the national 
deity. This linga was established by king Bhadravarman ‘‘towards 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century A.D. and 
was named BhadreSwara, for it was customary to designate the God 
by a name composed of the first part of the king’s name and the 
word Uwara. This linga named Bhadreswara or Bhadreswara- 
swami was placed in a temple at Myson which soon became a na¬ 
tional sanctuary and the centre of a group of magnificent temples”. 
In Kambuja, it was Jayavarman (9th century A.D.) who established 
the cult of Devaraja worshipped in a temple on a mountain. Jaya¬ 
varman “identified the king with Siva, a sort of apotheosis of the 
king during his life. The king God was conceived to be the eternal 
abstract essence of the king confounded with the divine essence and 
worshipped in the form of a linga, . .Many of the Kambuja kings 
had great Saiva teachers as their priests and advisers, and Saivism, 
thus, had almost become the national religion, though Vaisnavism 
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and Buddhism were also favoured off and on. 

The greatest monument of Indianized Kambuja is the Angkor 
group of edifices. The Angkor Thom and the world-famous Angkor 
Wat display a gorgeousness of planning and majesty of execution. 
It was Jayavarman II, great and powerful monarch, who, along 
with his successor Jayavarman III, laid the foundations of the Kam¬ 
buja empire. The capital was shifted to the Angkor region where 
began, in the 9th century A.D., that process of great building acti¬ 
vity which must have ultimately made Angkor Thom a city full of 
grandeur and glory. The famous Angkor Thom was planned in 
the reign of Jayavarman VII (12th century A.D.) as a capital city 
enclosed by a wall which was surrounded by a ditch. The wall 
opened into five large gates connected with five grand avenues each 
100 feet wide and running straight from one end of the town to the 
other. The town was square with each side measuring 2 miles. 
The great avenues converged on the central sanctuary, the Bayon, 
which is rightly described as a masterpiece of Kambuja art. North 
of the Bayon is a large public square (765 yds. X 165 yds.) which 
is surrounded by other outstanding monuments like the Baphuon 
and the Phimenakas. 

'The Angkor Wat was built by Stiryavarman II who ruled bet¬ 
ween 1113 A.D. and 1145 A.D. It is the greatest and the best pre¬ 
served of the Khmer monuments and is “the largest religious edifice 
ever built by man. In combined magnitude and magnificence, it 
stands alone.” Hie general plan of the monument consists of the 
moat, “the two external enclosures, the approaches, the three con¬ 
centric galleries, the central mass; the large tower in the centre, 
the smaller towers on the corners of the two inner galleries, and 
the three still smaller ones on the west entrance of the outer en¬ 
closure—twelve in all.” The moat was nearly a mile square and 
200 metres wide. The three terraces measure 187 X 215,100 X 115, 
and 75 X 75 metres respectively. The second terrace stands 7 
metres above the first and the third 13 metres above the level of the 
second. The central mass is a very imposing assemblage of towers, 
and the architectural beauty of the Wat lies in the fact that “the 
planning is spacious and generous to a degree; everything is on a - 
large scale, and all in proportion”. Angkor Wat is “the culmination 
of the pyramid-temple peculiar to Khmer architecture—concentric 
rectangular enclosures and covered galleries on successive terraces 
with open courts between and tied together by cruciform galleries, 
the whole culminating in a central massif—a culmination due to 
more than three and a half centuries of evolution.” Its abundance 
of decoration is most gorgeous, hut there is a “perfect subordination 
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of the sculpture to the composition of the ensemble; the decoration 
is almost everywhere treated as embroidery, in order not to draw 
the eye and, by the variety and intensity of the shades, breaks the 
unity of the simple walls. And also the ornament is everywhere, 
even at the most invisible corners; one feels there is homage to the 
god more than an attraction for the pilgrim. This decorative 
minuteness is pushed to the extreme; if one is struck by the work 
and the formidable expense represented by the 10 kilometres of 
border in chiselled sandstone of the moats, one is none the less 
stupefied when one thinks of the execution of the 10,000 ridge-crests 
which were aligned on all the ridges, so delicate that not a single 
entire specimen has come down to us.” ' The temple has most 
impressive bas-reliefs in the galleries, depicting scenes from the 
Ramfiyana, the Mahabharala, the Harivumta, and the Puriirias; and 
these bas-reliefs are some of the most striking specimens of the 
classical Khmer art. The library buildings are an interesting fea¬ 
ture of this monument. The precise nature of the monument is not 
clear and it has been described both as a temple and a tomb. But 
^whatever it is, Angkor Wat brilliantly reflects the religious devo¬ 
tion and artistic urge felt by the Indianized people of Kambuja, a 
hasting testament to the influences of Indian culture abroad. 

'Srivijaya was another outstanding Indianized kingdom of South- 
East Asia. The empire of Srivijaya makes its first appearance in 
history in the last quarter of the 7fh century A.D. Its inscriptions 
are engraved in a South Indian script, similar to the vai-iety used 
in the early inscriptions of the Pallavas'. The original location of 
Srivijaya is not precisely known, though one view stresses the pos¬ 
sibility of Palembang in Sumatra as the most likely original home 
of the empire of Srivijaya. The inscriptional evidence, however, 
leaves no doubt that Srivijaya established its authority in the Malay 
Peninsula by the 8th century A.D., by which lime it also extended 
its sway to the Ligor region and Java. The rulers of this empire 
of Suvarnadwlpa were known as the Sailendras (Lords of the Moun¬ 
tains) . The Sailendras reached the height of their glory in the 8th 
century A.D., but a century later came a decline as the neighbour¬ 
ing states of Kambuja and Java rebelled. 

ysgf The Sailendras played a remarkable part in the cultural deve¬ 
lopment of Suvarnadwlpa. They introduced “a new type of culture. 
The new vigour of the Mahayana form of Buddhism, and the highly 
developed art which produced such splendid monuments as Candi 
Kalasan and Barabudur in Java, may be mainly attributed to their 
patronage. The introduction of a new kind of alphabet, which has 
been called the pre-Nagar! script, and the adoption of a new name. 
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Kalinga, lor Malaysia, at lorst by the foreignei.s, may also be traced, 
to the same .source.'’ 

The Sailendras were a great naval power and had frequent con¬ 
tacts with India. In the last quarter o‘t the 8th century A.D. »hoiv 
fleet more than once l.uded the coasts ol Cainp.1 which may have 
led to the overthrow of the dynasty there. An Indian named 
Kumru'aghosu was a royal preceptor to some of the kings of this 
dynasty, and B.ilapulradeva, a king o£ SuvarnadwTpa, built a monas¬ 
tery at N.lland.I, and a Pula king granted five villages lor the up¬ 
keep of this monastery. The Sailendras came into conflict with the 
Colas who were also a great naval power. At first the relations 
between the two great powers were friendly, as a Cola inscription 
tells us that the Sailendra king Srl-MJravijayoUungavarman built a 
Buddhist monastery at Neagapatam and for the upkeep of which the 
Cola king granted a village. This must have been in the first quar¬ 
ter of the 11th century A.D. But soon hostilities broke out and 
Rujendra Cola dispatched a successful naval expedition against 
Srivijayu. In consequence the Cola power now extended over prac¬ 
tically the whole of the eastern coastal region of Sumatra and the 
central aud southern parts of the Malay Peninsula, including the 
two capitals of firivijaya and Kataha. But the Cola conquest was 
more spectacular than substantial; for Srivijaya became free again 
and friendly relations were once again established towards the end 
of the 11th century A.D. The Sailendras, however, were consider¬ 
ably weakened and a century later they practically disappeared 
from the scene. 

Another Indianized kingdom in Central Java was Matarum, 
which was founded in the 8th century A.D. But it soon came undei 
I he sway of the Sailendras. In the 10th century A.D. the scene 
.shifts to Eastern Java the first great ruler of which was Sindok 
whose ceremonial name was Sri Ibiina-vikramadharmottungadeva. 
Airalangga is easily the most renowned king of this region in the 
11th century A.D., and has justly acquired legendary fame for his 
heroic efforts in defeating his enemies and wresting the power of 
ihe line from hostile hands. The Indianized powers continued to 
rule in the different parts of Java till the middle of the 15th 
century A.D. when Islam conquered the islands. 

Another Indian colony, Bali, seems to have developed its cul¬ 
ture independently of Java for a considerable period. The first 
Balinese king known to us is Ugrasena who ruled in the 2nd quar¬ 
ter of the 10th century ,A.D. In the 10th century, however, Bali 
came under the Javanese sway and remained so but for brief spells 
of freedom in the 13th century A.D. But while Hinduised Java 
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succumbed lo the Islamic onslaughts, Bali retained its old and indi¬ 
genous culture which is preserved even to this day. 

The Indianization of SuvarnadwTpa, the Malay Peninsula and 
Indo-China resulted in great creative epochs in the life of the people 
of South-East Asia. Most of the kings of the times bore Indian 
names, many of which end in varman, and also used high-sounding 
birudas as was the custom in India. The caste system was also 
introduced though it prevailed here with significant modifications. 
The Brahmanas were divided into two groups named after the deity 
they worshipped, Siva or Buddha. The other three castes were the 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. Most of the provisions of the legal 
system of ancient India were grafted on to the foreign soil, and the 
court customs and manners faithfully reflected Indian conditions. 
In religious matters Saivism and Vaisuavism, as also Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism and Tantrism, gained a large number of adherents and royal 
patronage. The two great Indian, epics, the Rdnmjam and the 
Mahtibharata, found great favour, and sculptural representation of 
scenes from them were fairly common. The Javanese wayang or 
shadow-show draws freely on the Indian epic material, and the 
poetry and prose works composed in the old Javanese language are 
considerably influenced by rules of Indian poetics and literary tradi¬ 
tion. In art the candis beautifully express the spirit of the Indo- 
Javanese religion and make an extensive use of Indian motif—the 
Kiila-Makwra: a lion’s head and crocodile—in decoration. Of the 
Buddhist monuments the Barabudur is easily the most outstanding. 

Barabudur, the greatest monument of Indo-Javanese art, is 
situated on a hill in Kedu and, very probably, was constructed 
s during 750-850 A.D. under the patronage of the Sailendras. The 
edifice consists of a series of nine successive terraces culminating 
in a bell-shaped stilpa at the centre of the top-most terrace. Six 
of the nine terraces are square in plan while the upper three are 
circular. The three upper terraces have a circle of stiipas , each 
with a Buddha image set in a perforated framework. A staircase 
with a gateway with decorations of great sculptural beauty, set in 
the middle of each side of the gallery, leads higher to the next and 
the galleries have eleven series of sculptured panels showing scenes 
from the life of the Buddha as known from the Avadiinas and the 
Lalitavistara. The Barabudur, though often described as a stiipa is 
■structurally different from the types known in India and elsewhere, 
and resembles more a pyramid. The building, however, “is Indian 
both m conception and in architectural form”. From a distance 
Barabudur appears as a vision of devotion of bygone ages, and while 
distance lends enchantment to the view, close acquaintance with its 
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architectural and sculptural details enhances our sense of admira¬ 
tion for this finest of manifestations of Indo-Javanese art. 

The achievements of the Indian colonsits in the countries of 
South-East Asia in the work of the expansion of Indian culture 
has been no mean one. Through them Indian religions, literature, 
philosophy, social and political institutions, and art were introduced 
to millions of people who readily accepted whatever ancient India 
had to offer. Most of this activity was of a peaceful nature and 
barring one exception—the Cola invasion of Srivijaya—Indian arms 
were conspicuous by their absence in the colonies. Even in the 
western zone, whore there was, more or less, a total Indianization, 
the Indian expansion “was purely cultural” and “there was never 
any Indian military conquest or annexation”. Precisely because it 
was a cultural conquest the process produced brilliant results of an 
abiding value. India, thus, played the role of a great civilizational 
force in the life of the peoples of South-East Asia, and the agents 
of this sublime activity were the many simple merchants and 
missionaries and Ksatriyas who went to profit and preach and 
remained to convert; 

In China, Central Asia and Tibet, the expansion of Indian cul¬ 
ture was carried on mostly through the Buddhist missionaries. The 
Chinese culture has been moulded by the three forces: Confucian¬ 
ism, Taoism and Buddhism. Taoism gave China its mystical trend; 
Buddhism was responsible for the elements of tenderness and com- • 
passion, delicacy of feeling and a philosophical serenity in the face 
of recurring disasters; Confucianism established the pattern of 
family and social relationship contributing richly to the stability of 
traditional Chinese society. But Buddhism built up the philosophi¬ 
cal and metaphysical framework of Chinese thought and was thus 
responsible for the spiritual quality of Chinese culture. 

The history of Buddhism in China commences with the reign 
of the Emperor Ming-ti of the Han dynasty. This emperor dreamt 
of a'Golden Man and sent for Buddhist missionaries from India. 
The first two Indian missionaries were DharmarakSa and KSiyapa. 
Matanga who took along with them the sacred texts and relics. “The 
White Horse” monastery was the first Buddhist monastery to be 
built on Chinese soil. The Indian Buddhist monks settled down in 
their new home and began the work of translating Sanskrit texts 
into the Chinese language. Thus began the great work and from 
67 A.D. to 1053 A.D. as many as sixty-two Indian scholars went to 
China and translated over five hundred Indian Buddhist works into 
Chinese. They were men of great learning and piety. The task 
they set before themselves was truly difficult, for they had not only 
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to learn a difficult foreign language like the Chinese: but also to be¬ 
come so proficient in their use of it as to get their translations ac¬ 
cepted by the literati. This the Indian scholars did well and the 
names of monks like Kumarajlva, Paramarth and Gunavavman 
occupy a place of honour in the annuls of Chinese Buddhism. Bud¬ 
dhism as interpreted by Indian pandits like Jinagupla, Jfiyanu- 
bhadra, Jinayasa, Dharmagupta, Bodhiruci and Subhakarasimha 
soon became a force to be reckoned with in the intellectual and 
cultural life of China. Monasteries and temples sprang up rapidly 
and the Buddhist monastic establishments became centres of learn¬ 
ing and piety, of which Ch’ang-ngan and Loyang were the foremost. 
The arrival of Bodhidharma marked a new phase in the spread of 
Indian culture in China. According to Chinese accounts, Bodhi¬ 
dharma was the son of an Indian king of Kanci. He first went to 
South-East Asia where he developed the contemplative Dhyiina 
school of Mahayana which he later introduced in China. Bodhi¬ 
dharma lived in the monastery of Shao Lin-sse, in Song Shan, 
situated in the Wei kingdom, of North China. His Dhyiina school 
was favourably received by Chinese intellectuals, and soon develop¬ 
ed into the foremost mystical school in China known as the Ch’an. 
From here it was introduced into Japan where it became the Zen, 
and in both countries it provided the inspiration for much of that 
: brilliant school of painting for which the artists of China and Japan 
are so justly famous. '.Buddhism also encouraged architecture and 
sculpture in China, and the Pagoda, the most characteristic feature 
of the Chinese landscape, is but a Chinese version of the Indian 
slilpa..'. Likewise the art of Tun-huang, where is situated the cave 
of the 1000 Buddhas, shows Indian influences which must have 
spread into China through Central Asia. Sanskrit language and 
literature exerted great beneficial influences on the growth of the 
Chinese language as can be seen from the Tonal-Samdhi in the 
Chinese and the large number of philosophical works in the 
language inspired by Buddhist devotion. China’s return gift to 
India was the famous trio of travellers, Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsang and 
I Tsing, to whom we owe not a little of our information on social, 
economic and religious conditions in India from the 5th to the 8th 
centuries A.D. 

Through China, Indian cultural influences spread into Korea 
and Japan, and wherever they spread they helped the indigenous 
cultures grow and manifest themselves through great philosophical; 
literary and artistic achievements. ■' Nearer home, in Central Asia, 
Indian traders and missionaries frequently travelled through the 
principalities and with them spread the influences of ancient Indian 
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culture. Under KuCtna patronage Buddhism spread mpidly in 
Central Asia, and colonists from Kashmir and North-Western India 
wont thither m great numbers. Through Central Asia passed Ihe 
m teat trade-routes connecting India with China, and along this 
route spread Indian ideas and customs. Kashghar, Yarkand, Kho¬ 
tan and Kuchi became important centres of Buddhism, and Bud- 
monasteries soon dotted the Central Asian landscape. In 
Khotan lay the groat Buddhist establishment of Gomati which was 
a centre of learning. According to the Chinese travellers, the 
monks of Kuchi knew Sanskrit well and Hie Buddhist teachers of 
Kochi played a great part in the spread of Buddhism in China from 
Ihe 3rd to the 5th centuries A.D, In Turfan many Buddhist monks 
were engaged in the work ol translating religious books into Tokhn- 
ri.sh, and both Fa Hien and Qiucn Tsang were received there with 
great respect and hospitality. The Chinese pilgrims refer to the 
numerous monasteries and thousands of Buddhist monks in Turfan 
and Khotan. The archaeological discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein in 
Central Asia have brought to light many of the Buddhist manus¬ 
cripts—translations from Sanskrit—buried in the deserts of Central 
Asia. Cental Asia was the meeting place of the two great cul¬ 
tural traditions of India and China, and it was also responsible for 
receiving and spreading Indian influences in literature, philosophy 
and art over a large area 

From G.Indlvira radialucl Indian culture both into Ladakh and 
Central Asia aiul into Afghanistan, Bamiyan has, within the folds 
of its hills, many remains of a once extensive Buddhist art which 
influenced the development of art over a very wide area. At a 
time when Buddhism was flourishing, Buddhist monasteries were 
centres of Indian learning and culture exerting a beneficial in¬ 
ti uc uco on the lives of millions of people of diverse racial origins. 

In Tibet the real history of the spread of Indian culture begins 
with the conversion of the Tibetan king Srong-lsen Gam-po to the 
religion founded by the Buddha. This king, who ruled in the 7th 
century A.D., married two princesses, one of whom was a Chinese 
and the other a Nepali, and both of whom were ardent Buddhists. 
Tiie.se two queens converted him to Buddhism and the king, with 
the zeal of a new convert, helped the creed grow rapidly in that 
land of eternal snows. Buddhist scriptures were brought from 
India and Thonmi Sambhota was sent to India where he learnt the 
art of writing and speech. This Thonnii Sambhota, accoi’ding to 
traditional accounts, studied in Magadha and when he went back 
adapted the Indian alphabet to the Tibetan language which had no 
alphabet of its own. He also composed eight works on writing and 
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grammar which the king himself studied for four years. This work 
of translating Indian texts into Tibetan, commencing during the 
time of Srong-tsen Gam-po, went on uninterrupted for centuries, 
during the course of which hundreds of books on religion, philo¬ 
sophy and ritual were translated into the Tibetan language. A 
number of Indian teachers went to Tibet and many Tibetan students 
studied at Indian Buddhist universities like Nalanda, Vikramaslla, 
Oddantapuri and Jiigaddala. Thus Santa Raksita, a Nalanda pandit, 
went to Tibet at the invitation of Icing Ti-song De-tsan who con¬ 
structed a monastery for him on the model of the Oddantapuri 
vihara. Another Nalanda scholar, Padma Sambhava went to Tibet 
in 747 A.D. and introduced Tantric Buddhism to that country. In 
the 11th century A.D., Alisa, whose learning and piety were so 
much respected in Tibet that he was soon raised to the dignity of 
a patron-saint, visited Tibet. Atisa was one of the leading scholars 
of Vikramaislla. 'Tibet, thus richly profited from the contact with 
India, and through Buddhism absorbed many of the Indian cultural 
influences in the field of religion, philosophy, literature and art. 
Tibet also, in its turn, rendered great service to Indian scholarship: 
many of the Buddhist works which were lost in India after the 
destruction of Nfilanda and the other Buddhist universities were 
preserved in their Tibetan translations. These Tibetan works are 
indispensable for a study of the development of Buddhist religion 
and philosophy, and the credit for their preservation is certainly 
due to the monasteries of Tibet. 

In the foregoing lines we have attempted a brief survey of the 
expansion of Indian culture in Asia. This has been the most glori¬ 
ous but the least known aspect of the history of ancient India. It 
was a conquest by culture, accomplished in obscure corners of 
strange lands far away from the capitals and battlefields at home. 

; Lidia seems to have forgotten her sons across the seas and the 
mountains, hut the sons, in their behaviour and work, displayed 
the highest qualities of fidelity and loyalty to their native cultural 
tradition. -Wherever they lived they carried a little bit of their own 
country and its culture, and living among strangers they strove 
to create a life in the likeness of the tradition in India. They 
lived their time and left the impress of their lives in some of the 
outstanding monuments of the world like Baradubur and Angkor 
Wat. They left the shores of India and created a Greater India. 
The Puranas and the Vamsas have forgotten them in their recital 
of the significant facts of ancient Indian history. But it should 
matter but little for they live in countless monuments scattered 
across the lands of Asia. 
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EPILOGUE 


O UR study of the history and culture ol' ancient India in t heir 
outlines is now over. It has not been an easy task, but it is 
hoped that it was pleasant reading. The canvas was vast and 
the details bewildering in their profusion. The study of ancient 
Indian history, however has its own compensations. In the course 
of this history we come to know some of those great personalities 
who have given the culture of India much of its significance. 
Gautama the Buddha, Asoka, Kaniska, Samudra Gupta and 1-Iarsn 
are some of those whose visors will rightly adorn the portrait- 
gallery of the world’s immortal ones. A nation’s greatness is to 
be judged from the eminence of its rulers and philosophers, poets 
and artists; and ancient India has produced many such great figures 
of no mean stature. To know these great men is one of the joys 
of the study of ancient Indian history. 

But a nation’s culture is not revealed only through the 
personalities of its great men. The cultural achievements of a 
nation depend on the levels reached by its common people, levels 
not so much of creative effort and accomplishment as of awareness 
and understanding of the values of truth, beauty and goodness. 
Tire persistent quest for truth has been one of the remarkable 
features of life in ancient India. Of beauty there has been no 
dearth, as the countless antiquities which lie scattered across the. 
length and breadth of this country testify. Goodness includes a 
host of qualities like tolerance, co-operation in common endeavour, 
kindness and charity, and none can deny that the people of ancient 
India always strove and succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
accomplishing good both for themselves and for the others all 
around. But above all, the interest of the history of ancient, India 
lies in the fact that it is a great human story in which man strove 
for self-realisation. 

A nation’s culture is subject to constant change and the insti¬ 
tutional forms of a culture of a bygone age may lose much of 
their validity today. Ancient Indian culture is no exception to 
this general rule. In the changed circumstances of today, for 
instance, the concept of Varna and itirama as described in our 
books may have little objective relevance; but even if institutions 
change, the values have perennial claim to validity and the values 
of ancient Indian culture are our greatest heritage. Briefly staled, 
these values arc an awareness of the unity of all life and reverence 
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for life, an ability to recognise the laet that only good means can 
lead to good ends, and that the nature of the quest for the imme¬ 
diate and the particular in life invariably shapes the form ol' the 
realisation of the ultimate and the universal. 

The Buddha said, in his very first discourse, that one must 
eschew the two extremes of self-indulgence and rigorous asceticism. 
We may as well take this injunction of the Enlightened One to 
heart and exclude from our evaluation of ancient India the two 
extreme views of looking at it as an ora of saintliness on the one 
hand and an age of “primitive barbarism” on the other. In ancient 
India are to be found both saintliness and barbarism, for wherever 
men are it will always take all sorts to make the world. 

The vitality of a culture may also be judged from its capacity 
tu produce rebels and revolutionaries and ancient India had many 
of them—for instance Gautama the Buddha, Kapila, CSrvaka and 
countless others whose names have not come down to us. 

In a vast country like India, peopled by diverse ethnic stocks, 
the creation of the cultural unity is the most glorious achievement 
of ancient India. Ancient India was of the same size as Europe 
and, in comparison, where Europe failed ancient India succeeded 
remarkably well. This is the burden of the history of ancient India: 
that whereas polities divides, culture unites. It is with such 
thoughts that we have our last glimpse of ancient India in this 
work. 
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THE SCRIPTS OF ANCIENT INDIA 

I N the task ot the preservation and transmission of knowledge in 
ancient India, the oral tradition has played a great paii. This is 
specially so in the case of religious literature, whether Brahmamcal, 
Buddhist or Jain. The Vedas and most of the Vedic literature 
were not committed to writing until comparatively recent times. 
It was held in the past that India learnt the art of writing at a very 
late date. This view is no longer tenable. In the Jfflakas as well 
as in the other works of the P.ili Canon references to writing and 
documents are sufficiently numerous and conclusive to indicate 
that, as early as the 6th century B.C., if not earlier, writing was 
not only known but also widely practised. The inscriptions ol 
Asoka clearly show that the common people must have been able to 
read the imperial rescripts drafted by Asoka. For, the specific 
purpose of having them inscribed on rocks and pillars sited at places 
then usually frequented by a large number of people was that the 
people may read them. The Asokan inscriptions ai-e written in two 
scripts, Kliarosthi in the north-western versions and Briihmi in the 
rest. Kha.ro.<thi means “ass-lippcd” and seems to have been “adapt¬ 
ed from the Aramic script in the 5th century B.C.”, and introduced 
into India about the time of the Persian occupation. This was 
written from right to left. The Briihmi , as its name suggests, indi¬ 
cates a belief that the script owed its origin to Brahma who is often 
iconographically represented as holding a sheaf of palm-leaves in 
his right hand. The Brahmi was written from left to right but 
there is reason to believe that a variety of Briihmi using the right- 
to-left direction was not unknown. The Briihmi, of the Asokan 
inscriptions indicates a long evolutionary development behind it. 
It is argued that most of the Briihmi letters agree well with the 
Northern Semitic characters of the early part of the 9th century 
B.C., and that it is reasonable to deduce that Briihmi is a deriva¬ 
tive of that script which was borrowed by Indian headers from 
Mesopotamia. r 

The Northern Semitic origin of the Brahmi script is a theory 
which has enjoyed a vogvfe for a long period and received very 
wide acceptance. But in tfiis connection a reference to the script 
used on the seals discovered at Mqhgnjo-daro will not be out of 
place. Originally pictographic, flue Mohenjo-daro script, as it ap- 
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peart, seems to have been phonetic. The direction ol the writing 
js from the right to the left though the reverse direction is not un¬ 
known. Texts of two or more lines are written in boustrophedun 
manner (first line from right to left, second from left to right, and 
so on). The script also shows some similarities with the Sumerian, 
proto-Elamite, Hitlite, Egyptian, Cretan, Cypriote and Chinese 
scripts. Now, it is possible to argue that the abandonment of the 
Indus Valley centres of civilization would not necessarily mean the 
complete disappearance of the Mohenjo-daro script. It would 
rather be the contrary as is indicated by the influence in many 
other spheres, e.f/., religion and art, which the Indus civilization had 
on the rest of India. In this context, therefore, it is not impossible 
to argue that the Briihmi had an indigenous origin. The material 
at our disposal and our knowledge of this civilization are not so 
sufficient and exhaustive as to enable us to say anything more pre¬ 
cise than the possibility expressed above. But the theory of India 
borrowing a script directly from the Northern Semitic aL about 
800 B.C. does not appeal 1 to be as certain now as it was before 
+he discovery of the Indus Valley sites. 

Whatever its origins, tlio Briihmi shows a steady development 
through the centuries. Tlie first branching off can be recognised in 
the Driividi, as seen in the Bhatliprolu inscription (circa 200 B.C.). 
This variety appears to have been a derivate of the older Bnihmi 
and the “branching off” must have occui-red at circa 500 B.C. The 
older cursive BrJhnii developed in successive stages finally evolving 
into the Niigari of which the first dated complete inscription is as¬ 
signed to the 8th century A.D. 

fn ancient India the materials used for writing were leaves and 
barks of trees, especially the palm-leaf. The palm-leaves were first 
dried in the sun and smoothened before thej' were cut into strips. 
On these strips letters were incised with an iron stylus and then 
ink was rubbed into the incised portion. The strips were secured 
with thread passing through holes bored into them and hence our 
term siitm (chapter-section). The “book” was then protected with 
strips of wood which served as covers and the whole bundle was 
tied round with a string. Our term grattiha is also derived from 


this process as it comes from the root gratha —to wreathe. Cloth, 
strips "{ wood and copper w ere som e of the other writing materials 
,hen m use - 
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THE RECKONING OF TIME IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Months 


Seasons 


Ca iira —March-April 
Vaitikh a —A pril-May 


Vasanta — sprint) 


Jyabtha —May-June 
Aliidha —J une-J uly 



ma—summer 


Sriivcina —J uly-August 
Bhiidrapada —August-Seplember 


Var.<tl—rainy season 


Asv ina —September-Oc Lobe r 
Kiirtiika —October-No vetnbe r 


/ 


Saruda—autumn 


Mtlrgaltrsa —Noveinber-December } 
Pa usa —December- J anuary j 


Hemunla—winter 


Miigha —January-February 
Phtilguna —February-March 


Sisira—cool season 


The signs of Zodiac: Mesa (Aries), Vrsabha (Taurus), Mithuna 
(Gemini), Karkataka. (Cancer), Simha (Leo), Kanijj (Virgo), Tula 
(Libra), Vrscika (Scorpio), Dhanu (Sagittarius), Maltara (Capri- 
cornus), Kumbha (Aquarius) and Mina (Pisces). 
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